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WE can find no subject wherewith to begin the present year 

the importance of which can be compared with that which belongs 


to the above publications. 
In the history of literature, the establishment of Universities is 

regarded as one of the most important signs of national improve- 

ment. Their founders, whether kings or priests, are honoured as 


the greatest benefactors of the human race: their names have a 
nobility independent of rank and fortune, and their portraits are 


hung up in halls and courts, as claiming the holiest veneration of 
the citizen as well as the philosopher. There is hardly a more 
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interesting subject of reflection, than the origin of institutions from 
which modern times have reaped so many important advantages 
as they have done from Universities,—advantages which, great, 
when considered by themselves, are still greater when contemplated 
in connection with the character of the periods in which they were 
founded. The benefits they conferred on those ages of doubt rather 
perhaps than of darkness, when philosophy commenced its struggles 
and its successful career, is incalculable. Nor is the good derived 
from them in later times of inferior importance. The scholars who 
aided and rejoiced in the first revival of learning were high and 
noble-minded men, their immediate successors set the same golden 
price on science, and Europe was taught to regard the asylums 
from which they came forth, and in which they had gained their 
strength, as institutions which could be never too highly valued. 
Then followed the period when the great and noble deemed it one 
of their proudest honours to be ranked among the founders of col- 
leges, and, soon after, came the days when it was felt that the 
freedom and enlightenment of countries might be aided by learning 
and philosophy, as well as their temporal prosperity by arts, 
commerce and manufactures. 

It is only the studious and the reflective who will employ them- 
selves in looking back upon times thus distinguished ; but to those 
who find a deep and interesting employment in comparing past 
periods with the present, the establishment of the New University 
offers a fruitful subject of reflection. In the institution of the older 
seminaries of learning, we see a few great men anticipating the 
spirit of later times ; knowledge building herself a citadel in spite 
of a thousand enemies, and philosophy speaking in an unknown 
tongue, because her teachings were rejected and despised. This 
was the case forcenturies. The learning of former ages was seed 
sown in a barren soil; it was only here and there it sprung up and 
bore fruit, and the garner into which it was gathered, was to be long 
empty of the common and daily food of ordinary minds. The con- 
trast of circumstances attending the foundation of the latest of the 
ancient Universities and that of the one now rising before our 
eyes, is singularly striking. They rose in defiance of the spirit of 
the times—this as its immediate offspring ; they were established 
by the few—this by the many; they were to be useful in saving 
learning and philosophy from the throttling grasp of sluggish igno- 
rance—this is to rescue her from the destructive errors of the public 
mind unpossessed of knowledge equal to its activity. The contrast 
both of accompanying circumstances, and of uses, in the two 
instances, is well worthy of notice, as it leads to the consideration 
of the true value to be set upon the new institution. 

It is much easier to see the benefits likely to spring from the 
foundation of Universities in times of confessed darkness and 
barbarity, than to trace the important advantages which must 
result from similar establishments in times like the present. Men 
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can at once discover positive ignorance to be an evil; the good of 
knowledge, generally and universally diffused, is only to be weighed 
by the thinking and reasoning mind. In the same manner, it is 
easy for the most ordinary understanding to comprehend the neces- 
sity of teaching the arts which may be immediately useful, or of 
removing errors which may act as directly hurtful to social quiet or 
national power; but it is an effort of intellect properly to esteem an 
institution which has neither general ignorance to remove, arts to 
discover, nor manuscripts to preserve or transcribe. Not less im- 
portant, however, are the uses of the New University, though it can 
number none of these among its objects. The sciences have ac- 
quired a perfection far higher than that which would satisfy the 
vulgar call for utility ; ignorance is no where in bold action against 
knowledge, and for all the generality of men could discover, the 
world might go on perfectly well for centuries without the aid of an 
further instrument for the teaching and diffusion of philosophy. 
But the necessity of the institution lay in the circumstances of the 
period, and if it meet this necessity in its operation, the beneficial 
results will be as important as any secured by the older founda- 
tions. 

There are certain ages during which learning has its uses in the 
practical importance of its application—in the possessions, we mean, 
which it gives mankind in the material world, or in the power 
which it confers over the great engines of temporal good ; but there 
are ages also in which its chief value lies in its corrective influence, 
in its tempering and amalgamating qualities. A state of high civi- 
lization is one in which the principle of moral conservation is 
always in danger of being sacrificed to expediency, and the true 
greatness of people and nations to present and ephemeral advan- 
tages. In a period when society wears the face of prosperity, the 
main object with politicians and those whom they influence, is to 
secure the good in possession, not to dive into its origin, or phi- 
losophize respecting its purity or universality. The consequence 
is, that not only the real misery of thousands is left increasing 
while manners go on refining, but the materied of national happiness 
and national virtue is squandered on objects of no value ; truth is 
sought for with a time-serving spirit, and learning is pursued and 
bestowed on hundreds without producing any other results than 
awaking that restless desire of intelligenee in the community, which 
is worse than fruitless till safely and judiciously directed. 

When such is the situation of things, it is then that learned 
institutions become of the utmost importance for their corrective 
influence ; and every friend, therefore, of humanity, let his party 
or his religion be what it may, must rejoice in the establish- 
ment of one and the projection of another which will belong 
peculiarly to our own times and circumstances, and offer a 
remedy for that which is evil in both. Every year that has passed 
over the heads of the present generation; has been offering some 
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fresh excitement to the desire of knowledge, but it can have 
escaped the eye of no reflecting man, that the desire has produced 
a very imperfect return of good ; that the popular mind has made 
very short strides towards that pian. and consistency of prin- 
ciple which are requisite for both moral and political improvement, 
and which can alone give that oneness and compactness to a com- 
munity of reasoning, intelligent and free-willed creatures, on which 
its happiness as well as its duration eventually depends. — 

Considered, therefore, in its relation to present necessity, there 
can be no doubt that the London University deserves considerable 
attention. The venerator of antiquity, of the institutions which 
sprung up in the ages of darkness, and which are venerable as the 
fountain-heads of our national literature—the venerator of these 
institutions has as interesting an object before him in the modern 
foundation, rising as it does in the busiest mart of trade, in times 
notorious for a speculating, money-getting spirit, and destined to 
make solid learning and philosophy popular among the most nu- 
merous and most influential classes of society. The practical man 
has an object before him of equal interest. It is not on theoretical 
principles the new seminary depends for its solidity. It has been 
called for by necessity and the obvious wants of the community, 
and its effects will be—if it be conducted with any degree of 
honesty and decision—the manifest advancement of the best and 
most important sciences in which the minds of all men can be 
usefully exercised. 

Thus much may be safely, and should be conscientiously, said on 
this interesting subject, by sober-minded men of all parties. With 
the doubts and arguments which must almost necessarily arise 
when the leaders of opposing sects canvass the matter, we have 
here no concern ; this, however, does not prevent our bringing into 
consideration one or two of the general points which materiall 
affect the character of the new institution. The first of these 
regards its present appearance as a school of science; the second 
the character it assumes as a university, as an asylum for the 
complete formation of the mental character. 

One of the greatest errors into which the ruling members of 
an academy can fall, is giving too great a preponderance to one 
branch of learning above another. This hain been for a long 
period past the mother sin of Cambridge and Oxford. Their 
almost total uselessness to the largest portion of the students fre- 
quenting them, their utter want of practical influence, their gross 
contradiction to the eager and active spirit which they should 
guide, not oppose, and the ridiculous steadiness with which they 
persevere in their absurd systems of tuition, all are the conse- 
quence of the narrow views which have led them to adopt one 
— of knowledge as all-sufficient for the institution of 
the mind. 


Now with the example of the old universities before them, 
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we may observe, it should be one of the first considerations 
with the managers of the London, to avoid every possible ten- 
dency to commit the same error. Such a fault in their system, 
either now or at a later period, would be the destruction of the 
most important uses of their design—it would be converting their 
seminary into one uninfluential as the former, and possessing none 
of their claims to respect for antiquity or previous usefulness. 

It is not, however, without some degree of doubt we should ex- 
press our entire approbation of the — intended to be pursued, 
so far as it is at present developed. If the projectors of the institu- 
tion had had in view nothing more than affording facilities for the 
study of this or that particular science, we should not thus express 
ourselves. But they commenced their project, and very proper! 
too, with the expressed purpose of forming an establishment hie 
should be of importance as a place of sound general education, 
calculated to establish the principles of just reasoning on their 
firmest and widest basis. e confess we do not at present see 
distinctly that they have followed out this plan of operation with 
the decision which it deserved. Their system, as at present in 
action, wants that fulness and harmony of parts without which it 
can lay no claim to the respect which we are disposed to give it. 
Looking at the list of lecturers and lectures, it is impossible not to 
be struck with the preponderance which is given to natural and 
scientific philosophy over moral, which it seems has almost escaped 
the attention of the presiding powers. We would not depreciate 
the value of the former of these branches of study, nor would we 
have less attention paid to their proper cultivation than is proposed, 
but we cannot help expressing our very serious regret at finding that 
neglect, or a strange concurrence of most unfortunate circum- 
stances, has left the new University without a Professor of either 
Logic, Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy or History. We trust we have 
no ground for our apprehensions ; but supposing them for a moment 
to be just, we should at once pronounce the establishment of this 
institution to be not only a waste of money and attention, but an 
error from its very Seendesion stone. Whatever be the utility of 
the demonstrative or experimental sciences in strengthening the 
intellect, whatever be their importance in the necessities of either 
peace or war, it would be an affront to right reason to suppose them 
all-sufficient in the formation of the mind. Let them, therefore, 
keep their proper place in a system of education; let them be the 
buttresses and cross-beams of the temple of knowledge, but not 
instead of the rich and living stones of which it should be mainly 
built. 

We may be here answered that were moral philosophy to make 
but a very inconspicuous figure in a seminary, the character of 
which is to be of so practical a kind, little loss would be suttered. 
We acknowledge it would be so to the young man who fre- 
quents it only to hear a lecture on anatomy, and to him whose 
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whole object is to obtain the instructions of the German or the 
Italian Professor; but the reply is founded on a gross error if 
it be considered in relation to the University itself. Though 
it may be, and certainly is, a very useful and desirable object to 
furnish students of any science with the means of obtaining the 
particular knowledge required, this is not the principal object 
with the projectors; for if it were, their institution would be, 
to all intents and purposes, a mere speculation, and without any 
higher aim than the hundred experiments made by school- 
masters and mistresses, from one end of London to the other. 
The high claim|they have made to public respect can only be 
supported by the idea with which they set out—that of forming 
a seminary which should answer to the community at large the 
same purpose as Cambridge and Oxford do to the privileged 
classes—a seminary similar to them in the professed universality 
of its instruction, and only different to them in the actual opera- 
tion it gives to this comprehensive and enlightened system. It is 
not a school of this or that art, or a place where a variety of lec- 
turers may be found who, for a certain sum, will instruct us in a 
language or a science; this is not what has been called for by the 
necessities of the time, by the yearnings of the popular mind after 
truth, by its doubtful and unstable tenure of the highest and noblest 
principles of social good. The thing needed, and that which the 
London University must become, if it answer its original design, 
is a University in the highest and best meaning of the term; a 
temple in which there may be many priests, but all serving at one 
-- all ministering to make one great and entire offering to 
ruth. 

The next point on which we would say a few words, is the hesi- 
tation and doubt which have prevailed in the counsels of the ma- 
nagers respecting religious instruction. We are strongly inclined 
to think that they have made themselves more difficulties in this 
respect than they had any occasion to do, and that religion, both 
natural and revealed, is by no means so necessary a stumbling- 
block to the most cosmopolitan charity as they seem to suppose ; 
at any rate we are quite sure they would have met, on the whole, 
with much less opposition, and therefore would have had the 
power of doing far more good by the positive recognition of reli- 
gion, than by its exclusion. We are willing to allow that no litur 
of any of the established sects could have been admitted, that no 
subscription to articles could have been required, and that in 
respect to some of the pupils, (those, for example, belonging to the 
Jewish persuasion,) there must always have been an exception ; 
but this does not affect the main subject in question. There 
must be always exceptions in such cases, but we never heard of 
their being made the rule. If, indeed, the founders of the institu- 
tion contemplated the probability that their lecture-rooms might 
be filled with young philosophical deists, who would be offended 
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at the idea of religion in any form, we allow their difficulties 
were great indeed. But there is no ground for such a supposi- 
tion, except in one light; and it is that they might possibly 
have had in view the sons of disbelievers in Christianity, whose 
parents would dislike their children having any thing to do with 
the faith. Now if this idea did ever enter the heart of any of the 
managers, it was one which ought never to have influenced the de- 
cision of the council against the admission of religion ; for, in the 
first place, we believe there never was a rational dissentient from 
Christianity who considered a knowledge of its elements could do 
any harm to the moral character; and in the next, that to young 
men situated as those supposed, it positively becomes a necessar 
part of education to let them see on what grounds, and Awana 4 
what concurrence of circumstances, so large a porticn of the civi- 
lized world has become Christianized. To cas no mention, to 
give no view of the evidences of a religion which has so materially 
influenced the literature and destinies of nations, the mode of 
thinking and of social commerce throughout Europe, is to leave a 
gap in the chart of truth, and to give disbelievers, as well as be- 
lievers, a just cause of complaint. 

But whether it had been easy or not for the founders to have 
lessened the difficulties which the question of religion introduced 
is no matter; if they were fewer than is supposed, they should 
have been at once overcome by an immediate sacrifice of the lesser 


to the greater good ; if they were really so important as is alleged, 
by taking the right view of the case, the question, we apprehend, 
would have been decided long before. 

It appears to be allowed on all sides, that in the regular bringing 
up of youth, whatever be their rank or their destination, the incul- 
cation of = principles is a matter of importance. Now the 


great cause of error in the London University, is apparently the 
secondary consideration which is given it as a place of complete 
education. A man by attending the lectures given there, might 
indeed acquire a vast sum of knowledge, but the mere gift of 
knowledge is not education, and in so far as the projectors of any 
system thus regard it, they must fail in the highest purposes of 
instruction. Looking, therefore, at the institution in the character 
in which we would most willingly consider it, the rejection of reli- 
gious instruction is a material and vital defect. 

Viewed as a branch of knowledge, instruction in the evidences 
and history of christianity is, as we have already said, of high 
importance ; but the recognition of its moral worth and usefulness, 
is of still higher value. The first, best purpose of education, that 
which gives a holiness and glory to every scheme for its improve- 
ment, is to enlarge the channels of thought, and connect thought 
and principle by the fullest possible demonstration of truth. The 
result of education thus pursued, is the development of all that is 
religious in man, of that which makes him a true worshipper of 
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Deity, and the peg ors me | friend of his fellow beings. But is 
the development to take place by the unassisted working of the 
mind? are thought, and the principle of right action sure to be in 
harmony when fully expanded ? or if the internal principle be to 
be assisted in its development, what are the means to be employed, 
or the appliances that can be most safely trusted? We hardly 
imagine any one will answer us—the study of geology, of mathe- 
matics, or chemistry, is sufficient for thisend. We have no doubt 
those who have thought most closely on the subject are assured 
that moral science must unlock her treasures to find a mould for 
the noblest form of mind, and if so, if it be true that the philosophy 
of the heart and spirit must be present with her teachings in the 
new academy, and in every place of real education, then how can 
religion, in her own proper and undisguised form, be excluded ? 
The religious principle in man is too inseparable from the consti- 
tution of his mind, to let the mind be examined without bringing 
it into consideration ; and if the subject must be thus occasionally 
introduced, as it necessarily must, and in its most important lights, 
there must be such a partial and imperfect view given of it, as will 
inevitably unsettle the youthful mind by its very imperfection and 
waut of connection. 

Now we do not apprehend that any of the considerations hitherto 
brought forward against the introduction of religion, are of equal 
weight with those in its favour. As to lectures on its general evi- 
dences being so appalling as to terrify persons of either one sect or 
the other from sending their sons to the University, we believe is 
altogether greatly a false idea ; for we have not the least doubt, that 
were Cambridge and Oxford to require neither at matriculation, nor 
at conferring degrees, any declaration of Church-of-Englandism, 
there would be as many sons of Dissenters there as of Churchmen: 
no lectures, even if delivered by doctors of divinity, would ever 
deter them from going. We do not, of course, intend by any 
thing we have said, to argue for the introduction of a system- 
atized _ of public worship for the students, because this would 
be liable to objections which do not apply to the exposition of 
religious evidence, or those simple expressions of religious homage, 
in which all may join without injury to their conscience. There is 
a wide, very wide distance between such a recognition of religion, 
and the defence of any party views; there is one equally wide 
between the worship which all allow revelation inculcates, and 
those particular forms of worship which have their origin confess- 
cpr in human opinion. 


ut there is no need of speculative argument to show the 


ray Me religion’s holding her proper place in the new institu- 


tion. e best proof of the necessity is no visionary one,—it is the 
disputes, and the evident anxiety on the part of the managers, to 
which the subject has given birth. Party feeling, and the accu- 
sations of party feeling, have taken from it their sharpest weapons, 
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and an institution which, we earnestly hope, without the objec- 
tions thus brought forward, would have been raised amid the con- 
gratulations of all parties, has thus become open to suspicions 
which it will take some time and prudent management to remove. 
There is another circumstance also, which strongly evinces the 
inconvenience which the banishment of religious instruction 
has created. There is no one, we dare say, who has any ab- 
stract idea of the University of London, or who look for a 
moment beyond the professors and teachers who are the real 
pillars of the establishment. In thinking of the older institutions, 
we immediately recognize the grave and venerable aspect of a 
superior power before whom tutors as well as students must needs 
bow ; but we can conjure up no Alma Mater as yet to give sanctity 
to Gower-street. We see only the men whose labours are to make 
the institution respectable, and who united in their exertions form, 
in fact, the stamen of the University. Now there is something 
strikingly inconsistent in the situation of several of these very ex- 
cellent individuals. Most firmly convinced in their own minds 
that religious instruction should form a part of education, they 
have determined on doing that which the projectors of the Univer- 
sity would not do, declaring, namely, the want of a most material 
feature in any system of general instruction that should be totall 
separated from religious. We have thus the curious spectacle of 
the Professors, or the real University, saying one thing, and the 
nominal University, the building in Gower-street, saying another ; 
the consequence of which is, that the public are to all appearance 
called upon to patronize an institution which can only carry on its 
purpose at the expense of its consistency. 

But it is not merely by the advertisement of divinity lectures in 
neighbouring chapels, that the new Professors have shown their 
opinions on this important subject; their inaugural discourses 
contain the same manifestation of their deep feeling of responsibi- 
lity on this point, and more than one of them would afford pamegre 
which would look Ying | in contrast with the ideas of the Go- 
vernors on the subject. e trust the sentiments so manfully ex- 
pressed will meet with all due attention, and we are sure the Lon- 
don University will materially promote the best designs of its pro- 
jectors, by no longer letting the places of public worship about to 
be opened remain disjoined from the establishment, and by making 
them at once a known and constituent part of the institution. In 
order to do this it will not be necessary either to change their forms 
of worship, or to introduce any subscription of articles: let the Dis- 
senter and the Churchman have the Chapels as they are already 
opened, but let the University Corporation, as one body, recognize 
them as belonging to the foundation—as places where religion is 
taught by the authority of the devoted friends of truth and learn- 
ing. The increased patronage they will receive from the public in 
general will soon enable them, if there be want of it, to increase 
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the number of the University Chapels ; and thus, while perfect 
freedom of belief be preserved, no sect excluded from the advan- 
tages of science, and no insult offered to the varieties of human 
opinion, that honour will be paid to religion and public feeling on 
the subject, which will silence the clamours of the prejudiced, and 
the suspicions of the temperate and cautious. 

The importance which belongs to the establishment of a new 
University, as an event in literary history, would warrant a much 
fuller consideration than that which we have been able to give it ; 
but we turn with satisfaction to a brief review of the first essays of 
the new Professors, on whose talents and discretion so much must 
necessarily depend. We commence with Mr. Dale’s lecture, the 
object of which gives it, in our eyes, a primary importance, and 
which is increased by the respect due to the lecturer as an elegant 
scholar, an excellent poet, and an amiable man. 

The office of a Professor of English Literature in the University, 
presents many difficulties for its proper discharge, which it re- 
quires considerable skill and ability tosurmount. A Professorship 
of Poetry or of Oratory is a situation, the duties of which may be 
easily defined; but a Professor of the English Language, and of 
English Literature in general, is met with doubts at his commence- 
ment ; he has a variety of subjects, several of which he can treat 
only in a very superficial manner, and others not at all. He must 
by turns be the antiquary, the philologist, the philosopher, and the 
divine; and he must not only necessarily possess the most exten- 
sive resources of learning himself, but he must impart a vast deal 
of remotely relative information to his pupils, or his lectures will 
be totally useless. We have great confidence in Mr. Dale’s perse- 
verance as well as talent, but there are difficulties which he can 
only overcome by long experience in his office. From the idea 
which we are enabled to form of his intended plan from the lecture 
before us, we are inclined to a pretty confident opinion that he 
will find it necessary greatly to modify the view he has taken of his 
subjects. We need not tell him that the history and the philoso- 
phy of language and grammar are not branches of study, which 
taken even singly, admit of great haste in the completion ; we need 
not tell him either that they are not those which can be most easily 
made intelligible or profitable to uncultivated minds. The history 
of languages is far more abstruse than that of events, events the 
most distant, and the study of it must, in a very great degree, be 
carried on by investigation, and not by the simple process of read- 
ing or hearing facts. A strength and patience of mind are hence 
necessary, which have hitherto confined the pursuit to a very few 
hard reading men, whose scholarship, before they commenced it, 
was of the most superior kind. The philosophy of grammar, again, 
offers the most subtle and most exercised mind a subject for which 
no intellectual weapon can be too keen—a subject on which the 
mature and experienced metaphysician finds it necessary to exert 
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all his powers of attention and reasoning, and from which the 
speculator is very frequently obliged to turn with little other re- 
payment for his labour, than the — of strong mental 
exercise. But let us see what Mr. Dale says on this point :— 


‘Permit me now, Gentlemen, to direct your attention to the projected 
plan and arrangement of the Lectures on the Principles and Practice of 
English Composition, to which the present is introductory. 

‘ My plan for the critical rome of the English language, as adapted to 
young men who have previous ; received the rudiments of a classical 
education, embraces three great divisions. 

‘I. Tue History or tue LanGuaGeE, comprehending a view of its 
origin, formation, progress, and perfection.—I use the term perfection in 
a relative sense (for absolute perfection can be predicted of no language 
whatever); but assuming that a language to whose stock of words no 
material addition has been made for upwards of two centuries, may now 
be accounted stationary, or perfect in proportion to its capacity. 

‘Il. Tue Puitosopny or tHe LancuaGe; under which head | 
include the classification and analysis of its constituent parts, or sorts of 
words; their relation to, and dependence on, each other; the principles 
of pronunciation and orthography; the etymologies of words; the con- 
struction of sentences ; the force and harmony of periods: in short, all 
that relates to the genius and structure of the language. 

‘111. Tue Use anp AppxicaTion or THE LANGUAGE in the various 
kinds of speaking and composition; commencing with the plain and 
perspicuous, and proceeding upward to the elevated and majestic style. 

‘ On each of these divisions it will be expedient, and I hope not tedious, 
to offer a few observations. 

‘ An inquiry into the origin, formation, and progress of the English lan- 
guage, may be compared to a voyage up the channel of a magnificent and 
hitherto unexplored river. In ascending the stream, as you pass the 
confluence of one tributary after another with the parent flood, the width 
may be observed continually to diminish, and the depth gradually to de- 
crease ;—at length all further progress is impeded by some natural bar- 
rier; and though the river has now dwindled to a rill, the fountain 
whence it issues cannot be precisely ascertained ; for it divides itself into 
innumerable branches, or escapes among impassable rocks. Thus in 
tracing the stream of our language backward to its remoter sources, when 
we have ascended beyond the derivatives which successively flowed into it 
from the Latin, Greek, and French, and arrived at the scanty dialect of 
our Saxon forefathers,—henceforth all is obscurity and conjecture. The 
Anglo-Saxon may indeed be identified with Gothic or Teutonic, of which 
either it is a dialect, or both have originated in one common source. 
But where is that source to be found? Many plausible and ingenious 
hypotheses have been framed on this interesting subject, of which the 
most recent, and to my mind the most satisfactory, is that of Colonel 
Vans Kennepy, a gentleman whose learning and ability are not only 
honourable to himself, but throw a lustre on his profession; who in his 
able and elaborate ResEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGES, 
refers the Gothic to the Thracian or Pelasgic, and that again to the 
Sanscrit, which he considers to have been the language of Babylonia or 
Assyria, whence the Pelasgi originally migrated. The arguments urged 
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in support of this hypothesis will be reserved for the course of lectures on 
English Literature, which will commence immediately after the Christmas 
vacation, and in which the question of the probable origin of our language 
will be more fully discussed. The earliest date which we shall assume in 
our present inquiries, as verified by competent authority, is the year after 
Christ 360, about which time the Gothic language is said to have received 
an alphabet from Ulphilas, bishop of Masia. His claim to ¢hés honour 
has indeed been contested ; but not to an honour infinitely more exalted 
and enduring ;—that he employed the recent invention for the noblest and 
most beneficial of all purposes —for enlightening his ignorant countrymen 
by the communication of the Scriptures. His translation of the New 
Testament is now the sole remaining relic of the Gothic language.’— 
Professor Dale's Introductory Lecture, pp. 16—18. 

We cannot but think the talented Professor has been here too 
ambitious in his design, and that he has forgotten, if not to esti- 
mate his time and the talents of his pupils, yet, which is of more 
consequence, to compare and measure them together. Did he 
ae the plan he appears to have adopted, he must employ the 

est part of a session in a labour from which minds of the ordinary 
standard would receive no proportionate profit, and it would lead 
to a neglect of subjects which it is of vital importance he should 
fully unfold. With giving far less time than a full discussion of the 
points he has alluded to must necessarily ong! he may still in- 
struct his pupils in the rationale of language. By confining him- 
self to such points of theory as may be necessary to give stability 
to the practical study of language, he will avoid several diffi- 
culties that, especially, which would be the worst he could en- 
counter—of forcing minds to carry more weight than their strength 
allows. 

But we turn from the expression of these doubts, which we 
would have it observed, are not in reference to the excellence of 
the plan considered by itself, but as it relates to the pupils of the 
London University, to present our readers with another part of the 
lecture, which every one must peruse with unmixed gratification. 
Before quoting the conclusion, however, we would remark, that 
as caution will be requisite to keep the Professor from entering on 
a false or too long a track in speculative matters, so will it be 
required in the plan he pursues in teaching what is termed the art 
of composition. We would especially warn him to employ as little 
as possible the artifices, or as we would call them, the fictions 
of the old rhetoricians. They have prevented as many scholars 
from writing well as education has made good reasoners, and an 
system of instruction which should be cramped within their tech- 
nicalities, would be highly unworthy of the improved ideas which 
are daily gaining ground on the subject of education. But it is 
thus Mr. Dale expresses himself on some points of the deepest 
interest, and in a manner which does honour to him in the two- 
fold character in which he spoke :— 

‘But the Man or PrincipLe ony is the centre round which do- 
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mestic felicity revolves; he onLY contributes to the real and enduring 
benefit of his near and dear connections. Contemplated in this aspect— 
and few I think will refuse thus to contemplate it—the morality which may 
be learned from any system of religious opinions that professes to take the 
Bible for its basis, deserves to be estimated far more highly than the most 
extensive acquirements, and even the most splendid abilities, if uncon- 
trolled by those motives and ower er of action, which alone can direct 
them to the production of solid and abiding advantage. Devoid of these 
principles, they have been almost invariably found—like sharp and polished 
weapons in the hands of a lunatic-—to inflict a mortal wound on their 
possessor, and strike deep at the best interests of society. In the history 
of our literature, more particnlarly of the drama, it will be my painful 
duty to point out too many names which exemplify this assertion;—too 
many, whose wreath of imperishable laurel is interwoven with bitter and 
deadly herbs, which, like the envenomed diadem that encircled the brow 
of the Christian virgin in the days of fiery persecution, insinuate a subtle 
poison into the veins, and convey it even to the heart !’—p. 29. 


With equal interest we open the introductory discourse of Pro- 
fessor Hurwitz. The appointment of this ae to the 
Hebrew chair, is gratifying in many respects; first, because he is 


an honourable example of the learning and talent possessed b 
many of his people; next, because he 1s profoundly skilled in the 
knowledge of his subject ; and lastly, because he has enlarged 
views and an unprejudiced mind. The oe Saati of this 


lecture is of the most interesting nature. The Professor has given 
a rapid sketch of the history of the Hebrew language, and has 
interspersed it with several observations as amusing as they are 
learned and recondite. Of this kind are his remarks on the con- 
troversy respecting the primitive language of the human race, 
those on the successive changes in the style of the Hebrew writers, 
and some others on the synonymes found in the Scriptures. The 
following will afford the reader an opportunity of judging of the 
matter which the lecture contains: we extract it as the most free 
from learned quotations. 


‘In the Pentateuch we find the language already in the highest state of 
improvement it ever attained. In this most ancient of all books, we have 
already the two great divisions of style—prose and verse—distinctly 
marked, and formally recognized; and what is not less remarkable, the 
Prose constitutes the far larger portion of the work. And permit me to 
observe, that the intellect and intellectual cultivation of a people must 
have already reached an advanced point, who possessed a language of 
facts, or simple Historic narrative, and at the same time, a language of 
the Imagination, often conveying the same facts as the former, but as 
contemplated in moments of high emotions and excited Fancy; and each 
of these languages subsisting apart from each other, and enjoying its own 
special character:—an advantage this, which the Greeks had but im- 
perfectly attained, even so late as the age of Herodotus. 

_ ‘The golden age of the Hebrew language began with Moses, and con- 
tinued, with little variation, to the end of the reign of Hezekiah. It was 
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during this long period, that Hebrew literature arrived at its most flourish- 
ing state. The song of Deborah, and the prayer of Hannah, show, 
that even in times of anarchy, the Israelites neither neglected their lan- 
guage, nor,—and I would particularly draw your attention to this, as a 
forcible and demonstrative proof of high cultivation—the education of their 
Daughters. It was even during these disturbed times, that the Schools 
of the Prophets were established. It was during this golden period of the 
language, that the Royal Bards of Israel struck their Harps, and the 
eloquent prophets of the Hebrews poured forth those energetic and manly 
Orations, which have been, and ever will be, the admiration of ages. 

‘After the death of Hezekiah, when the Assyrians and the Chaldeans 
made frequent inroads into the land, the language began sensibly to 
decline. 

‘Jeremiah is not, indeed, deficient in poetical beauties; but he wants 
that majesty, elegance, and purity of diction, which characterize Isaiah, 
Joel, Habakkuk, and other ancient Prophets. In proportion as the state 
declined, so did the genius of the language: tillat last, when the nation 
was plucked up from its native soil, and transplanted into a foreign coun- 
try,Judah’s sweet toned lyre was struck dumb; Sion’s sacred minstrels hung 
their harps on the willows; and when thcir spoilers asked them to sing the 


festive song, they emphatically exclaimed, 95) MO IN8 by a iiad “uP 
TS WU PN ‘AL! how can we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?’* 


The vanquished gradually exchanged their own venerable tongue for that 
of their vanquishers; and the Hebrew rapidly approached its dying days. 
The lamp of prophecy was not entirely exhausted; but it gave only a dim 
light: it was surrounded with a thick oppressive atmosphere. The five 
last prophets still poured forth their Oracles in Hebrew; but it was no 
longer the pure classic Hebrew of their predecessors. In short, the lan- 
guage became more and more intermixed with foreign words and idioms, 
so that, in the time of Nehemiah, the bulk of the people had entirely 
forgotten the language of their ancestors: and had not Providence raised 
an Ezra, and inspired him with a holy zeal for the Religiou of his Fore- 
fathers, the Sacred Writings might have been irrecoverably lost. 

‘The Israelites justly consider Ezra as the restorer of their religion, 
and the preserver of their Holy Law. Nor must we omit Nehemiah,— 
this truly pious patriot, who, amidst the dazzling splendour of an Eastern 
Court, could still drop a tear for the shattered walls of Jerusalem, and 
weep for the forlorn condition of his country;—-who, although Cup- 
bearer to the Persian monarch, and enjoying great consideration, and 
dignified office, did not forget his distressed brethren; but sacrificing 
ease and comfort, and honours, hastened to their relief, and re-animated 
their drooping spirit. He it was, who, together with Ezra and other 
eminent men, first introduced the custom of reading the Law in public, 
and of interpreting it to the people, who soon learnt to appreciate its 
value, and to practice its invigorating lessons; and the consequence was, 
that idolatry was for ever banished from amongst Israel. Thus did these 
pious men labour for the benefit of their nation, and laid a sure and solid 
foundation for the revival of learning. This was all that circumstances 
permitted them to do. The people had already adopted the Chaldee as 
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their vernacular tongue, and the Hebrew became, what it has ever since 
been, a dead or learned language. 

‘A new epoch now commences in the history of the language, which 
my limited time will not permit me further to pursue. I shall therefore 
only briefly remark, that ever since that period, the Hebrew continued to 
be cultivated amongst the Jews with more or less success, in proportion 
as they were more or less persecuted ;—that it was transmitted traditionally 
from generation to generation, until the beginning of the tenth century 
of the present era, when Rabbi Saadias, the celebrated author of the 
Arabic version, wrote the first grammar of the Hebrew language. He was 
soon followed by other learned Israelites, who, during that and the fol- 
lowing four centuries, distinguished themselves, not only in grammatical 
learning, but in every other department of knowledge. The names and 
works of Jehuda ben Karish, Menacham ben Serug, Jehudah ben Chiuig, 
Jonah ben Ganach, Solomon ben Gebirol, Jehudah Hallevi, Jarchi, Aben 
Ezra, Maimonides, Joseph, Moses, and David Kimchi, Nachmanides, 
Aben Sid, Abarbanel, Elias Levita, and many others too numerous to 
be named, are all we!l known to the learned. 

‘Indeed, this was the golden age of Rabbinical Literature. The Jews 
of Spain, in particular, devoted their minds to Philosophy, Medicine, 
Mathematics, and Astronomy; and it is well known, that they greatly 
assisted in keeping up the lamp of science, during the ages of Gothic 
darkness. They made astonishing progress in every branch of learning, 
until in the year 1492, a bigoted king, incited by a brutal and ignorant 
priesthood, who dreaded the light of science, plunged half a million of 
human beings into misery and despair, and almost extinguished the mental 
light of Israel. 

‘Excepting Origen in the second, and Jerome in the fourth century, 
very few Christians could boast of a considerable knowledge of the Hebrew 
before the beginning of the sixteenth century. Reuchlin was the first 
that led the way. He was followed by a few others; but the prejudices 
of the times, joined with the prevailing ignorance, prevented the general 
diffusion of Hebraic learning.’—Professor Hurwitz’s Lecture, pp. 16—20, 

Professor Hurwitz has concluded his lecture with an appeal to 
the students at large, and to those of his own persuasion in 
particular, which we trust could be read by no one without ex- 
citing strong feelings of interest. His situation is to himself, as 
we doubt not he has sincerely stated, one highly gratifying to 
his mind ; it is one also in which he may be of important service 
to his own people, in contributing to their advancement in in- 
tellectual improvements of all kinds; and to the world, in shewin 
how much good may be done for two widely separated parties, 
when there is even one talented and thinking man connected 
with, and interested for, both. 

The lecture on Greek literature, by Professor Long, evinces 
strong good sense, and that practical acquaintance with the true 
method of teaching a classical language, which secures the most 
beneficial results. It is by the sentiments this gentleman has 
expressed, and the plan he intends pursuing, that the New Uni- 
versity will materially increase the bulk of national knowledge, 
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and bestow the advantages of learning not merely on the few 
whom they adorn, but on the many whom they may comfort and 
strengthen. The former part of the lecture is occupied with an 
excellent sketch of the history of the language, which the student 
may read with profit: the passages which we consider of most 
importance to extract, is the detail given of the plan of instruc- 
tion proposed to be pursued, which we would recommend to the 
attention of both teachers and scholars in every part of the 
kingdom. 

; The mode of instruction that will be at present adopted in the Greek 
classes, is necessarily in some degree determined by the proficiency of 
those who enter them: the experience of future years, and improvement 
in early education, will enable the teacher to correct whatever may be 
found erroneous, and to extend the course of instruction with the increasing 
capabilities of the pupils. 

‘ The class will commence their Greek studies with the history of the 
expedition of the younger Cyrus, aided by the Greek mercenaries, against 
his brother the king of Persia. This book is selected because it is one of 
the most simple and perspicuous narratives in the Greek language, and 
the best adapted for those who possess only a small knowledge of the 
subject. 

- Before the class commence the perusal of the Anabasis, I shall give 
to them a short account of its author, of the period when he lived, the 
principal events of his life, with a brief outline of what his history con- 
tains, and the means that he had of acquiring his information and pre- 
serving it in a written form. It is unnecessary to point out the value and 
the importance of such preliminary knowledge: it may be well to remark, 
that the class will never read any Greek author without receiving this 
essential and necessary introduction. Opportunities will constantly occur 
during their perusal, of calling the pupil’s attention to passages which 
will illustrate and confirm the remarks that have been made. To render 
the subject-matter of the Anabasis interesting and useful, the geography 
of Asia Minor and the regions watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, will 
be explained both in written lectures and by occasional observations 
during the lessons of the class. 

‘ After the careful perusal of three or four books of the Anabasis, the 
class may without any difficulty and with much profit, read one of the 
easiest Greek tragedies, the Prometheus of Eschylus. 

‘ The history of the origin and development of the Attic drama will be 
presented to the class, as far as it can be collected from the scanty mate- 
rials that remain. It will be useful also to make a few remarks on the 
difference between the drama and our own, with respect to its connec- 
tion with the political institutions and the religious ceremonies of the 
age. 

‘ These two subjects will probably occupy the class during about one 
half of the first session, and if their progress answers the expectations 
of the instructor, they will then proceed to study the most useful 
parts of Grecian history in the original authors, commencing with 
Herodotus. : 

‘ It was at first intended that the class should begin at this point ; but 
tll the nature and objects of the University instruction are more exten- 
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sively known, it will be necessary for them to improve their know- 
ledge of the language by the preliminary course which J have just 
described. 

‘ | will endeavour to explain the mode in which I shall direct their phi- 
lological studies during the perusal of Xenophon and the Greek Play. 
The pupils who join the Greek class are expected to possess a competent 
knowledge of what is called the accidence, and the power to read with 
some degree of accuracy the simple and perspicuous language of Xeno- 
phon, They will necessarily have obtained some acquaintance with the 
relative positions of words, when they are arranged in sentences, a 
branch of grammatical knowledge which we designate by the Greek term 
Syntax. 

‘ The philosophical, I mean the true principles of language are to be 
investigated by the aid of etymology, which, if we may judge from most 
of our elementary books and lexicons of the Greek language, has been 
prosecuted with less success than other parts of grammar. 

‘ The nature of the Greek alphabet will be explained to the class, with 
the probable powers of some, and the certain sounds of other letters: this 
is a necessary introduction to the more accurate knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and to the observation of these numerous instances of compound 
and derivative words in which the representatives of similar sounds are 
interchanged. 

‘The compound or derivative words that occur in each lesson will be 
resolved into their component parts, or reduced to the simplest form, 
called the root, where our inquiry terminates. To render the pupil 
familiar with this process, and likewise with the reverse operation, of 
forming from a given primitive the varions derivative words, and assigning 
their respective significations, I shall exhibit to them in writing nume- 
rous examples of those regular terminations under which are comprised 
nearly all the words in the Greek language. From some primitives we 
find a number of derivative words flowing by the most regular and simple 
analogy ; in other cases the series is incomplete; but the accurate scholar 
can determine what would be the form of the deficient words, if they 
really did exist. 

‘ In this way, words will not be learned separately, but in classes, some 
of which will contain several thousand examples: much of the unnecessary 
labour that is imposed on students may be saved, and the pleasure of the 
pursuit will constantly increase with the increasing powers of the pupil. 
This plan presents no difficulties even to the youngest student: it is 
nothing more than doing with words what he is daily doing with every 
object that he sees; he examines things, aad from general resemblances 
he assigns them to their respective classes ;—-if he can be taught to make 
the comparison more accurately, and to be more careful in drawing a 
conclusion, his understanding will derive advantage from the exercise, 
whether the subjects of comparison be things, or their representatives.— 
Professor Long's Introductory Lecture, pp. 19—22. 


After some very judicious observations on the authors to be 
read, on the order in which they will be taken up, and the 
accompaniments to the study of them, the Professor proceeds :— 


‘ The instruction at first will be principally carried on by lessons, as they 
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are generally called: the students will come prepared with a certain portion of 
each author, and they will be examined on every part of it in the usual 
manner. They will hear remarks made, have questions proposed, or per- 
form other exercises that may be thought necessary. 

‘Part of the time oceupied in instruction will always be devoted to 
some examination of the preceding day’s subject, for the double purpose of 
removing difficulties and detecting inattention. 

‘Two modes of instruction will be combined when the class can read 
Greek with ease: part of the time will be occupied by the Professor's pre- 
lections, which will be applied to the explanation and the eriticism of a 
portion of the more difficult Greek writers. 

‘They will be adapted both to the uses of the class, and of others of a 
more advanced age who may wish to peruse a Greek writer. The regular 
students will afterwards be examined on the same portion of the author 
which was illustrated ; and they will be required to translate, and expla 
fully, both the more difficult passages and the easier parts which were 
slightly passed over in the prelections. 

‘Such a plan appears to present advantages for the acquisition of the 
Greek language: it will increase the labour of the Professor; but it will 
tend to the general advantage of the classes, by bringing him occasionally 
before those who are more competent to judge. 

‘The instruction that will be given to the classes at the opening of the 
University may not be exactly that which some will expect or wish : but it 
is necessary to adapt it to the acquirements of the majority of the Greek 
students. Those to whom is intrusted the earlier education of youth in- 
tended for this University, have now an opportunity of co-operating effec- 
tually in improving our public instruction. The respective merits of the 
different systems of acquiring elementary knowledge, and of the books 
used for this purpose, they may decide by the unprejudiced exercise of 
their own judgment, and by actual experiment. The most important part 
of education, the early part, is perhaps the most difficult : the necessity of 
improving it is now no longer denied ; and the efforts of the present age 
have already done something towards removing the obstacles of habit and 
ignorance. 

‘ If the system of elementary education were framed with reference to 
its extension in well directed schools of public instruction, even we of the 
present day might indulge the pleasing hope of seeing a superior genera- 
tion rise around us. The neglected or the suppressed energies of many 
of our countrymen would be roused from their state of inactivity or torpor, 
- directed to the benefit of themselves and the community.’—pp. 

0, 31. 


The present state of English literature, the growimg interest 
which is felt in that of Germany, and the known admiration of it, 
which influences many of the greatest geniuses of which this 
country can at present boast ; all tend to give an importance to the 
study of the German language, which raises it above every 
other. We are quite sure that its value is not over rated. Our 
native literature, as it is at present characterized, can receive no 

reater advantage than the impulse which would be given to it 
if the deep spiritual muse of Germany were familiarized among 
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us. The influence which the popularity of any kind of foreign 
literature has on national feeling, is never trifling, and a philo- 
sopher could find few subjects more interesting than the examina- 
tion of the different changes which have been brought about by 
these external influences. In the present day, the effect produced 
by the general study of German, would be a modification of the 
fruitless passion for novels—light, versifying, political controversy, 
and the fashionable modes of expressing religious zeal; by thought- 
fulness and sentiment, by the quickening of intellect, and the 
more ardent love of truth and beauty; by the grace which would 
be found in humanity, spiritual, essential humanity, and by the 
more certain tendencies to devotion which would thence result. 
We took up Dr. Mihlenfels’ lecture with the full sense of what 
ought to be the feelings of a Professor of German literature in 
this country, and we have had the satisfaction to find that 
his sentiments coincide perfectly with our own. The noble 
and elevated ideas which run through every page of the lecture 
from first to last, deserve the most serious attention by eve 
philosophic mind. There isa greatness of thought in all the opinions 
stated, which stamp them with the signs of true genius, and had 
the lecture come to us alone, instead of being one of a series, we 
should have considered ourselves justified in giving it, small as 
it is, a very conspicuous place among the literary productions of 
the day. We must, however, be content with presenting our 
readers with the conclusion only of this admirable address. 


‘ That the study of the German language has of late so much increased, 
and still continues to increase in this country, must be hailed by every 
German, who loves his own and esteems the English nation, as a gratifying 
symptom, that the great literary exertions of Germany begin to be justly 
appreciated. For, Gentlemen, I think that among nations as among 
individuals, a just appreciation can only be formed where the congenial 
mind undertakes the office of inquiry. The productions of a genius will 
be most valued by him who has sympathizing views and feelings, and in 
whom the ray of truth and beauty kindles the enthusiasm of noble emu- 
lation. The literary world of Germany has long done ample justice to the 
literature and national character of England. The study of your great 
poets, especially that of your incomparable Shakspeare, has had no in- 
considerable effect upon the literature of Germany, as I shall be able to 
show to you in my lectures on that literature. It was your Bacons, 
Lockes, Newtons, and Humes, who roused the slumbering spirit of philo- 
sophical study in Germany; they suggested ideas Which our philosophers 
investigated and enlarged, or on which they founded new systems. It is, 
then, but justice, it is but requital, that England should notice and fairly 
estimate the progresses which have led to the present state of literary and 
scientific cultivation in Germany. 

‘In conclusion then, Gentlemen, allow me to say, that when you, by 
the deep and earnest study of the language of the Germans, shall be 
enabled to appreciate their literature; when you shall have been excited 
by it to the study of their history, following the development of events, 
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moral and political, which have influenced the German character,—then, 
and only then, will you be qualified to judge that character fairly. You 
will probably find the Germans in their life, as they appear in their lite- 
rature: the inward world of thought and feeling has always predominated 
with them. They have been led to national exertions more by indistinct 
impulse and enthusiasm, than by calculating intellect ; and while the love 
of liberty has ever warmed the German breast, it has burned most fiercely 
when their right of freedom or thought of conscience was impeded. It is 
this, their contemplative tendency, which has led them to cultivate the 
pleasures afforded in the seclusion of domestic life, rather than to strive 
for those inalienable rights which alone can secure private happiness. 
The German steps from the narrow circle of his family, into the bound- 
less field of speculative research; but, unhappily, he too often forgets 
that it is only by his exertions for national welfare that he can give a 
practical value to those researches. No people has ever more actively and 
successfully cultivated the empire of ideas—none neglected more de- 
plorably the affairs of the commonweal and of actual life. The Germans 
will be found admirable fathers, virtuous members of society, loyal sub- 
jects, eminent scholars—-but careless citizens. There have, however, 
been struggles—glorious ones—for national union and independence ; 
but the rousing spirit has been checked and stifled, and the people soon 
lulled into a contemplative slumber by the cradle-song of their many 
thousand cosmopolitical writers, who, with few exceptions, have neglected 
to afford scope for public life and national activity. In theories and 
speculations, the German scholars stand foremost. Their extensive learn- 
ing is universally acknowledged, and Germany is considered as the great 
mart of ideas, which are practically applied every where but in Germany. 
In history, they have made the most profound researches ; in their poetry, 
the visions of philosophy and the incidents of common life, are admirably 
portrayed. Yes, Gentlemen, the present state of German literature is a 
true mirror of the rational life of Germany; yet their Janguage now stands 
forth— a warning spirit ; the narrator of the past, and the prophet of the 
future. As long as it shall exist in its progressive state, so long may the 
expectation be indulged, that Germans, strong by national union, will one 
day occupy that rank among the nations, to which their history and their 
lofty character entitle them.’—Professor Miihlenfels’ Introductory Lecture, 
pp. 25—27. 


We have been thus far so confined to the lectures, which are of 
a more directly literary character, that we now find ourselves 
obliged to pass over, with a few general observations, those which, 
from involving questions of science, would require for their proper 
and full consideration, a much larger space than we can at present 
spare for them. Dr. Lardner’s address, which was received, when 
delivered, with the greatest testimonies of approbation, is well 
adapted to excite the attention of the most careless student ; it is 
ingenious and learned, but the nature of the subject is such, that 
we are less able to form a positive judgment of the Professor’s future 
plans, than we are on those where the parts less depend on detail 
and demonstration. In the same manner we are obliged to content 
ourselves with a general expression of gratification at the very 
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interesting and instructive lecture of Dr. Grant, which is filled 
with details that it will be almost as delightful to hear dilated upon 
in the future course, as to wander ourselves among the primeval 
hills and valleys of the earth. The conspicuous talent evinced by 
all the Professors in the medical school of the University, is matter 


of great congratulation, and we cannot do better than finish 
our extracts by one from the lecture, deserving of the same high 
praise as its predecessors, of Dr. Conolly, whom we rejoice to see 
filling a station he so well merits, both as a nfan and a physician. 


‘ Let me exhort you never to take less worthy views of the profession in 
which you have engaged, or at any time to become unduly sceptical of its 
powers. Those powers are indeed limited, but by no means visionary. 
Although there may be great difficulty in finding out the principles of the 
science, we may be assured they are no less exact than any by which other 
sciences are regulated. The leading characters of all the most serious 
diseases have been the same from the earliest era of which we have an 
medical records: the susceptibilities and the functions of the body, the 
properties of medicinal substances, the state of the earth and of the air, 
have undergone no change; the faculties of the human mind, the springs 
of human affection and passion (with all which enlightened medicine has 
to do), have ever been the same. The treatment, therefore, of disease 
ought not to be wavering or uncertain; ought not to present a broad and 
unnatural contrast to this great uniformity and constancy of nature. Nor 
will you find that it does so, if you confine your views to such treatment 
as can alone be accounted rational, and meet the varieties of disease by 
means which, though equally varied, are not adopted capriciously or in- 
cautiously, but suggested by such knowledge of the nature of diseases as 
you can acquire. Be assured, gentlemen, that exercised with judgment, 
medicine will enable you to exert more controul over disease than you 
sometimes dare to hope. Many acute affections may be overcome and de- 
stroyed with what may almost be called certainty; the roe of mor- 
bid formations of the most serious kind may be suspended, if not wholly 
prevented; and in some cases effectually and wholly checked ; whilst in 
almost every case sufferings may be lessened, life rendered comfortable, 
and death delayed. Such, even at present, is the power of medicine; and 
if we look at the apparent intention of the most fatal morbid processes, 
and consider the exhaustless stores of nature, and the daily productions of 
scientific pharmacy, we shall.see much reason to believe that the powers 
of medicine may yet be greatly amplified ; that some diseases now consi- 
dered the most intractable may hereafter become curable by art. The 
justifiable hope of being able to add to the resources of the physician or 
surgeon; of being able to cure diseases now invariably fatal; to relieve 
sufferings which now proceed uncontrouled; and thus to become signal 
benefactors to your nation and to the world, is surely sufficient to prevent 
your becoming desponding during your studies, or inert in your daily prac- 
tice. If there be any truth in these observations, you cannot be despond- 
ing without folly, or negligent without criminality. 

‘It is, | hope, almost superfluous for me to explain that in making the 
observations I have done on the diligent employment of a medical student's 
time, and on the devotion of all his faculties to his profession, | have not 
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meant to encourage or excuse the total neglect of more serious thoughts 
and occupations. God forbid, gentlemen, that I should be supposed for 
a moment capable of joining in any hypocritical and odious cry, in which 
the sacred name of religion is employed to promote political ends and 
worldly interests, to justify persecution, and to excite the worst passions 
of men! But there zs a religion which makes men better; and so much 
of your employment will be among the works of the Almighty hand, and 
you will have so many opportunities of rightly estimating at the bed of the 
sick and the dying the true value of all mere worldly considerations, that 
I trust I may without impropriety beseech you in the midst of your busy 
engagements, not to let your feelings be interested by these occupations in 
vain. Habitually engaged, as you will be, in doing good, I should wish 
you to be supported and directed in your exertions by an exalted sense of 
duty. This is the state of mind by which all the brightest characters in 
our profession were distinguished, and I pray that it may be yours. 

‘ As the rules of the University leave you one day in the week (Satur- 
day) for the revision and arrangement of your notes, and for proper relax- 
ation, you will not be under the necessity of pean, any part of Sunday 
in that manner. On that day, therefore, let all your medical occupations 
be put aside—your Hospital attendance, or visits to any poor patients 
under your care, excepted. Attend the services of religion. Examine 
how you are passing your time. Review and regulate your thoughts; and 
clear your minds of any animosities or discomposures which may have 
arisen during the week. Let the remainder of the day be passed in the 
perusal of esteemed authors, or in the society of wise and good associates. 
You will then not only not lose a day, but will actually gain time, by the 
refreshment of your minds; and by the acquisition of that serenity, the 
want of which is most unfavourable to mental exertion and which is never 
enjoyed except when we are quite at peace with ourselves.’— Dr. Conolly’s 
Introductory Lecture.—pp. 31—34. 


Dr. wer | deserves the greatest approbation, both public and 
private, for the expression of these noble sentiments. 

We take leave of this highly important subject with regret. 
The foundation of a new university fills the mind with thoughts 
alike interesting, whether it look into the past or the future. We 
can meen conceive an imagination so dull as not to be excited in 
a hundred different ways by the contemplation, nor any reason so 
confined as not to discover an equal oalaher of causes for rejoicing. 
May no party feeling, in either politics or religion, ever affect a 
design so calculated to produce general good. The cause of truth 
is the same to all who love truth, whatever be their modes of 
thinking, or the mediums through which they seek her. If the 
London University be made instrumental to the promotion of her 
holy cause, the consequences cannot long be hidden; they will be 
felt in the purer atmosphere of public thought, in the firmer 
texture of public principle, and then every honest and just man, 
every patriot and every Christian, will rejoice in making common 
cause with the founders of the institution. 


It will not be long before the friends of learning will have fresh 
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cause for congratulation. The foundation of another edifice devoted 
to the same valuable purposes will soon be laid, and we shall have 
again reason to rejoice at the prosperous efforts made in aid of 
education, and to express our earnest desire that, though truth may 
have sometimes been lost, and at others can only be discovered when 
brought within bounds and limits, she may lose none of her strength 
when in future submitted to the necessities of human imperfection. 





Arr. I1.-—The Code of Terpsichore: a practical and historical treatise 
on the Ballet, Dancing, and Pantomime ; with a complete theory of 
the Art of Dancing; intended as well for the instruction of amateurs 
as the use of professionad persans. By C. Blasis, principal dancer at 
the King’s Theatre, and composer of ballets. Translated under the 
Author's immediate inspection. By R. Barton. pp. 548. 8vo. With 
18 plates. London. 1828, 


HiTHERTO we have been taught to believe that there is a time for 
every thing under the sun—* a time to weep, and a time to laugh ; 
a time to mourn, and a time to dance.” ‘No, says Monsieur 
Blasis, the principal dancer at the King’s Theatre, and composer 
of ballets. ‘ This is downright heresy—a renunciation of the alle- 
giance we owe to the goddess Terpsichore, and blasphemy against 
hername. There is, or ought to be, time for nothing but dancing ; 
not even a time to fight if you be attacked ; nor to run, if pursued 
by a mad bull ora bear escaped from the Zoological gardens; nor to 
ride if you cannot walk; nor to pursue “ any pleasure but that 
which the goddess affords ;” for all these are “ powerful enemies” 
to dancing, which requires ‘ such intense application,” that our 
‘‘ chief delight” ought to be concentrated in its study and prac- 
tice.’ ”—pp. 50—51. 

Within the gay atmosphere of Almacks, or the King’s Theatre, 
all this, we doubt not, will sound orthodox and well; but we may 
remind M. Blasis, that there are a few other places in the world 
besides the ball-room and the boards of the opera, where it would 
appear as strange as would the Archbishop of re age | in a 
galliard costume, performing one of Cimarosa’s bravuras. Did the 
acknowledged pleasures of dancing, however, require any defence, 
we could help M. Blasis to some high authorities thereupon. Not 
to mention King David and the daughters of Shiloh, there was the 
grave Socrates—the great moralist of Greece—who would be merry 
by fits, sing, dance, and take his liquor too (another great heresy 
in the eyes of M. Blasis) or else Theodoret belies him. Nay, this 
same Socrates, when well advanced in years, actually took lessons 
in dancing from Aspasia, the beautiful nurse of Grecian eloquence ; 
but the philosopher was not like M. Blasis, afraid of spoiling his 
rond-de-jambes, his grands fouettés, and his battemens, by riding ; 
for he would sometimes ride a cock horse with his children—inter- 
posité arundine cruribus suis, cum filiis ludens, as we find it in 
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Valerius Maximus, lib. viii. c. 8. A _ still weightier authority 
we can produce in that severe and stern Roman, Cato, the 
Censor, who is recorded to have danced when approaching his 
grand climacteric. Indeed, as Plutarch well says, the most 
virtuous, honest, and gravest of men, will use feasts, jests, and 
dancing, as others do sauce to their meats. To come nearer 
our own times, the celebrated Castruccio, the patriot of Lucca, 
when reprehended by a friend for dancing beside his dignity, 
replied, as Machiavelli reports in his life, qui sapit interdiu, vix 
unquam noctu desipit—which may be interpreted ‘“ if a man be 
wise all day, he may, if he so pleases, dance like a fool at night.” 
In some parts of our own country, Wales for example, even at no 
very remote period, it was not an unusual practice on Sundays to 
play the people out of church with a fiddle, and terminate the 
service by a dance in the church yard; and we are told in the 
Complainte of Scotlande, p. 102, that ‘‘1t was ane celest recreation 
to behold ther lycht lopene, galmonding, stendling bakwart and 
forduart, dans and base dansis, paunans, galyardis, turdions, 
branlis, and branglis, buffons, vith mony vthir lycht dansis, the 
Re ar ouer prolixit to be repersit.” The estimation in which 

ancing was held in the reign of our Henry VIJ. appears from a 
curious entry in his Exchequer accounts, where we find that a spy 
was paid two pounds; _his fool, Pechie, six and eight-pence; and 
one Richard Beden, for writing books, ten shillings; but “to the 
young dameysell that daunceth,” was paid the sum of “ thirt 
pounds,” a very considerable sum in those days. About the same 
period we find Pitrot, the person who played the roll of principal 
dancer in the opera at Vienna, assuming all the airs of a prince; and 
though commanded by the emperor himself to dance in the first 
act of the ballet, he would not make his appearance till the last, 
upon which the court left the opera, when Pitrot, to show how 
little he cared for them, exerted himself to put forth more than his 
usual skill to amuse the audience who remained. The emperor, 
however, condescended to forgive this insult, and at his departure 
presented the dancer with his miniature set in brilliants. Pitrot 
received it.with the most careless indifference, pressed his thumb 
upon the glass, and crushed the picture to pieces, adding, ‘“ Thus 
I treat men not deserving my friendship.” 

M. Blasis will perceive from these slight notices respecting his 
profession, that we have not judged it amiss to attend toa few 
other things besides dancing, and though aware that a little 
learning has been pronounced a dangerous thing, the principal 
dancer at the King’s theatre seems to hold a different opinion, so 
far at least as dancing is concerned, having expended all his store 
of reading in illustrating his subject. How he contrived to find 
leisure to read, much less to write a goodly volume of 548 pages, 
seeing that dancing requires a man’s chief delight to be concen- 
trated by intense appplication to its study and practice, we have no 
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means of knowing; but that M. Blasis has read to some extent, 
appears evident from his numerous quotations and allusions, both 
to the classics and to modern works. 

The Code of Terpsichore, in fact, is a learned treatise, critical, 
philosophical, and practical, claiming for the ballet, or dancing, 
in its most extended sense, the high rank of one of the fine arts. 
We find accordingly throughout the work, a continued chain of 
comparisons between dancing and the drama, painting, poetry, 
music, and oratory, which, though a little far fetched, and at 
times somewhat ludicrous, serve to make the book light, lively, 
and readable. We were particularly amused with his accounts of 
national dances—the Chicha, the Angrismene, the Tarantella, the 
Fandango, the Bolero, &c. We have frequently read of the Ta- 
rantella, but never before met with so full a description of it. 


‘The Neapolitan Tarantella is, of all modern dances, the liveliest and 
most diversified, but like the Sicilienne, it possesses much similitude to 
the Fandango. Both are, I believe, (but particularly the former), a 
mixture of Spanish and Italian dancing, and must have had their rise on 
the introduction of the Spanish style into Italy. 

‘The ‘Tarantella is the national dance of the Neapolitans. It is gay 
and voluptuous; its steps, attitudes, and music, still exhibit the character 
of those who invented it. 

‘This dance is generally supposed to have derived its name from the 
Tarantella, a vonemous spider of Sicily. Those who have the misfortune 
to be bitten by it cannot escape dissolution but by a violent perspiration, 
which forces the poison out of the body through the pores. As exercise 
is the principal and surest method to effect this perspiration, it was 
discovered by repeated experiments, that music was the only incentive to 
motion on the unhappy sufferers. It possessed the power of making them 
leap about, until extreme fatigue put an end to their exertions. The 
then fell, and the sweating thus occasioned seldom failed of effecting a 
radical cure. 

‘The music best adapted to the performance of this kind of miracle, 
is excessively lively ; its notes and distances strongly marked are of the 
measure. The reiterated strains of these triolets together, with the 
vivacity of the movement, are capable of electrifying frames whose total 
derangement appears on the point of depriving them of animation. 

‘ Whether the Tarantella dance was first used as a remedy for the bite of 
the spider, or whether the attitudes and gestures with which the music inspired 
the sufferers, gave the first idea of forming them into a dance, it is impos- 
sible to determine, but it owes its origin unquestionably to that complaint. 

‘Love and pleasure are conspicuous throughout this dance. Each 
motion, each gesture, is made with the most voluptuous gracefulness. 
Animated by the accompanying mandolines, tambourines, and castag- 
nettes, the woman tries, by her rapidity and liveliness, to excite the love of 
her partner, who, in his turn, endeavours to charm her with his agility, 
elegance, and demonstrations of tenderness. 

‘The two dancers unite, separate, return, fly into each other’s arms, 
again bound away, and in their different gestures alternately exhibit love, 
coquetry, and inconstancy. ‘The eye of the spectator is incessantly 
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diverted with the variety of sentiments which they experience; nor can 
any thing be more eames than these | ag wee groups and evolutions. 
Son.etimes they hold each others hands, the man kneels down whilst the 
woman dances round him; then again he rises; again she starts from 
him, and he eagerly pursues. Thus the whole dance is but assault and 
defence, and defeat or victory appears equally their object.'—p. 19. 


It may be, for ought we know, correct enough to ascribe the 
origin of this dance to the Tarantula spider, the Lycosia Taran- 
ya of naturalists, and we will not gainsay that, as Lord Bacon 
explained it, “the malignity of the infecting vapour danceth the 
principal spirits.” But so far as this insect is concerned, we know 
there has on much exaggeration, for Dr. Clavitio submitted to 
be bitten by one without experiencing any bad effect, and Count 
de Borch, as we are told by Amoureux, bribed a man to undergo 
the same experiment, in whom the only result was a swelling and 
itching in the part bitten, which the fellow charmed away with a 
bottle of wine, without dancing a single step.* The description 
which we shall next quote refers to a Greek dance, supposed to 
be derived from antiquity, and still practised in Greece. To us it 
is altogether new. 


‘The Angrismene, or la Fachée, (the angry maiden), is performed by 
two persons of different sexes. A young girl first appears dancing, (the 
music plays a languid andantino); after she has gone round in a glissade 
kind of step, a young man presents himself, also dancing; he plays 
about her with a handkerchief which he holds in his hand, and attempts to 
approach her, but she, by her countenance and motions, expresses her 
scorn and contempt, and runs away. The lover exhibits much grief on 
seeing himself thus rejected, and accuses Fate for his ill fortune. He, 
however, again advances towards the object of his love, and seeks to move 
her compassion, but the young girl, proud of her advantage, again drives 
him from her, and forbids him to mention his love. In the meantime 
the motions of both dancers are in perfect concert with the music, and 
express with precision the sentiments of anger and love. At length the 
young man seeing himself so inhumanly treated, trembles with fury, and 
knows not on what to resolve; after a short time, however, he decides on 
adopting violence. She then darts a severe and threatening look at him. 
He becomes motionless, sighs, and gradually seems to give himself up to 
despair. He turns his fervid eyes upwards, and conjures heaven to put 
an end to his existence, then tying his handkerchief round his throat, 
pulls it very tight, and appears on the point of falling. The maiden 
immediately runs to support him, and deplores her unnecessary rigour. 
She unties the handkerchief, calls her lover, and endeavours, by every 
means, to reanimate him; he gradually revives; the languishing voice of 
his mistress strikes his ear ; he looks around him, and finding himself in 
her arms, his happiness is complete. Joy then unites the hearts of the 
two lovers, and they swear to each other eternal fidelity. Their dance 
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then regains its former liveliness, and becomes the interpreter of their 
reciprocal sentiments.’—p. 31. 

For his account of the castanets in the Spanish Fandango, we 
- can furnish him with the probable African original. ‘ Near Tetuaa,’ 
says Temple, in his Second Journey through Spain, ‘ we saw at the 
tomb of one of their saints, seven or eight blacks from the interior 
of Africa, dancing in a ring, whilst one stood in the centre makin 
hideous grimaces and tetning round incessantly by leaps. Eac 
held in fie hands a pair of large hollow copper fax orna- 
mented with fringes and tassels of horse-hair, while two who did 
not mingle in the dance beat upon drums, This was the whole 
of the music, and the monotonous and discordant sounds were 
well suited to the measure. They may he said to jump, rather 
than dance.’ 

M. Blasis has not favoured us with any account of Dutch 
national dancing, probably supposing that the divine art could 
not exist among 3 ogre burgo-masters, and their still more 
corpulent fraws. If he has unwittingly adopted this notion, we 
must undeceive him. Some of the Dutch dances indeed are 
singularly curious, as the people are by no means devoid of anima- 
tion. In one of their dances, described by Pratt, the man turns 
his female partner round on tip-toe several hundred times together, 
without the smallest intermission, circling her waist with one 
hand and elevating the other above the head, to meet her hand. 
The incredible rapidity with which this whirling is performed, and 
the length of time it continues, turns the spectators giddy, but 
seems to have no effect on the parties engaged in the dance. 
While one couple dance in this manner, it is not uncommon for 
ten or a dozen others to leap from their seats, _ in hand, (for 
a Dutchman is inseparable from his pipe) and each seizing a 
female partner, spin them round like so many te-totums. The 
following is given us by M. Blasis as a finished description of 
Italian dancing, translated from Marina’s Adonis, the performer 


being no less a personage than the goddess of his idolatry, Terp- 
sichore herself. 


‘ Terpsichore, the goddess of dancing, finding herself alone, betakes 
herself to the pleasures of graceful movements; first, she retires, then 
advances, displaying as she lightly trips along, a beauteous knee. Her 
attention is fixed on the harmonious sounds, while she arranges her steps 
in prelude. She flies around her new theatre, her motions quicken, and 
her steps increase ; so buoyant she appears, that waves i well sustain 
her tread. On her small foot she pauses skilfully, and gives to every 


limb some graceful attitude. Now she seems to haste away, and now 
again returns; now she vanishes, and now she re-appears. Darting 
from side to side, she glances over the ground as shoots the lightning 
suddenly through the serenity of a night in summer. 

‘ By such well studied motion, and so light, the goddess scarcely deigns 
to touch the earth. She wantons gaily, and springs aloft with such velo- 
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city, that her winged feet deceive the sight, and seldom can we detect 
which foot it is that prints the soil. Shooting along in airy bounds, she 
traces circles with her limbs and feet; then, with step exact, retraces 
them, enlarging and diminishing, as the dipping waves that dance along 
the Meander, so are the motions of her twinkling feet, whether on earth 
or quivering in the air, whether she lightly trips, or firmly treads the 
zround. 

ik When she springs aloft she seems the spiry flame, and like the un- 
dulating wave she skims along; but her more stately turns assume the 
whirlwind’s power, or seem like eddying billows by the tempest stirred. 
Harmonious symmetry prevails throughout her person, The attitude of 
one limb induces corresponding motions in the rest; each foot moves, 
but by mutual consent it answers to the other in fraternal motion. The 
strictest ties unite her to the measure, never is a line mistaken or a step 
misplaced. The linked and entwined figures of her dance are varied to the 
change of melody; marking each note, and minding every pause promptly, 
she obeys each phrase of music, which she repeats as mistress of every 
motion, Now she advances, stops, rises, leaps on high, or reverently 
bends, and then regains the upright attitude. 

‘ Suddenly she pauses in mid-dance, assumes another attitude, and on 
the instant her whole style is changed, her feet separating, form a figure 
unmatched in mathematics for precision; she turns, and seems a moving 
sphere, resembling most perhaps the peacock’s airy plumes. One foot 
in the centre stays, while the other swiftly marks the outer round. On 
her left foot her figure rests, and adopting a new posture, she swiftly 
whirls around ; with less rapidity the darted Paleum flies. With grace 
inimitable she now regains the spot from whence she parted, there stops, 
then leaps aloft, and hangs her feet on nothing, quivering in the air. 
Again she springs, and in that spring she strikes her feet twice together, 
and strongly agitates every lower limb. From her greatest elevation she 
descends but slowly, and so lightly she regains the ground, that no one 
can distinguish when her noiseless foot alights. Around she flies! how 
admirable! and with what truth she finds again her first position! The 
darting lightning, or the winged arrow, goes not a swifter course than she, 
while flying over the soil with agile springs and airy bounds.’—p. 48. 

It is time, however, that we see in what manner M. Blasis treats 
of dancing as one of the fine arts, and we cannot better introduce 
this than by the characteristics which he has given of dancing in 
Spain, in which the arms are always expanded, and their move- 
ments always undulating. In the steps there is a lightness, grace, 
elasticity, and balance, which are remarkable; and the majestic 
movements express those feelings which mark the national cha- 
racter: namely, hauteur, pride, love, and arrogance. The agita- 
tions of the body, the footing, the postures, the attitudes, the 
waverings, whether they be lively or dull, are the representations 
of desire, of gallantry, of impatience, of uncertainty, of tenderness, 
of chagrin, of confusion, of despair, of revival, of satisfaction, and, 
finally, of happiness. Now, were dancing always to be executed 
in this expressive style, it might be, perhaps, entitled to rank 
nearly as high as M. Blasis wishes, but such descriptions would 
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apply we fear to very few performances of the votaries of Terpsichore. 
Were the precepts of our author however to be strictly followed, there 
cannot be a question but they would effect astonishing improve- 
ments. ‘All our gestures,’ he tells us, ‘ are purely automatal, and 
signify nothing if the face is dumb in expression, instead of 
animating and vivifying. An actor, who only moves his body, is 
like a painter who, while he carefully finishes the other parts of his 
picture, totally neglects the countenance, and thus produces the 
resemblance of a being deprived of all emotions. Violent and 
excessive gestulation again is most frequently accompanied by 
want of sensibility. It is unnatural, and consequently obnoxious 
to good taste. A multitude of gestures is not necessary to express 
even the deepest passion of which the human heart is susceptible ; 
the eye, aided by the slightest movement, will often make it 
strikingly manifest. —pp. 531—6. 

But if what is unnatural and violent be thus peremptorily for- 
bidden, why does M. Blasis offend all good taste by giving such 
distorted figures ; for example, those two which he calls derivatives, 
from the inimitable Mercury of John of Bologna, and in which 
the leg seems to have been forced up behind by means of a cord 
and pulley. In what he calls the fourth position in the air, and 
the second positition in the air, and three of the arabesques in 
plate 11, the raised leg looks more like a wooden one screwed on 
at right angles to the body, than an animated limb, as it ought to 
be. In the performance this looks even more forced and unnatural 
than in the figures, and we never could see this attitude of 
poking out the leg at right angles, without the painful apprehension 
that the limb was put out of joint. How M. Blasis reconciles 
these attitudes with his sound principles of taste we do not know; 
but we shall now give some of his practical instructions, which 
ought, we think, to banish what appears to us so offensive. His 
advice to the ballet-master is excellent :— 


‘When the Ballet-master makes choice of a passage which he may 
judge suitable to convey his pantomime, let him not be always governed 
by the method in which it is made use of, for very frequently an air which 
is plainly intended to express serious emotions, has been joined to words of 
acomic character, and merry music attached to tragedy. I knew an 
artist who involuntarily produced a most biting satire on those confounders 
of style. He took some of the finest parts of a comic opera, and prefixed 
them to a serious ballet; while, to a comic ballet, he attached an infinity 
of airs from a tragic opera, by the same author. The choreographer was 
deservedly applauded for this display of judgment in adaption. 

‘The ancients were particularly careful in preserving the concord be- 
tween music and dancing; they required that the most perfect analogy 
should continually prevail between the two arts. Rythmical music ruled 
their attitudes while dancing, and hyper-criticisms directed every gesture 
of the pantomime. The style and expression of the music was exagtly 
adapted to the character of the piece represented. Consequently their 
good taste was clearly displayed in the most perfect imitations of nature. 
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The music of dancing should always be spirited, full of cadence, and sus- 
ceptible of inspiring motion ; that of pantomime, proceeding more directly 
from intense feeling, ought to possess an infinite variety of colouring ; its 
changes of style and expression should answer exactly to the changes of 
internal feeling. Such was the nature of the musical system established 
amongst the ancient Greeks and Romans. When melody and harmony, pre- 
serving each its proper sphere, become true organs of the feelings of the 
mew music must exercise a dominion over us at once powerful and de- 
ightful. 

. The object of the Ballet-master, like that of the painter, should be to 
give perfect representations of nature; he should consider himself as her 
mirror, and thus reflect the images which she represents with the greatest 
truth. The illusion of the scene ought to be so perfect as to cause what 
is merely artificial to appear real, during the time of representation. 
Neither a picture nor a ballet can be deemed excellent, unless the art 
used in producing it is so far kept down, that nature only is admired in it : 
art should do its work unseen ; its greatest triumph is to conceal itself.’— 
p-. 526. 

Now these principles are certainly at total variance with the 
unnatural attitudes, called derivatives, from the flying Mereury 
and the Arabesques, reprehended above. 

There is another point on which we differ considerably from M, 
Blasis,—the effect of dancing, as a gymnastic excercise, on 
the figure. He tells us that all other exercises invigorate and 
improve only one part of the body. Horsemanship, for example, 
increases the vt wend of the loins, but debilitates the thighs; 
fencing invigorates the arms and legs, but renders the rest of the 
frame somewhat unshapely ; but by dancing ‘the head, arms, the 
hands, legs, feet, in short, all parts of the body are rendered sym- 
metrical, pliant, and graceful.’—p. 28. 

In opposition to this (which, it must be confessed, is a very 
proper doctrine for a dancer to maintain), we can quote better 
authorities than M. Blasis—that of the late Mr. Shaw, of Great 
Windmill-street, and of Dr. Macartney, the Professor of Anatomy, 
in Dublin,* who described an opera dancer as having, by the 
exercise of his profession, rendered his legs of Herculean size and 
strength, while his arms were small and feeble. The tendons also 
are so strained, by frequent stretching, that the feet of many 
dancers become quite deformed, by spoiling the natural arch of 
the foot. The gait of an opera dancer, Mr. Shaw compares to that 
of bear dancing, for this animal walks on the tips of his toes, and 
must, when obliged to dance, bring his heels to the ground+. 

Upon the whole, however, we think the work of M. Blasisa very 
amusing one, and to those interested in the subject it cannot fail 
to prove highly instructive, as besides the materials to which we 
have adverted, he has enriched it with a number of programmes 
and tableaux of ballets, together with the appropriate music. 





* Trans. Roy. Irish Acad. for 1817, + Shaw’s Observations on the Spine. 
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Art. I11.—Narrative of the Imprisonment and Trial of William Young, 
Esq. H. P. British Service, late State Prisoner in Portugal ; written 
by himself ; and comprising a View of the present State of that 
Country under Don Miguel; accompanied by Official Documents. 
8vo. pp. 352. London: Colburn, 1828, 

We have already had occasion to shew that we are not amon 

the apologists or friends of Don Miguel’s usurpation in etmnet 

It is even painful to us to observe that one of the most perfidious 

tyrants whom the world has ever seen, has found advocates in any 

country, but above all in England, where every man is, or ought to 
be, by nature, a stedfast and an incorruptible defender of the prin- 
ciples of liberty. Ithas been said, that if the minister of darkness 
himself had applied for a loan on the Stock Exchange two or 
three years ago, he would have succeeded in obtaining it. Wedo 
not go the length of saying that John Bull is altogether so 
credulous as this libel upon his love of gain supposes; but with 
the present state of the newspaper press before our eyes, remem- 
bering the unmanly and infamous attacks which have been made 
on the innocent young Queen of Portugal,and the industry which 
has been exerted in order to veil the atrocities of the monster who 
has robbed her of her throne, we should easily believe that if the 
mysterious ruler already alluded to were permitted to establish an 
empire in our world, he would find more than one daily and 


wey journal in London ready to support him, provided they 


would thereby be likely to augment their circulation. 

But although we detest the government, if such it ought to be 
called, of Don Miguel, as much as the author of this narrative 
could wish us to do, we cannot but condemn the disposition 
which betrays itself in every one of his pages, of attributing to the 
whole, or at least to the greater part of the nation, the crimes for 
which only a few really appear to be responsible. We are willing 
to make every allowance for the feelings of an Englishman who 
has been for a season deprived of his liberty, and has undergone 
the perils and sufferings to which Mr. Young was subjected, 
We may even concede that it is perhaps not altogether unnatural 
in a stranger to extend to a whole people the feelings of hatred 
which the tyranny of their rulers may have engendered in his 
breast, by acts of unprovoked aggression. But after making 
every abatement on this point, which ought in fairness to 
be demanded, we cannot prevail on ourselves to believe with 
Mr. Young, that all the clergy, nobles, and people of Portugal, 
a small exception, deserve to - ranked among the most depraved 
and worthless of mankind—such general censures are never 
just. Let the men, whether lay or ecclesiastical, who openly 
assist the tyranny of Miguel, and thus participate in his career 
of guilt, be branded with all the infamy which they deserve ; 
but it is too much to say that, because the remainder of the popu- 
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lation of Portugal do not rise up and hurl the usurper into the 
Tagus, they are therefore to be identified with him in his wicked- 
ness. In the constitutional armies many traitors were found, but 
would it be rational on that account to reprobate them in the mass 
as adverse to the charter? Neither should we conclude in all 
cases so positively as Mr. Young infers, that the heads of lay or 
of religious corporations, truly speak the sentiments of all the in- 
dividuals whom they represent. When a government is unsettled, 
the more daring and the more profligate are always seen taking 
the lead in public affairs; the mass of the people remain for a 
long time indifferent to the destiny that awaits them; unarmed 
and without concert, they are as feeble as children, and unless 
they take an active part therefore in sanctioning the crimes of their 
rulers, it is the height of injustice to pronounce against them a 
sweeping sentence of condemnation ; so also it is with the clergy. 
That there may be amongst them men who have disgraced their 
profession by gross misconduct, it would be ridiculous to deny. 
No church whatever can be exempt from the imperfections which 
belong to human nature, as long as its ordinances are to be 
administered by human agents. But for a foreigner, who has 
been living eighteen or twenty years in a retired country town of 
Portugal, following, as it would appear, no religion at all, and 
having very little intercourse with those who did ; to say that more 
than three-fourths of the regular and irregular clergy of that 
country are capable of conniving at, or practising every vice 
that disgraces human nature, is of itself sufficient to awaken our 
suspicions as to the discretion, the impartiality and candour, with 
which his inquiries on this head have been conducted. 

Nothing is more easy than to rail against whole classes of society ; 
but if the defamer were required to prove his charges by the evi- 
dence, the probability is that he would himself be astonished at 
the variance which might be found between his accusations and 
his facts. Men who are fanatically wedded to their own system of 
belief, are too prone to vilify the tenets of others, as well as the 
ministers by whom those tenets are inculcated. The same thing 
happens where men have no religion at all : these deprecate every 
form of faith, and should they happen to be forced by circumstances 
into contact with the clergy, they treat them with a degree of 
acertity which shews that there may be quite as much intolerance 
among non-religionists, as ever was charged upon the inquisition 
itself. Hence it is that we are not inclined to pay any great respect 
to those passages in Mr. Young’s narrative, which touch upon this 
subject. We shall confine ourselves chiefly to the story of his 
imprisonment, in order to sketch from it a view of the monstrous 
species of government which exists, or at least lately did exist, in 

Portugal. 
Mr. Young appears to have served in the army during some 
portion of the late Peninsular war, and to have retired on half-pay 
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to the city of Leiria in 1814, having been married in 1811 toa 
Portuguese lady. He-speaks of some lands which he held, and 
of his having been one of the agents to the committee at Lloyd’s ; 
but he seems during his residence in that town to have occupied 
himself chieflyin forwarding itsamusements. Among other things 
he introduced the drama, built a theatre; nay, he did not disdain 
occasionally to assume the sock or the buskin, for the gratification 
of the good people of Leiria. 

The history of Don Pedro’s constitution, and of the subversion 
of it by Don Miguel, is too well known to require any repetition of 
it here. During the existence of that charter, Mr. Young states 
that he was no more than three weeks at Leiria, and he appears 
anxious to have it inferred that he took no active part in supporting 
it. Had he taken a contrary course, there is no Englishman who 
would not applaud him; but the prudence which he observed 
with respect to the constitution, certainly augments the character 
of the wrongs which he was subsequently compelled to endure. 
Having witnessed at Lisbon the farcical circumstances ‘which 
attended the usurpation of Don Miguel, he left that capital on the 
24th May (1827), on his return to Leiria. He went by water six 
leagues up the Tagus, to Carregado, where he slept the same night, 
and the next morning he mounted on a mule with a pack saddle, 
and without stirrups, not being able to find any better accommo- 
dation. On the road he overtook a muleteer, well mounted, going 
to Coimbra; they were soon after joined by a militia man of Leiria, 
who having both a horse and mule under his charge, was able to 
lend Mr. Young a pair of stirrups. The three travellers journeyed 
on together; when they arrived at Alcoentre, ten leagues from 
Lisbon, the muleteer politely proposed to exchange mules with Mr. 
Young; the offer was accepted. Three leagues further on they 
met the 22nd regiment marching towards Leiria. 


‘ Many of the officers and soldiers, from long acquaintance, embyaced 
me (according to the usual form), and during the few minutes they re- 
mained, asked me the news of Lisbon, and whether the Royalist troops 
had marched. I told them the news then current in Lisbon, and that the 
troops had not marched. 

‘The regiment proceeded on its way, andI on mine. About a hundred 
yards further on there is an estalagem, where I and my companions stop- 
ped to dine, whilst we were at our meal the baggage of the 22d regiment 
passed by ; two soldiers who were in the rear guard (and whom I knew 
perfectly well, in consequence of their having worked for me), caught my 
attention, and I asked them if they would have some wine ? they drank a 
pint each, and then went on with the rear guard. 

‘ After we had dined we proceeded towards Leiria; the weather being 
sultry we travelled after dark, and slept at. Carvalhos, three leagues from 
that place. Next morning, about sun-rise, we left for Leiria, and | arrived 
abont nine o’clock at my own house.’—pp. 60, 61. 


Tt was necessary to state’the ‘circumstances of this journey with’ 
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some minuteness, as they afforded a pretext for all the proceedings 
which were afterwards taken against Mr. Young. He does not 
tell us the particulars of the conversations which he held with the 
officers of the 22nd regiment, or with the two soldiers to whom 
he gave wine. Possibly he 5 have been too explicit as to his 
opinions and wishes; as he had not been many hours at home 
when his house was surrounded by a strong party of militia and a 
mob, and he was made a prisoner. He was hurried away without 
being even permitted to take leave of his wife; he was pushed 
down stairs, repeatedly struck with the butt-end of a musket, 
and when he reached the street, he was assailed by the brutal 
multitude with such a shower of missiles, that he hastened to the 
prison as the best security for his life. He was there stripped 
of every thing valuable in his possession, and, shocking to 
relate, was confined in the common privy of the prison. This 
is a circumstance of so disgusting a nature, that we should have 
avoided mentioning it, if it had not formed a peculiar aggravation 
in Mr. Young’s case. The next day the mob discovered the part 
of the prison in which he was shut up; they threw stones at 
his window, and some shouted ‘ Morra malhado Ingley do 
diabo,” (Die you spotted English devil): others cried, ‘* bring 
him out, and cut off his ears!” In this horrid dungeon he was 
detained for several days. Sometimes he was told that he was to 
be shot, sometimes that he was to be hanged. Mrs. Young was 
refused permission to see him, or even to communicate with him. 
But the solicitude of a faithful wife devised a mode of deceiving 
his lynx-eyed sentinels, which is worthy of being recorded in 
the brightest pages of the annals of woman. His provisions were 
sent to him from home in a small basket, which was strictly 
searched before it was delivered to him. One day as he was 
taking his soup, he found a pencil in the liquid. This excited 
his surprise, but after a minute examination he could find nothing 
more. He detained the basket under the pretence that he was 
not able to eat his dinner at the usual hour. The jailer had no 
suspicion, and left him. ‘I immediately set to work,’ says Mr 
Young, ‘and was about to pull the basket in pieces, when I found 
my wife’s tenderness and ingenuity exemplified. She had rolled 
up small pieces of paper, like a quill or stick, and then had taken 
some of the sticks out of the basket, and put the rolls of paper 
in their places. This process was managed with such dexterity 
and neatness, that it was very difficult to detect.’ By means of 
this happy artifice they communicated afterwards with ease. 
Remonstrance against his imprisonment was vain. The magis- 
trates laughed at his charter privilege, which “ forbids any person 
entering the house of an Englishman, without an order from the 
Judge Conservator.” The exertions of his friends were equally 
fruitless, and not content with the miseries already inflicted upon 
him, the magistrates quartered as many soldiers in his house 
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as it would contain, and they pilfered at discretion every thing 
they could lay hands on. 

On the ninth day of his confinement, Mr. Young was allowed 
to see his lady, and on the tenth he was removed from his loath- 
some cell to a room which was also occupied by Sir John Milley 
Doyle, and two Portuguese gentlemen, who had been brought to 
the prison some days before. On the eighteenth day he was 
subjected toan examination before a magistrate and two notaries. 
The character of this proceeding may be gathered from a few of 
the most grave interrogatories which were put to the prisoners. 

‘ Mag. Pray tell me—what is your reason for hating Don Miguel the 
First, and his government ? 

‘ Pris. I never said I hated either him, or his government. 

‘Mag. Why did you come up the country armed, mounted on a mule 
with bells, terrifying people with bad news ? 

‘ Pris. | was not armed, neither did I tell any bad news ? 

Mag. Did not you meet the twenty-second regiment, and tell them 
that you would shew them the way to glory: and likewise tell them that 
the tenth regiment had run away? 

‘ Pris. I met the twenty-second regiment at Rio Maior, and I did tell 
them that the tenth regiment had run away, which was the fact, but the 
rest is false. 

‘ Mag. Did you not tell them that the officers of the eighth cacadores 
were made prisoners ? 

‘ Pris. I did: and it is true. 

‘ Mag. But you have no business to tell the truth, and you will repent it. 

‘ Pris. Never! 

‘ Mag. If you do not behave yourself, I will send you to the dungeon ; 
I am doing every thing in your favour. 

‘ Pris. | thank you, Sir. 

‘ Mag. Did you not in 1820, play the violin in a triumphal car through 
the streets of Leiria ? 

‘Pris. Yes, I did, in company with Doctor Saraiva and others, 

‘ Mag. We are interrogating you, and we must not implicate others. 
We wish to know what you have done, and not what others have done. 

‘ Pris. Except you put down the names of those who played with me, 
[ will not sign. 

‘Mag. That makes no difference; here are two notaries present. 
Come, come, it is much more to your advantage to confess all, than to 
deny : every body knows you are a Freemason and a Republican; but I 
shall favour you by saying, yon are an Englishman, and are noted for 
libertinism. 

‘ Pris. You may put down what you please. 

‘Mag. Did you not give a dinner in 1820, when you drank certain 
healths? did you not let off rockets at your house ? 

‘ Pris. I have often given dinners to my friends, and I have often let 
off rockets.’"—pp. 87—89. 


The day after this examination, the prisoner was ordered to be 
removed to Lisbon, where he arrived on the 16th of June, and 
was lodged in the state prison, St. George’s castle. It is unne- 
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cessary to our purpose to follow the author in his topographical 
description of that place, or in his remarks upon the general sys- 
tem on which prisons are managed throughout Portugal. There 
is, however, one feature in the latter branch of his remarks, 
which we are unwilling to pass over, as it places the people of 
that country in a most amiable and exemplary point of view. No 
gaol allowance, as in England, is made in Portugal; but this 
defect is amply made up in another way. In all towns in which 
a prison is found, there is an institution called Caridade (charity), 
consisting of a confraternity, whose objects are carried into effect 
by a committee and treasurer. Each member contributes about 
seven pence annually, which is paid on a certain day of the year, 
when a charity sermon is preached, and a grand procession 
takes place. If their funds fall short at any time, they go round 
the town with baskets, and collect money, meat, vegetables, and 
whatever they can get, which are placed at the disposal of the 
treasurer and committee. They obtain from the jailer every even- 
ing, a list of those prisoners who have no means of their own to 
subsist upon, and they send every day to the gaol a supply of 
provisions to be distributed among those who are willing to accept 
it. This institution we consider as the best answer that can be 
given to the numberless libels which have recently issued from our 
presses against the character of the Portuguese people. When 
describing it, even Mr. Young, who has in other parts of his work 
been so loud and so unqualified in his denunciations against the 
Portuguese, admits that they are naturally a very humane and 
hospitable people; and that no nation can be more charitably 
disposed. Between the people and their government, with its 
numerous train of satellites, we of course draw a broad line of 
distinction ; and it is much to be regretted that those Englishmen 
who have written about Portugal, have, almost without exception, 
failed to draw a similar line, since it is the height of injustice to 
visit the crimes of a few upon the mass of the community. 

It will, we think, be pretty generally found, that instead of 
searching beyond the surface, and judging of the merits of a 
foreign people according to the rules of justice, travellers impart 
to their narratives too much of the hue of the feelings under which 
they happen to write. A solitary act of inhospitality or unkind- 
hess is enough to convince them that the whole nation deserves to 
be condemned. The reverse too produces a reciprocal effect. The 
tourist who is well received, and experiences civility even in a few 
instances -~a circumstance that in nine cases out of ten, depends 
chiefly upon his own conduct—will leave the country under im- 
pressions so favourable to it, that he paints every thing in the 
most fascinating colours. Thus it is in some measure even with 
Mr. Young. hen his attention is fixed upon his imprisonment, 
and the hardships attending it, he inveighs against the whole of 
the Portuguese, as if they could be fairly charged with the injus- 
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tice of which he was the victim. When, on the contrary, he 
speaks of the caridade, as we have already seen, he lauds the 
same people as the most charitable and humane people under the 
sun. 

Another instance of this facility of temper, and of the effect 
which it produces in the estimate of character, occurs in a sub- 
sequent page. A man of the name of Silva, who had deserted 
from several regiments, and who was very little affected by any 
political changes, had opportunities of rendering Mr. Young some 
trifling services, while he was in prison. Silva was in the habit of 
procuring him his breakfast in the morning, and sometimes con- 
trived to fry him a bit of fish for dinner. He was ordered away 
for the expedition to Madeira, but such was his attachment to the 
Englishman, that he appears to have taken some steps to procure 
his liberation. All that remained to be done, was a written ac- 
knowledgment to be signed by Mr. Young, that he wished to 
live under the protection of ‘‘ Miguel the First.” Such a docu- 
ment the prisoner firmly declined to give; but, he observes, 
‘although | estendd the suggestion, I was not insensible to the 


kindness which dictated it, and felt equally obliged to my friend 
Silva; and I will add my own conviction, that were the Portu- 
guese blessed with a good government, there would be no where 
found a better disposed people.’ But such little admissions as these, 
take away the sting from a whole volume of abuse, and indeed 


unfold more of the true character of a nation, than the slanderous 
generalities in which Mr. Young, as well as other writers, is but 
too prone to indulge. 

Mr. Young describes with considerable effect, the horrors of the 
situation to which he and his numerous companions were sub- 
jected, in the prison of Lisbon. It swarmed with the most loath- 
some vermin. The animal spirits were naturally depressed by 
incarceration in such a place. The only relief which they expe- 
rienced, arose occasionally from the arrival of political intelligence 
unfavourable to Don Miguel, and in the same proportion cheering 
to the captives. They sometimes succeeded in smuggling in a 
Gazette from Oporto, which was at that time in opposition to the 
usurper, and it is maa to observe the anxiety with which 
they looked for news from England. The slightest indication of 
any intention in that quarter to recognize Don Miguel, or any of 
his acts, was next in their estimation to a sentence of death. 
‘They could not believe that the prince would have acted as he 
had done, if he had not felt assured of being supported, and had 
not been encouraged by some one in England, who sends him 
instructions, and imforms him of the sentiments of that govern- 
ment.’ The recognition of Miguel’s blockades, tended not a little 
to strengthen this supposition, at least in the minds of men who 
were much more conversant with their own visage than with the 
niceties of maritime law. The departure of the English squadron 
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from the Tagus, very naturally filled them with despair: left to 
the mercy of is Mice. they had little to expect, save from 
the justice, or rather the mockery of justice administered in 
Portugal. 

A shocking, and yet a somewhat whimsical circumstance, 
arising out x mode in which the law deals with criminals in 
that country, is related by the author. As it is a short com- 
mentary on the whole system, we shall make no apology for 
adverting to it. A common soldier, named Goad de Reis, was 
one of Mr. Young’s fellow prisoners. He was accused of several 
murders, and confessed fourteen. He broke prison frequently, 
and in short was a monster of wickedness. He had been in con- 
finement upwards of six years. Four years before he was ordered 
for execution. Upon hearing this information he went up toa 
man who was sitting in the prison with a child in his arms, 
stabbed him to death on the spot, and then sat down on the body 
and made himself a segar. For this new crime he was ordered to 
be tried, and his execution was stayed. The de/ay was all that 
the criminal wanted to achieve by the murder he had just perpe- 
trated. He was removed to a strong dungeon in the castle, next 
to that, we are pained to say, iz which Mr. Young was immured, 
He was permitted to make shoes and slippers, from the sale of 
which he was enabled to live well. The author gives us the sub- 
stance of a conversation which he held with this fiend on one 
occasion, through the back window of each cell, which, however. 
did not permit the parties to see each other. 


‘ He told me one day, ‘‘ he thought when he got his liberty, he should 
never commit any more murders; at least, if they would let him alone, 
for his temper would not suffer the least contradiction.” I asked him, if 
he expected to be liberated? He said, ‘* he was saving money for that 
purpose, and he was sure his process would lie quiet for the present, if 
he kept the escrivao in yood humour ; but, if they did order him for exe- 
cution, he would kill another, and that would cause a new trial, and 
then he should lve two or three years longer ; but he hoped there would 
be a row in Lisbon,” meaning a political disturbance, ‘“‘ when it was not 
that iron gate that would hold him there.” ’—p, 144. 


This fellow, covered with the blood of his fellow creatures, was 
permitted to live in luxury, and even to accumulate the means 
of ultimate safety, while Sir John Milley Doyle, and other English 
and Portuguese gentlemen of high character and unsullied inno- 
cence, were treated with the utmost ignominy, though accused 
only of political offences, and even these founded on vague 
suspicion. No language can depict the brutal severity to which 
the purser of the Brazilian 74-gun ship, Don John VI., was 
exposed after he was arrested by order of the Usurper. Such 
was the cruelty with which he was treated, that his mind was 
violently affected, and it became necessary to remove him to a 
madhouse. His irons weighed from thirty-five to forty pounds. 
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In the rage of his insanity he made holes in the wall large enough 
to put his head into, and on the morning that he was removed, he 
was seen, on opening the door, ‘covered with blood, filth, and 
lime, and had not the appearance of a human being.’ ‘ He stood 
looking most wildly around him whilst they were knocking off his 
irons. The miserable man then looked at his fingers; the nails 
were all torn off in excavating the wall; and then he cast his 
eyes to his feet, and said, with the bitterest emotion, “ see what 
you have done!”’ Here was a man in the prime of life, whose 
only crime was that he had been the purser of a ship commissioned 
by Don Pedro! The picture does not close here. 


‘This Brazilian officer was not the only person taken to the madhouse 
while I was in the castle, but the other cases were those of settled melan- 
choly, and required no chastisement. 

‘ It was truly dreadful to witness the despair of some of these unfor ~ 
tunate victims of despotism. They would often be found sitting and lying 
in the dark passages of the prison, moaning and groaning; and when 
asked the reason, some would say, “‘ My father is dead of grief;” another, 
‘« My poor wife is dead ;” a third, ‘‘ My property is all confiscated, and I 
have nothing left; my family are begging in the streets ; for myself, my 
only hope of subsistence is the caridade.” 

‘When I left the castle there were numbers in this melancholy condi- 
tion—persons of property to-day, and to-morrow not worth a farthing in 
the world. What is worse, if possible, the very friends of these unfor- 
tunate people do not dare to assist them; they are deterred by a well- 
grounded fear of sharing their fate. 

‘ The despotism is so atrocious under this monster, that it does not re- 
quire that there should be any thing like regular information against a 
person, in order to convey him to a prison; any blackguard in the street 
is at liberty to seize hold on whom he pleases, and conduct him to prison. 
I was an eye-witness of many instances of this kind. I have seen several 
brought to the castle by the common vagabonds of the streets in Lisbon, 
who had no authority or warrant whatever for their proceeding, but whose 
zeal in the usurper’s cause must have been taken for granted by the muni- 
cipal authorities and jailers. 

‘Ihave seen these fellows take hold of a man, saying, ‘I seize you as 
a prisoner, in the name of the king,” the intendant of the police, or the 
general of the province, or whoever else they may think proper to name. 
The prisoners, in such a case, well know that if they offer any resistance 
they incur the risk of being murdered. 

‘When they arrive at the prison the secretary asks their name, pro- 
fession, &c., and ultimately applies to those who bring in ti.z prisoner, 
to say by whose order he is brought, to which those agents of iniquity 
reply as before, in the name of the king, the intendant, &c. 

‘ Amongst a vast number of captives of this kind, I shall mention a man, 
and only mention him, because he got out again, a thing which seldom 
happens: although many thousands who now crowd the prisons of Por- 
tugal, owe their captivity to no higher offence than the hatred of some 
vagabond. 

‘A cadet of cacadores was brought to prison on a Sunday afternoon, 
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by a very ragged fellow, and whilst the secretary was taking down his 
name, he declared that he could substantiate plenty of proofs against the 
cadet to hang him. The secretary, as usual, inquired under whose 
authority he was sent to the prison? The vagabond replied, after a pause 
of consideration, ‘* The king,” which was accordingly entered in the 
book. | 

‘The young man then came into the Salla Livre, and told his own 
story—‘ I was walking,” said he, ‘‘ on the public promenade in Lisbon, 
when this ragged fellow came up to me, and accosted me thus, ‘ Oh! 
Senor Malhado, you are still out in the street : come along with me,’ and 
so saying, immediately collared me. I well knew if I resisted that I 
should be ill treated, and therefore told him I would go with him. He 
met another fellow of his acquaintance at the moment, and said to him, 
‘Come and help me to take this Freemason to the castle.’ On our arrival 
near the castle door, the second fellow said, ‘ I will not go in, but I will 
wait for you here.’ [ cannot tell,” continued the cadet, ‘* what they can 
say against me, for | have committed no action whatever which can be 
construed as inimical to Don Miguel.” 

‘ The following day the young prisoner sent to his friends, and they 
went to t’.e colonel of his regiment, and to the general of the province. 
No crime could be charged against him, nor even a suspicion of his being 
an enemy to Don Miguel; a court of investigation was immediately 
formed, and the court found him perfectly innocent, and ordered him to 
be acquitted. The proceedings were, however, to be sent to the general 
of the province, and all this was done as quick as possible: still it was not 
until the fourteenth day that an order came from the general to set him 
at liberty. 

‘On this occasion one of the guards came in, and said to the cadet, 
‘* Get ready to go out, you are at liberty.” He was of course soon ready, 
embraced his fellow prisoners, and bade them farewell; but when he came 
to the secretary to have the order for his liberation inserted in the book, a 
difficulty occurred : his liberation was obtained from the general, while he 
had been confined by order of the king, and he was sent back again into 
the prison. 

‘ The next day he presented a petition to the king, explaining the whole 
.circumstances of his case, with the investigation that had taken place 
into his conduct, and the consequent order of the general of the province ; 
the king referred him to the intendant, and he said he must iavestigate the 
case. ‘This second investigation lasted five weeks, at the end of which 
time, through the great interest the young man possessed, he was at 
length liberated. 

‘ The same thing, as nearly as possible, happened to the master of the 
band belonging to the 13th regiment: he was confined by mistake for the 
master of another band. When in the act of having his name set down 
in the book as being set at liberty, he was told to go back to the Salla 
Livre, where he remained nearly three weeks longer, because the order of 
liberation came from the intendant of police, and the man who brought 
bim said it was in the name of the king. 

‘ There were in Portugal, when I left it, thousands of persons in prison, 
of whom no one but the secretary, in large towns, and the jailer in small 
ones, know any thing, although every one is presumed to be imprisoned 
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by order of the king, the intendant of police, or the general of the pro- 
vince.—pp. 154—159. 

What an appalling picture of tyranny isthis! We might ima- 
gine while viewing it, that we had opened by mistake the history 
of one of the ruthless chieftains of the dark ages, whose career was 
traced through every species of crime, from a private station to a 
throne. 

With a view to relieve the horrid tenor of his narrative, Mr. 
Young occasionally introduces anecdotes of persons with whom he 
became acquainted, not only during his imprisonment, but durin 
his residence in Portugal. Among these we were much siiesed 
with the account which he gives of an old man named Quintino, 
who was a kind of general messenger and servant at the Castle. 
It reminded us of some of those little episodes in Gil Blas, which 
lay bare the operations of human aaery and wickedness in 
every class of society ; is very well told, and contains a complete 
portrait of a Portuguese vagabond. Quintino’s father was a cow- 
doctor; his mother sold second-hand clothes at Villa Franca. 
When he was only five years oid, he was compelled to earn his 
living by picking up manure on the road. Unless he brought 
home a full basket every morning, his mother allowed him no 
breakfast. The young rogue soon set up for himself; he first 
turned beggar, and next became a thief. At twelve years of age 
he entered the army as a drummer, but was discharged at the end 
of five years for his bad performance. He next was employed asa 
sort of esquire to a noble old lady who was very poor. 

‘ Quintino, at this juncture, according to his own account, had only, in 
the way of wardrobe, a soldier’s jacket; but the old lady, who was an 
economist, soon arranged him a coat, and he became very speedily ‘* one 
of the family.” There were two other servants in this establishment—a 
common servant, and a ladies’-maid; the latter and himself frequently 
used to sit and play cards with the old lady, when no better company 
could be obtained ; but on these occasions the old lady (probably consi- 
dering the honour sufficient) always forgot to pay her losings, as well as- 
servant’s wages. 

‘ The ladies’-maid was old and ugly, but nevertheless very fond of 
Quintino; but as he had a love affair in another quarter, he was anxious 
to get away from his place. For more than three years he received no 
more than fifteen shillings in the form of wages or money: but he was in 
the habit of selling a little corn now and then, on his own account, which 
was brought to the old lady by way of rent. He usually shared the pro- 
fits with the ladies’-maid, which he could not well avoid, because she had 
the keys of the granary in which it was kept, though he candidly acknow- 
ledged that he always cheated her in the price, “ because she was ugly.”’ 
—pp. 198, 199. 

The girl to whom Quintino’s heart was engaged, was the 
daughter of a shoemaker in the neighbourhood. He wished to 
marry her but the father refused, and the lover in consequence 
killed him, as he thought, on the spot. He fled to a convent, 
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where he was employed as a mendicant for two years, begging 

with great effect, and not forgetting to put into his own pocket a 

—— of the proceeds. We must conclude the story in Mr. 
oung’s words. 

‘ He went one day to a fair at some distance, to beg, and among others 
in his rounds, he stumbled on his old sweetheart, the shoemaker’s daugh- 
ter, selling lemonade. He looked at her, and passed by her two or three 
times; his heart beat with emotion, and he thought it probable she 
might not recognise him in his disguise as a friar, so he resolved on speak- 
ing to her. 

‘ He went up to her stall, and asked charity of her; she knew him im- 
mediately, and cried, ‘‘ God be praised! is that you, Quintino?” He 
said, ‘* Yes, but for God’s sake, don’t call me Quintino: call me Friar 
Peter, that’s my name now.” ‘ I’ll lay a wager,” cried she, ‘‘ you have 
been at some of your tricks, or why did you alter your name?” ‘ Why!” 
said he, “ because | killed your father.” She burst into an immoderate 
fit of laughter, saying, ‘‘ My father is in the fair somewhere, you did not 
hurt him.” 

‘ Quintino was astonished and pleased beyond measure; he expressed 
a great desire to see the shoemaker, and attended the tent or stall while 
she went in search of him. They soon came together, embraced each 
other, all animosity ceased, and they retired into the tent to take re- 
freshment. 

‘ Our hero thought he liked Theresa better than ever, and communi- 
cated to her and her father how much he was possessed of in ready money. 
They persuaded him, as may be imagined, not to return to the convent ; 
but to set up in the lemonade business. The lady explained the profit 
upon this article, as follows :—six-penny worth of lemons, and the same 
sum for a quart of treacle, with a barrel of water, one penny, would, ata 
farthing a glass, (the ordinary price in Portugal), bring a return of six or 
seven shillings. 

* Quintino was seduced by these arguments, and resolved on leaving the 
convent; but he was obliged to return once more, because his hoard of 
money was hid in the garden: which fact he communicated to the shoe- 
maker and his daughter. These worthy people laid their heads together; 
their first resolve was to go at night and get over the garden walls; but, 
on reflection, Quintino thought that dangerous. Theresa, however, showed 
her female sagacity, by recommending “that he should go home that 
night, and give up all he had in the sack, say he was very much fatigued, 
and that next day he would not come home, but beg the fair out, which 
only lasted two days longer; that he could beg a great deal in those two 
days, and might beg a day or two afterwards in those parts, before he 
threw off his friar’s l:abit.” 

‘ This plan was adopted ; and when the time came, he went home, and 
of course no suspicion was entertained; he told the friars, ‘* it was too far 
to come home after walking ail day, and that he would return when the 
fair was over.” 

‘ During the night, he went and got his money from the garden; and 
next morning went to the fair, and met his dear Theresa and her father. 
He lodged his money in the lady’s hands, and made the most of his time 
during the fair; and as soon as that was over, they all set off together 
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towards Lisbon. He was afraid of begging again on the read ; and when 
it was night, he took off his capuchin habit, and hung it on a hedge, with 
the white bag upon it. They pursued their journey, and arrived at Lisbon 
about twelve o’clock the same night. 

‘ Next morning, the shoemaker went out and bonght a coat and hat for 
Quiutino, but he could not stir out of the house, on account of his hair 
being cut short, and his neck shaved all round. This was an unlucky 
circumstance, and a wig was proposed, which the shoemaker went in 
search of, and soon came home with a second-hand wig; they cut off all 
the remaining hair he had, and when he put his wig on, and was dressed, 
no one would have known he had been a friar. 

‘ The shoemaker now proposed he should marry his daughter, which he 
agreed to, and they set about arranging matters for the ceremony. This 
took them more than a month, and they were finally married. 

‘ They then resolved on travelling to the different fairs, in the lemonade 
trade. They went into Alentejo, and the summer being rather cool, 
people did not drink so much lemonade as Quintino and his wife could 
have wished. In consequence of this, the whole family took to drinking 
wine and brandy. 

‘ In about twelve months, all he had obtajned by begging was gone, 
and Mrs. Quintino and her husband did not agree se well together; he 
also fell out with her father,' and, in short, they parted, and our hero went 
off to Lisbon. He was there some time, but could procure no employ- 
ment. 

‘He then went to Coimbra, where he obtained a situation as assistant 
to the kitchen gardener of a convent; and after living a considerable 
period in that capacity, he went to a farm belonging to the friars, for the 
purpose of taking care of the cattle; here again he continued some time, 
but often lamented having put off his capuchin habit. 

‘ He obtained nothing from the friars but his food, and now and then 
some old clothes; he resolved therefore to leave them, and one morning, 
instead of taking out the cattle, he set off to Oporto. 

‘On arriving at this city, he made his way into the barracks amongst 
the soldiers; with them he lived a short time, fetching them water, and 
assisting them to clean their accoutrements, &c. 

‘He next procured an old suit of drummer’s uniform, with which he 
equipped himself, and then joined a blind beggar who played the guitar, 
Quintino, having a tolerable voice, was the vocalist, and they went round 
all the country fairs on a begging expedition.’—pp. 203—207. 


He was at length taken up by the police, and lodged in prison 
for some trifling offence. On his liberation, such was his attach- 
ment to prison-life, that he has now for four and twenty years 
continued to serve in the capacity already mentioned. 

[t is unnecessary for us to enter at any length into the form of 
trial which Mr. Young had to go through before he was liberated. 
The English reader, however, ought to peruse with attention the 
official report of that process, which occupies a considerable portion 
of the volume before us. The charges which were brought against 
Mr. Young, have been stated in a preceding page. If they were 
trivial and vague, still more so was the evidence by which they 
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were supported. No difficulty seems to be felt by a Portuguese 
judge, in receiving the testimony of a man who speaks to facts not 
from his own knowledge, but from what he had heard others say! 
The slightest suspicion, the most ridiculous indiscretion, a word 
spoken ten or twelve years ago, a joke, or an evening’s amusement 
at home or abroad, enjoyed at any period of a man’s life, are all 
brought forward against him in the absence of more urgent proof, 
in order to bolster up an accusation of disaffection to the new 
usurper! Under tribunals constituted like these of Portugal, 

overned by rules of evidence which throw a net over the subject 
a. childhood to old age, it is clear that no individual who does 
not crawl upon the earth, and hermetically seal his eyes and his 
ears, can hope to live in safety. 

Nor is this all. After being acquitted by one court, another 
court may, it seems, step in and alter the situation of the prisoner 
to his disadvantage ! 

In Mr. Young’s case, which was heard in the first instance by 
the British Conservatory—an institution Fre ap we believe, to 
Portugal and Brazil, for the protection of British subjects—he was 


ordered to be liberated, on condition that he should sign an obli- 
gation not to interfere with the political affairs of the nation. He 
was willing to conform to this condition, but such is the singular 
perversity of justice in Portugal, that he was obliged to appeal 
against this condition, or submit to a still more protracted deten- 


tion! But when the process was thus brought before the Board 
of Commission, they actually revoked the judgment of the Conser- 
vator, and ordered the prisoner to be discharged, only on condition 
that he should quit Portugal, and never return to that kingdom, 
or any of its dependencies! Commentary on iniquity like this 
would be superfluous. No language supplies expressions stronger 
than the sentence itself, to rouse the indignation, of the civilized 
world against a tyranny so savage as that which has for some 
months raged like a pestilence over the territory of Portugal. The 
reader can now be hardly surprized to hear, that when Mr. Young 
left that country, there were inits different prisons 10,000 political 
prisoners !—‘ 10,000 victims of political vengeance and resentment, 
out of a population amounting to about 2,000,000!’ As the arrests 
have since his departure been continued, it is not unreasonable to 
presume, that the number of victims has by this time swelled to 
fifteen, or twenty thousand ! 





Art. 1V.—Elements of Mental and Moral Science, designed to exhibit 
the Original Susceptibilities of the Mind, and the Rule #y which 
the Rectitude of any of its States or Feelings should be Judged. By 
George Payne, A. M. pp. 529. 8vo. Holdsworth. London: 1828. 

Mr. PayNe is a professed disciple of the system promulgated by 

the late Dr. Browne of Edinburgh; and systems of metaphysics, 
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like all other branches of human speculation, appear to have their 
career—their day—their year—or their age—in which they are 
admired, aud talked about, and studied; and when their little 
career is run, they usually give place to other systems and other 
speculations, which are destined to the same fate. Such has been 
the history of all the philosophy and all the speculations of human 
invention, so far as their history is completed. The Newtonian 
system, indeed, is thought to be incapable of refutation, and invul- 
nerable to assault ; but so also was the Aristotelian, and for a much 
longer period ; and however stable we may now think the demon- 
strations of Newton, some very trifling difference in the mode of 
observing the phenomena, may at no distant period give a totally 
different aspect to his grand doctrine of gravitation. 

The speculations termed metaphysical, have suffered greater and 
more various revolutions and changes than any other branch of 
human inquiry. The Greeks, according to their own accounts, 
had their first systems from Egypt and the East.* These were 
soon branched out into innumerable varieties, till the Platonists 
and Peripatetics bore down all others of inferior authority. The 
Romans made no change. Lucretius and Cicero were too fond of 
sentence-making and style, to have much taste for original obser- 
vation, or for thinking beyond what they had been taught by the 
Greeks. The Arabians, again, were mere translators of Aristotle 
and Plato. 

After the first burst of admiration had passed away, which broke 
from the half-savage conquerors of Rome, when the accumulated 
knowledge of antiquity was brought to light; and after they con- 
descended to learn of their masters with all the submission of an 
obedient school-boy, and all the unthinkingness of a parrot, they 
gradually awakened from their inactivity of mind, to observe for 
themselves, and to think for themselves, and finally dared to make 
systems for themselves. The names of Lord Bacon, and Des 
Cartes, stand chief among those daring pupils of the ancient 





‘* The celebrated philosophers of Greece never pretended that they 
invented their systems. Thales, as we learn from Diogenes Laértes, 
travelled to Egypt, and after a few years’ residence, returned to promulgate 
the traditions which gained ‘im the credit of being the first to explain 
nature : [Iparog be Kal weps cpucews diererbn, Pythagoras, his scholar, spent 
forty years in search of traditions, in Egypt, Phoenicia, aud Babylon, and 
his ‘avres *epy proves that he did not invent but borrow. (vide Porphyr. 
de Vit. Pythag. & Jamblich. idem.) Plato again confesses that his phi- 
losophy was the collected gleanings of traditions. In his Cratylus he 
says, that the Greeks received their most valuable learning from the bar- 
barians, and he often mentions the Pheenician (i. e. Hebrew) traditions. 
(vide Bochart’s Phaleg. iv. 24.) He says in his Laws, that the knowledge 
of the Deity was derived from tradition, and in his Phedo, that the 
surest and best way to prove the immortality of the soul, was by taking the 
divine account or tradition of the doctrine for granted.’ 
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mosters ; and though their peculiar views are now of less influence, 
their example of iakependent thinking is at this moment increas‘ng 
rather than diminishing in authority. It was this example which 
— Hobbes and Locke, and the minor names of Berkley, 

ume, Hartley, Reid, Darwin, Priestley, and others; all of whom, 
however, although aiming at originality and independence of 
thinking, were in some degree shackled by the ancient systems, 
and prevented from following freely the current of their thoughts. 

The imperfection of language was the principal cause of this, or 
rather the difficulty of abandoning established terms and phrases, 
and the infacility of following out a train of thought when new 
terms and phrases were invented, in order to get rid of the fetters 
of former systems. For even after such terms were proposed by 
Des Cartes, Liebnitz, and others, there was but little change 
effected either in the mode of observation or of reasoning in meta- 
physical subjects. 

Aware of these and other similar difficulties, and of the fallacies 
in observation arising from them, Dr. Brown proposed to himself a 
new line of inquiry, unfettered, as much as possible, by what was 
erroneous or deceptive in the works of former metaphysical philo- 
sophers. In this he has not been unsuccessful, though he has in 
some instances verified his own just remark, “that it is very pos- 
sible to become still more obscure, in striving to get rid of the 
darkness of mystery which may thicken on us in our very struggle 
to escape from it.” But as this is a danger which all inquirers 
must encounter, and which none altogether escape, we must not be 
too fastidious in minutiz of little moment, nor carpingly strive to 
evercloud Dr. Brown’s excellencies by magnifying his errors and 
his faults. 

As we cannot enter into all the details of the system adopted by 
our author, we shall only advert to such of his doctrines as call for 
remark on account of their novelty and accuracy, or their imper- 
fections and errors. Among the latter, the first which strikes us is 
the doctrine of INTuiT10N, which Mr. Payne implicitly adopts 
upon the united authorities of Stewart, Brown, and a Mr. Welsh, 
the biographer of Brown, to whom our author dedicates his book, 
and humbly looks up to as equal to his master himself. This 
Mr. Welsh then dogmatically asserts, that of intuition ‘‘ no farther 
account can be given than that it forms a part of our constitution, 
and operates universally, immediately, and irresistibly.”—p. 63. 
In all the books of metaphysics, indeed, from the most flourishing 
age of Grecian philosophy, up to the system of Dr. Brown, as advo- 
cated in the book now under our review, intuition and the intuitive 
principle have been looked upon as something inexplicable and 
mysterious in the human mind—as something wholly different 
from its usual determinations and decisions; and, still more objec- 
tionably, Intuition is said to be one of the most copious sources of 
our knowledge, being that power of the mind by which we deter- 
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mine a truth to be self-evident, without reasoning or judging. 
Now we cannot tell how those men of system determine a truth to 
be self-evident; but for ourselves, we know that we as clearly 
exercise our judgment in such determination, as we do in deter- 
mining a truth that is not self-evident. For example, “a whole 
is greater than a part,” is said to be assented to intuitively, and at 
once without judging. This we flatly deny, and call for the proof, 
that we do not exercise our judgment before we assent to it. ‘ Two 
and two are equal to four,” 1s another of the truths said to be per- 
ceived by intuition. ‘‘ Nothing can produce nothing,” is another. 
“ Two straight lines cannot contain a space,” is another. In short, 
every proposition or assertion to which we give a ready assent, is 
said to be determined by this power or principle of intuition. (See 
Payne, pp. 181—2.) 

t us examine a little more closely the process of the mind 
in coming to this assent. When we decide that one colour is red 
and another green, we do so immediately and readily, and we 
cannot help doing so; but this our philosophers would not alluw 
to be intuitive, because colour is not a necessary but a contingent 
property of things. We, however, confess to so much obtuseness 
of discrimination, as not to be able to perceive the difference 
between this decision concerning red and green, and the decision 
that the whole is greater than a part. Is not our judgment 
equally and similarly exercised in both cases? and if it is, why 
call in the aid of another power or principle, or state of the mind 
as Dr. Brown and Mr. Payne anita it, to assist judgment in 
a case where it seems to have the least need of assistance? This 
is surely quite unphilosophical. What is called intuition by those 
philosophers, seems to us to be nothing more than a rapid, or 
rather instantaneous, act of judgment; and if rapidity constitutes 
a specific difference in power or in action, then you may say that 
intuition is different from judgment ; but not otherwise, for the 
act of the mind is precisely the same. 

The doctrine of intuition has led several eminent authors to use 
very unwarrantable language. Lord Kames talks of an intuitive 
conviction of the dignity of human nature, whieh he says is 
confirmed by experience. This language is to us quite unintelligi- 
ble. He says also, that we have an intuitive conviction that each 
sort of animal is the same as those of its species. If authors 
are allowed such latitude of expression as this, they may assert 
anything and prove anything. All these examples of intuition 
given by our author, and the philosophers from whom he copies, 
so far from being perceived instantaneously, are most clearly the 
result of experience. Yet, if we mistake not, Dr. Brown and 
our author would use this language without much alteration or 
amendment. 

Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, has used language 
no less objectionable. He says there are three kinds of intuition, 
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the first metaphysical, arising. from the power of intellection, 
which term intellection he coins evidently as an apology for his 
ignorance. The second is physical intuition, arising from the 
power of consciousness ; the third moral, arising from the power 
of common. sense. His intellection we do not understand, and 
question whether he understood it himself. Consciousness, so 
erroneously made prominent by Reid and Stewart, we agree with 
Dr. Brown and Mr. Payne, in describing to be only another 
term for feeling or knowing. Common sense, Dr. Campbell’s 
third sort of intuition, we shall now examine. The term was 
first broached by Buffier, and afterwards was made much use of 
by Reid and Beattie, in so vague and indefinite a meaning, that it 
has drawn down upon the Scottish school of metaphysics as it is 
called, much contempt and derision. 

We are so constituted, and have so many powers exactly alike 
in kind, though different in strength, that many of our judgments 
concerning the things around us must be the same. If some-of us 
heard with our eyes, and saw with our ears, and others of us had no 
memory, then we might make very different conclusions ; but as 
it is, we must always judge the same, where the evidence on 
which we judge is the same. Many circumstances occur which 
make us judge differently of the same thing; but in every case, 
where such cannot occur we must, in spite of ourselves, judge 
the same. We all say that we believe the sun will rise to-morrow, 
because we have all seen it do so as far back as we can remember. 
But is it necessary, in order to come to such a belief, that-we 
should suppose we have a power, faculty, or state of the mind, 
called common sense. We think we should be equally correct in 
referring the decisions in question to a common memory, or a 
common judgment, or a common perception, though these ex- 
pressions would sound strangely because we are not accustomed to 
them : while the terms common sense, in the meaning of judi- 
ciousness, prudence, or sagacity, we hear every day. All our 
powers, both of body and mind, are common; and to talk -of 
common sense as a moral intuition,-as Dr. Campbell and ‘others 
have done, seems to. us to be confounding facts by words without 
knowledge. ; 

Intuition then, we repeat, appears to be nothing more thana 
rapid and instantaneous judgment, pronounced in cases where 
the circumstances are always the same and cannot be altered : 
such as ‘‘ two and two are four,” where the circumstances of the 
proposition cannot be changed. ‘The sun will rise to-morrow ;” 
‘“‘T am the same person to day as I was yesterday,” which are 
said by our philosophers to be determined by intuition, (See Payne, 
p. 63 and 181), seem clearly to be determined by simple acts of 
memory and judgment, or by experience, if you will. They 
would, however, we doubt not, think experience a'most unpbilo- 
sophical principle to refer to. Dr. Brown -and- our author-are 
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very positive also that no such principle as this operates in 
—— mental identity, as they term it.—p. 62, and Brown, 
vol. i. p. 294. 

¢ They say it cannot be to the evidence of reason that we trace the 
belief of all our feelings belonging to the same mind, which we designate 
by the term I. For the smell we felt last moment, the sound we hear 
this; the joy we felt yesterday, have nothing to indicate that one is 
comprehended in the other, or is in any way analogous. The belief 
is the only thing common to them all. “ It is not memory which gives 
the belief; the truth of the belief is assumed in that very memory. To 
affirm that I am the same person who smelt, heard, and rejoiced, is 
begging the question. In using the pronoun I, I assumed the identity. 
This belief then cannot be proved. It flows from a principle of intuition 
on which, in fact, all demonstration and reasoning, when traced back, 
rest; and of this primary evidence we can give no other account, than 
that it is impossible for us not to believe it to be true. ‘‘ We assent to the 
conclusion of a series of propositions, because we believe that we have 
been previously impressed with the truth of the antecedent portions of the 
series.” ’ 

According to our notions of reasoning, there is much of con- 
fusion, and much of sophistry in these notable explanations of 
intuitive evidence. Is it not indeed a profound quibble to say, 
that the memory and identity are assumed in the assertion, “I am 
the same person as I was yesterday?” Now this boasted principle 
upon which “all demonstration ultimately rests,” seems to be 
fallacious in this very instance, and to depend for correction 
on observation and experience. For I am not the same person to 
day as I was yesterday, in one sense. The food which I then 
took has gone to form new blood, and that blood to repair what 
was worn in my bones, muscles, and skin ; which worn materials 
have been carried off by the absorbent vessels, and removed from 
iny body. The same principle would teach us to deny in the face 
of sound philsophy, that the sun is stationary, and the earth 
revolving round it. It is obvious, therefore, that it is a very 
dangerous principle to set up as an infallible standard of truth; 
as such, merits to be most rigidly scrutinized. 

Now if intuition be nothing more than a rapid or instantaneous 
judgment, as we have endeavoured to show, it must follow, that 
intuition like judgment may go wrong, and of course that it can 
never be made an infallible standard of evidence, as our author 
most strenuously contends—p. 182, 3. If this were a mere 
difference about words, we should not spend a moment in the 
discussion ; but it is the facts, and not the terms, we are anxious 
to have cleared from error. 

Reasoning as we have done, the phrase intuitive evidence appears 
to be a contradiction in terms. It is a contradiction in terms, if 
intuition mean, as it must mean, perceiving or seeing into a truth 
at once—at one glance; and if evidence mean, as it must mean, 


perceiving or seeing a truth from, out of, or by means of, some-- 
VOL. Xx. E 
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thing else. ‘Taking evidence then in this sense, intuitive evidence 
must mean at the same time perceiving without means and by 
means, which is impossible. This is not a mere mistake in words. 
It is said, for example, by those philosophers, that one of the truths 
ascertained upon this intuitive evidence is, ‘ that the representations 
of memory, in regard to past events, are indubitably true.’ This, and 
other things of a similar kind, Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of 
Rhetoric, is so positive about, that he says, if any one dislike the 
term intuitive, he may call them instinctive, (adopted also by our 
author, p. 64), which he thinks cannot —— from the dignity, 
certainty, or importance of these truths. Yet Dr.Campbell ex- 
pressly contradicts himself in this in the course of a few pages, 
when he says that ‘we know that memory is not infallible, nor 
can we pretend to say that she may not make a false report ;’ and 
again, ‘ the defects and misrepresentations of memory are corrected 
by experience,’ which is, in other words, memory 1s corrected by 
memory. Dr, Campbell, like Dr. Brown, and our author, in the 
instance just referred to, of personal identity, seems to have found 
the assertion in Buffier cr Beattie, and to have put it down without 
examivation. When another part of his subject led him to think 
over the grounds of the assertion, he finds that his authorities were 
wrong; but instead of expunging or correcting the assertion he 
had unthinkingly copied, he allows it to stand in his book un- 
altered. In the same way Mr. Payne, when he proceeds to discuss 
judging and reasoning (pp. 294—309), seems to forget altogether 
bis statements about intuition.—pp. 163—181. 

As memory, therefore, though in most cases right, may in some 
cases be wrong, according to their own showing, though they 
roundly assert it in the first instance, that its evidence cannot 
admit of doubt ; we conclude on similar premises, that judgment 
may and does go wrong, even in those cases in which we are told 
intuition acts, and acts infallibly on the side of truth. But, if 
judgment in any case do make a wrong conclusion, it is not likely 
that the error hes in the judgment, but inthe perception. The 
judgment we believe, in every case, acts exactly according to the 
clearness of the case before it, and its decisions are always most 
impartially, according to circumstances ; so that they can neither 
be altered nor amended by any fancied power of intuition. Upon 
this subject our author has made very contradictory remarks.— 

p. 63, 181, and 306. The sensations which we feel are said to 
judged of intuitively, and all the common sense philosophers 
say, that our senses cannot deceive us; an assertion which is dis- 
proved by almost every sensation which we experience, as every 
sense requires the correction of the others to set it right. 

Upon the whole, then, we disapprove of the doctrine of intuition, 
as distinct from the decisions of judgment, and as being an infal- 
lible source of evidence, since as we have shown, it is not so; and 
every judgment which we pronounce may, on the same principle, 
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be said to be infallible. The judgment which we pronounced on 
the truth or falsehood of a newspaper anecdote, is as trae, according 
to the evidence, and of course as intuitive as any axiom in ma- 
thematics. We must, however, go over the circumstances and the 
probabilities of the case before we decide. When we have done 
so, our desision must conform to these probabilities ; we are forced 
to do so, and cannot judge or doubt on any other principle ; and 
when we make the decision, when we judge of the evidence, a 
belief that we are right irresistibly accompanies snch decision. 
A minute after, we are told we have decided wrong, a new circum- 
stance is told us, which we did not before know. We find we 
were wrong, because we did not know this circumstance. We 
decide again, and a belief as irresistibly accompanies this decision 
as the first; though it is opposed to the first. 

Bat though we disagree with Dr. Brown, and many of his emi- 
nent predecessors, as well as his disciple, Mr. Payne, about the 
doctrine of intuition, we are ready to acknowledge that he has 
done much to introduce new and accurate views of the human 
mind. His exposing of the errors of others we consider as the 
most important work he has performed. We refer particularly to 
his views of cause and effect, which have changed entirely the 
state of the controversy for and against miracles, as discussed by 
Hume and Campbell; to his new views of the sense of touch, so 
far as it relates to the origin of our ideas concerning extension and 
resistance; and to his placing the prétensions of Dr. Reid and his 
followers in their true light, that of arguments founded on a mis- 
representation of the notions held by Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 

We have neither room nor leisure, at present, to go into the 
controversy concerning miracles; but we may state, that Dr. 
Brown justly blames Campbell for granting to Hume, that a mi- 
racle is a violation of the laws of nature, masmuch as God, the 
author of those laws, could not, in any sense of the word, ever 
violate them. Now, as it is upon this designing defination that 
Hume builds his argument, Campbell loses all the vantage ground 
over his adversary, by allowing it to stand; and Brown over- 
comes him most triumphantly, as we think, by seizing upon this 
point of weakness. 

Dr. Brown, by an analysis which we do not recollect to have 
seen even hinted at by aty former inquirer, has concluded, that 
we cannot derive our ideas of extension and resistance from touch, 
as it is usually considered. For we must recollect that the body 
of an infant is as much without him, and unknown to him, as the 
external world; and his hand as what he grasps with it, though 
he is as susceptible of all the feelings and states of mind as’ an 
adult. (See Payne, p. 178.) There is in every retrospection of 
former feelings, length, according to their numbers : length both of 
tame and space, being measured Ly portions of a series, and these 
are often so intimately connected, as to be confounded. For ex- 
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ample, when the hand is passed (with the eyes shut) along the 
desk, first, rapidly ; ek moderately; and third, slowly, the 
length of it will each ¢ime appear different. Time, therefore, enters 
into all measures of space—namely, the time, of a series of feelings. 
An infant who is ignorant of his own frame, has a constant 
propensity to muscular motion, particularly of the hand. Now 
these motions are felt in a regular series, and such feeling gives 
the notion of length and of sequence expected, as soon as the 
first feeling is begun. In the contraction of the fingers, when a 
hard body is introduced, it interrupts the expected series, and the 
length or magnitude of the body is measured by the members of 
the series interrupted, and a new tactual feeling occurs and com- 
bines with the other, while the complex feeling hence arising, be- 
comes the sign of the length, or the part of the series interrupted. 
The contractions of the fingers may be uniform and entire, or 
only one or two of them, and the hard body may only interrupt 
one or more of them, according to its bulk, which will dis- 
tinguish more strongly the impeded from the unimpeded fingers. 
Some may think that this is carrying speculation into an 
improbable nicety of refinement, particularly those who have learned 
from Locke, that a child is altogether incapable of judging or 
reasoning ; a doctrine which has been, and at this moment is 
productive of most of the errors committed in early education. On 
the contrary, Dr. Brown teaches us, and we cordially agree with 
him, (though in this instance our author deserts his master, 


P- 181), that even in infancy—“‘ even in thisrude state of intellectual 
ing we must not suppose that the mind is incapable of reasoning.” 
The truth is, that the youngest infant who can distinguish sweet 
from bitter, who is pleased with milk, and cries when it tastes 
wormwood, has judged of a difference as pe as the profoundest 


philosopher. This is a practical axiom of such importance that we 
cannot press it too strongly on the attention of our readers, though 
we have not space here to enfore it by farther illustration. 

From this novel doctrine of touch, Dr. Brown concludes that 
matter only means what is without us, and is extended and resist- 
ing, and that our belief of an external world arises not from a 
primary principle, but from a secondary inference. Berkeley, he 
thinks, deserves little praise for his reasoning against the existence 
of matter, as he only developed one or two errors respecting the 
nature of mind, making it as much material as spiritual, and ideas, 
something contained in the mind and capable of passing into other 
minds ; the mind being thus according to him, a real, and not a 
metaphorical recipient. 

Dr. Reid supposed that he had established the positive doctrine 
of a system of material things, and on this both himself and his 
followers rest all his merits. The same exposition of the doc- 
trine of material ideas, was distinctly given by Des Cartes, 
Hobbes, and Locke, and Dr. Reid errs in ascribing the doctrine to 
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them, as it was held by no philosopher of name, except Malebranche 
and Berkeley. Dr. eid therefore fought with a shadow of his 
own creation—the language, namely, of the schools, which though it 
was commonly used, was used metaphorically, in the same way as 
we now speak of sun-rise, though we know and believe in the 
Copernican system of astronomy. What Dr. Reid esteems his 
strong hold, the impossibility of disbelieving the existence of things 
around us, was as clearly admitted by Hume as by himself. Dr. 
Reid’s claiming the merit of overthrowing the sceptical system, is 
therefore not just; on the contrary, by taking away the link of 
ideas, he has only strengthened the hands of his opponents. 

For our own part, we think that most of the unintelligible things 
which have been written on this subject, has originated from what 
is called the definition of matter—that is, according to our expla- 
nation, the description of a nonenity, as it cannot be shown that 
there is any such thing as matter mt endent and away from what 
is material; no more than there can be shown to exist the colour 
green, independent and away from something of this colour. 
Nobody could ever see the supposed metaphysical substratum of 
qualities, nor matter which was not wood, stone, earth, metal, or 
the like. We might as well reason about benevolence existing 
away from a living agent. 

What we sa of matter we would also say of spirit, and get rid 


at once of all the scepticism and the impiety which has been 
ee by those who are known by the name of materialists. 


or there is no such thing existing as a general spirit, independent 
and away from God, from angels, from men, and other similar 
beings; and to reason on the general properties of what exists not, 
isin our opinion the height of absurdity and folly. 

So far from all things ies either matter or spirit, as is commonly 
asserted, we should say that there may be, and we have no doubt 
there are, ten thousand and ten thousand more existences, which 
are all as different in their attributes as what those nonentities, 
general matter and general spirit, are supposed to be. We instance 
light, heat, electricity, magnetism, and what is known from the 
scriptures of the bodies of angels. We do not know indeed, nor is 
it important for us to know, whether the spirit or rather the intel- 
lectual attributes of angels and other superior beings are at all of 
the same species with our own. The probability is that they are 
not; and it gives us more magnificent notions of God to think they 
are not. But, however this may be, we are quite sure there is 
nothing existing in our lower world, having the qualities of the 
metaphysician’s matter, namely, length, breadth, and thickness, 
without colour, without form, without any particular state of hard- 
ness or softness, without, in fine, it be iron, or oak, or pipe-clay, or 
something similar. In such cases, we can understand somethiny of 
what is nieant when we say iron is material, and when we say God 
's spiritual; but we know nothing of a general spirit having no 
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length, no breadth, no thickness, which is indivisible, and exists 
not in place, but ubi, as the schoolmen have it. Why will men 
not adhere to the example set them by our Saviour, who says, a 
spirit has not flesh and bone, and goes no farther into a specula- 
tion which he knew was unsuited to the understanding of man. 
It would, indeed, be well if we followed in all our inquiries, 
hilosophical and religious, the example of ovr great teacher. 
Were we to do so, we should have less of vain speculation, and 
more of what is useful and important in the works of our philoso- 
phen But, as Soloman says, vain man will be wise though he 
e borne like a wild ass’s colt. 

There is one subject discussed by our author which we are not 
willing to pass over, as it is more popular than the abstract and 
abstruse doctrines which have just engaged our attention,—we 
mean the subject of Beauty, upon which our author deserts the 
standard of his master, Dr. Brown, and ranks himself under the 
banners of Allison and Jettrey. 


‘The Rev. Mr, Allison, and Mr. Jeffrey, editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
resolve the beauty of all external objects into association or suggestion. 
With certain objects, certain agreeable feelings—feelings received by 
means of some of the ordinary susceptibilities of the mind—have co- 
existed ; the perception or conception of these objects will, by the ordi- 
nary laws of suggestion, recall these feelings. In the opinion, therefore, 
of both these writers, beauty is not an inherent property or quality of ex- 
ternal objects; it does not depend upon any particular configuration of 
their parts, or proportions, or colours ; but it is the power they possess of 
recalling those agreeable feelings.’—p. 352. 

‘ The scheme which resolves all external beauty into association or sug- 
gestion, is recommended by several important considerations, at which 
we shall briefly glance. 

‘It will explain, I conceive, all the phcenomena of beauty. Dr. Brown 

does not specify a single instance of the emotion which, he will venture to 
say, cannot be ascribed to the suggesting principle. The amount of his 
statement is, that there are some which may arise from an original ten- 
dency of mind ; or, at the utmost, which do thus arise. 
_ ‘It effectually prevents the necessity of inquiring concerning the quality, 
in external objects, which excites the emotion—an inquiry which, in con- 
sequence of the infinite diversity of objects by which the emotion is pro- 
duced, would throw us into interminable difficulties. Dr. Brown’s system 
does not prevent this necessity. If there be original emotions of beauty, 
there must be something in the objects, by which the emotion is awakened, 
to produce it; or why do not all objects excite it? The question then 
naturally and necessarily arises, ‘‘ What is that something ?” or, in other 
words, ‘‘ What is beauty?” But if association be the source of beauty, 
all external objects are beautiful, with which interesting associations have 
been formed ; and their power to awaken that pleasureable feeling which 
constitutes the emotion, is their beauty. 

‘ It gets rid of all the mystery which has been thrown over the subject, by 


the supposition of a peculiar sense or faculty given us for the express put- 
pose of perceiving beauty.’—p. 366. 
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Whatever we call beautiful, then, according to our author and his 
masters, is not so till we dream that it is so ;—till we combine it, in 
short, with something else :—which something is not itself beauti- 
ful, any more than the first. Not contented with the general 
assertion, they go into the most minute illustrations, to shew that 
there is no intrinsic beauty in form, in colour, in sound, or in mo- 
tion. We think they might, by a similar logic, have disproved 
the existence of beauty altogether ; for if a rose is not beautiful 
en account of its colour, nor on account of its form, then, we think, 
it must follow, that the rose is not beautiful atall. No,say they, it is 
beautiful; but why? Because it is like an infant’s cheek, in colour, 
form, and smoothness!!! Now, speaking from our own feelings and 
cousciousness, we certainly cannot trace in our mind any reference 
to the cheek of an infant, when we admire the beauty of a rose. 

The most wonderful part of the announcement, however, is, that 
though a rose is beautiful for no other reason than that it is like 
an infant’s cheek, yet the infant’s cheek itself does not possess a 
particle of beauty. Our philosophers tell us that the forms and 
colours peculiar to childhood, are not necessarily nor absolutel 
beautiful in themselves. It is their indestructible connection with 
the engaging ideas of innocence, or careless gaiety, made still 
more attractive by the recollection of helplessness, and blameless 
and happy ignorance. All this, we are told, is necessary in order 
to perceive that a rose is beautiful. If so, our philosophers must 
go to work in a very different way from other people in the disco- 
very of beauty. ere it so, it would at once be felt whenever a 
rose appeared beautiful, that it was not any thing in t/, but the 
comparison between it and an infant’s cheek, which gave rise to 
the feeling. We appeal to experience—Is it so? 

Again, in the instance of the beauty of spring, they tell us that 
it arises from the soft and gentle green with which the earth ts 
spread,—the feeble texture of the plants and flowers, and the re- 
mains of winter yet lingering among the woods and hills, which 
conspire to infuse into our minds somewhat of that fearful tender- 
ness with which infancy 1s beheld, and to extend to analogies with 
the life of man, blending before us all those images of hope or 
fear which, according to our peculiar situations, have the dominion 
of our hearts. And all this, we are told by our author, is the phi- 
losophy of taste; and before we can think spring beautiful, we 
must compare it with a fresh but feeble infant, which we survey 
with fearful tenderness. The fallacy is, that there is nothing beau- 
tiful at all, unless we first array it in the pretty drapery of compa- 
rison :—no, not even the thing compared. 

Let us take an example from the lower animals, among whom 
the male, contrary to what takes place in human nature, is more 
beautiful than the female. Now this remarkable fact, the theory 
of association does not account for: it cannot explain why the 
peacock looks more beautiful than the pea-ben ; for there is no- 
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thing beautiful, according to this theory, until it be engrafted with 

rtions of love, pity, joy, or similar sentiments and passions, 

hey tell us that we cannot admire the bright blue of the peacock’s 
neck, till we compare it with the blue of the sky—that we cannot 
admire the blue of the sky till we think of spring—and cannot 
admire the spring till we think of infancy, nor infancy till we 
think of health, nor health till we think of fearful tenderness, nor 
tenderness till we think of pity, and so on without end ; and all 
this process is necessary ms we can feel—before we are permit- 
ted to say that the peacock’s neck is beautiful! With the varying 
colours of the pigeon’s neck, the ‘skyey influences’ will not do, 
and our philosophers will probably, therefore, have recourse to the 
character of gentleness, which the pigeon has, some how or other, 
erroneously gotten: it may be from a misconception arising from 
the text—‘‘ be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves,” where 
the word harmless does not so much mean gentleness as simplicity 
and guilelessness, as must be evident from the contrast ; and every 
body knows that so far from being gentle, the dove is the most 
irritable and quarrelsome of all other birds. The associations, it 
would appear, are altogether the reverse—namely, that from its 
beautiful colour and form, an opinion which is not true, has arisen 
concerning its gentleness. 

We wonder—we are astonished—how the proposer of this sys- 
tem ever found, as we are told he has found, so many disciples 
among the fair sex, when he has the boldness to tell them they 
neither have nor can have a particle of beauty. All the beauties 
perceived by their admirers, are quite a dream of comparisons and 
associations, with roses and infants, and healthy looking milk- 
maids. Nay, the roses and the infants have no beauty, except 
what depends upon another series of associations and fancies. 
If we push him farther, we find that the series is interminable ; 
that there is no end of his chain of association,—nothing of itself 
beautiful,—nothing to be the basis of beauty :—it is exactly the 
Indian account of the earth resting on an elephant, the elephant 
on a tortoise, and the tortoise on something unknown or unknow- 
able! With Akenside, the poet of beauty, we may well ask 

Did nature mean 
This awful stamp, the herald of a lie, 
To hide the shame of discord and disease, 
To catch, with fair hypocrisy, the heart 
Of idle faith ? 

With respect to the style of Mr. Payne’s work, we think it 
by no means adapted, as he tells us, it was intended for ‘a text- 
book in his future prelections,’ and he further says, that he con- 
sidered it of ‘no importance whatever,’ whether he gave ‘ the 
statements of others’ or ‘ his own. —Preface. Now, the truth 
is, that about a third, if not a half of the volume, consists of quo- 
tations from Brown, Stewart, &c., making his system, if it merit 
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the name, appear like a piece of clumsy patch-work, instead of 
giving it the uniformity of manner and style expected from an 
author professing to explain and teach his subject. His own 
style, however, 1s very stiff, dry, abstruse, and repulsive. 





Art. V.—1l. Lettere su Venezia. 1 vol. 16mo. Milano. 1827. 
2. Prospetto statistico delle provincie Venete, con Atlante di LX X XII. 


tavole sinottiche ; Opera dell’ Imp. e Reale Segretario Antonio 
Quadri. 3 vols. 8vo. Venezia. 1827. 


3. Annali d’ Italia dal 1750 at 1819, compilati da A. Coppi. 4 vols. 
8vo. Roma. 1827. 


From the unconnected and unsatisfactory accounts of foreign 
tourists, we turn with pleasure to the more matter-of-fact statements 
of natives themselves, on the condition of their own country. For 
what knowledge have we hitherto derived of the present state of the 
people of Italy, from the generality of travellers who have visited 
that fine country since the peace? What information concerning 
the statistics, the administration, the laws and judiciary systems 
of the various states of the Peninsula? We can hardly gather so 
much as can furnish a clear idea of the present political division 
of the country. Valuable information upon particular points is 
found scattered, it is true, through the numerous volumes that 
have been published on that country, but most of it lies buried in 
a mass of crude, fantastic notions, irrelevant narrative, and com- 
mon-place erudition. 

To the Italians themselves we must therefore apply for more 
accurate intelligence. The Italians, however, seldom’ wrote till 
lately, concerning the internal structure of society in their own 
country. Baretti, in the last century, is almost the only instance 
that occurs to us now, of an Italian publishing professedly an 
account cf the moral character and social condition of his coun- 
trymen. But Baretti published it in England, and for English 
readers ; we have now an Italian who writes his remarks upon 
Italy for the benefit of his countrymen. The writer of the first 
weik mentioned at the head of this article, is already known to 
our readers, as the author of some letters upon Rome and Naples, 
which were noticed in Vol. ii. of this Review. He has in the pre- 
sent volume returned from the classical south, and given us a 
description of Venice, which may be called his own country, for 
we are informed the author is Mr. Dandolo, the son of the late 
Count Dandolo, the writer on agriculture, who was by birth a 
Venetian, although he afterwards retired to Varese, near Milan. 

We extract the following sketch of the modern Venetians :— 
_ ‘Naturally lively and humorous, devoted to mirth and pleasure, the 
inhabitants of Venice are the most volatile among the Italians. Their 
graceful and epigrammatic dialect is admirably suited to the expression 
of wit or good-tempered jocularity. They live for the present day, and are 
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little given to indulge is sad recollections or gloomy anticipations ; one would 
suppose from their actual manner and language, that ages have elapsed since 
the extinction of their independence; the present generation seem hardly 
to remember the name of the once powerful Republic. Thirty years of 
foreign rule under Austrians and French, have altered the character of 
the people, and assimilated it to that of the other Italian cities. Some 
elderly gentlemen, however, are to be met, who talk from personal recol- 
lection of times gone by,—of the former sway of the winged Lion,—of 
the pomp and power of the Senate,—of the dreaded Ten, and their mys- 
terious polity.” 

One of these elders gave our author a candid account of former 
manners :— 


‘The aristocracy, said he, ‘in the latter times of our Republic, had re- 
laxed from the former austerity of its state maxims, and from the stern 
exercise of its authority ; indolence and licentiousness sank the Patricians 
to the level of their subjects, whose respect they lost, whilst an inveterate 
passion of gambling made fearful inroads into their wealth and honour. 
The nobles alone had the disgraceful privilege of holding the bank at 
gambling tables, and it was no uncommon sight to behold some of our most 
conspicuous Senators who filled the first offices of state, appear clad in 
his toga at the public Ridotto, and deal at his own faro-table! Enormous 
sums were lost and won with the greatest apparent composure,—whole 
fortunes were transferred in one night,—and the abuse was defended under 
the plea that it furnished the best school for learning how to bear with 
firmness the vicissitudes of fortune. There was also a class of poor nobles 
called Barnabotti, from the name of the parish in which they originally 
resided, and who, not having the means of holding the bank on their own 
account, used to deal for merchants and other wealthy commoners, who 
stuod by the side of the dealer, with masks on their faces, and quietly 
pocketed the profits.—pp. 22—25. 


The licentiousness of Venice was proverbial; celibacy was in 
fashion among men who had every facility to gratify their passions. 
The long season of the Carnival, during which masks were habi- 
tually worn out of doors, held out encouragement and impunity ~ 
for guilty intrigues. Marriages among the nobles were a matter 
of speculation between the parents, and in many cases, the be- 
trothed did not see each other till the day of the nuptials. The 
anecdote of Leonardo, which our author relates, is an instance of 
the fatal consequences of such an immoral system. A young pa- 
trician being urged by his friends to marry the only daughter of 
an old and powerful senator, at last gave his assent, without 
having seen the countenance of the lady, who, whenever she 
happened to look out of her balcony, appeared invariably wrapped 
in a long veil. On the day of the wedding, the friends of both 
families being assembled, the bride, after some time, made her ap- 
pearance ; her veil being thrown off, disclosed features of the most 
Bence beauty, but which, unfortunately happened to be well 

nown to Leonardo, for he had many months before seen them 
one night unknown to her, at his own Casino, to which she had 
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come secretly and in disguise, to meet one of his intimate friends. 
Leonardo did not expose her, but firmly refused her hand, ex- 
claiming, ‘1 cannot be her husband.” The offended father raved 
and threatened, but to no purpose; the match was broke off, and 
shortly after, the body of Leonardo was found one morning life- 
less, and covered with wounds.—p. 35. 

We shall not follow Dandolo in his temperate and well written 
description of the state policy of the Venetian Senate, and of the 
material changes that had taken place in the course of time in the 
constitution, and which led to the establishment of the Council of 
Ten. The French historian, Daru, has amply treated of this in 
his elaborate history of Venice. This authority, however, is now 
questioned by Count Tiepolo, one of the surviving members of the 
old aristocracy of the Republic, and who has come forward to rec- 
tify the errors into which he asserts the French writer has fallen. 
Audi alteram partem, is a just and wholesome es and we are, 
therefore waiting with some anxiety for Count Tiepolo’s refutation.* 

The sociai and political system of Venice was not, however, one 
of unmixed evil, Trade and industry were flourishing, the taxes 
were extremely moderate, property was protected, the people were 
ruled with gentleness and treated with affability by the patricians, 
justice, except in political cases, was impartially administered, the 
police of the capital was effective: ‘it is well remembered by some, 
that forty years ago, four domestics of the State Inquisitors, armed 
solely with their black wands of office, were sufficient to keep in 
order the immense crowd which filled the approaches to the great 
square where the Senate gave a bull fight i honour of Paul of 
Russia and his consort, then travelling in Italy.’ (p. 64). The 
citizen, the merchant of Venice, in the enjoyment of affluence at 
home, and protection abroad, easily forgave the exclusive aristo- 
cracy of his rulers; and the sight of his flourishing country, the 
activity of its commerce, its peace and security, its wealth and 
pleasures, were to him compensations for his political thraldom. 

With regard to the dependencies of the subjects, as they were 
called, of the Republic, under which name were included the 
whole of the continental states, the policy of the Senate was vari- 
ous. Dandolo’s statement upon this point is clear and concise :— 

‘ The people of Vicenza, Padua, Verona, and the Frionl, having been the 
first to submit to the Republic, and being nearer the capital, were attached 
to the government, who treated them with mildness. The Podestas, or civil 
governors, sent by the Senate, administered justice so as to restrain the local 
feudal lords and protect the people. But the more remote provinces, 
situated on the right bank of the Mincio, namely, Brescia, Bergamo, and 
Crema, were governed in a very different manner. Being on the frontiers 
of the States of Milan and Mantua, which were successively under the 





** Discorsi sulla storia Veneta, civé rettificazione di alcuni equivoci ris- 


contrati nella Storia del Sig. Darce, del Co. Domenico Tiepolo, patrizio, 
Veneto. Udine, 1828. In 3 vols.’ 
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rule of Spain, France, and Germany, those three provinces occasioned 
much anxiety to the Venetian government. The fierce and turbulent cha- 
racter of the inhabitants rendered them formidable. The policy of the 
Senate, therefore, was to keep them divided, by means of a state of per- 
manent anarchy unparalleled in a civil community. The local nobies, 
surrounded by their dependants or satellites, were generally at war among 
themselves ; whole villages and districts sided with either party; hired 
ruffians bargained for and obtained the price of blood ; the stilettos, for the 
manufacture of which the city of Brescia was long renowned, were in every 
bod y’s hand, and iragical deaths were so frequent, as not to excite attention : 
a thousand mangled bodies were exposed to view at Brescia, in the course 
of one year. The Magistrates shut their eyes to horrors which they were 
powerless to prevent; and if any of them attempted to make a display of 
justice, the relations of the guilty ran to Venice, where they were sure to 
obtain impunity. Thus the minds of the people, agitated by fierce domes- 
tic strife, were left open to foreign suggestion and to temptations of revolt. 
Lawless and criminal license was to them the most acceptable indulgence, 
and | felt favourably disposed towards a government that allowed them 
to satisfy their savage and unruly passions. —pp. 75, 76. 

The only comment we shall add to this description is, that although 
in the last century things had assumed a milder and more orderly 
aspect, yet it was in those very provinces, Brescia and Bergamo, 
that the revolt against the Senate began in 1797, which afforded 
the French the first pretext for effecting the ruin of the Republic. 
Such were at last the fruits of the political education given by 
Venice to its continental subjects. 

We are inclined to dissent from our author’s assertion, that the 
Greek, or Ionian Islands, and the other Venetian colonies on the 
coast of Albania, were ‘ governed with equity and humanity by the 
Venetian Nobles.’ We have heard very different stories from 
people of Zante and Corfu ; we have heard of mercenary magis- 
trates, of crimes unpunished, of arbitrary exactions; yet we can easily 
understand that, comparing their situation with that of their bre- 
thren, placed under the sway of the Ottomans, the Venetian Greeks 
must have felt happy in being under the protection of the flag of 
St. Mark, safe from the visitation of the neighbouring infidel. 

The wild regions of Dalmatia, inhabited by warlike races, were 
administered by the Venetians in a manner more congenial to the 
natives. They retained their local customs and authorities ; a high 
officer was the representative of the Senate at Zara, with the title 
of Proveditor General, and was exchanged every three years.* 
The Sclavonians showed themselves attached to Venice, even to the 
day of her fall, and furnished the Republic with its trustiest soldiers. 





** Carlo Gozzi, the dramatist, gives a curious account of the haughty 
importance assumed by the officers. Gozzi was on board the galley which 
conveyed the noble Querini to his Dalmatian government. ‘* When the 
latter came on board in full costume, in his crimson hat and shoes, he did 
not seem to notice our profound obeisances, nor to recognise any.of the 
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But we must return from republican Venice, to Venice such as 
she now is. Alas for the Adriatic Queen! her fate is truly melan- 
choly, for there can be no doubt of her gradual and unavoidable 
decay. Of all the Italian cities, Venice has suffered most by the 

litical changes; her’s has been a case of unmitigated severity. 
Fret Patricians and her merchants are mostly ruined, her maritime 
commerce is removed to Trieste, the wealth of foreign trades, and 
the tribute of her own conquests, no longer flows to circulate among 
her citizens. The population of Venice is reduced to less than one 
half; it amounts now to hardly one hundred thousand, and it must 
decrease still, as there is not sufficient employment for it. But 
when we speak of the calamities of Venice, we must be understood 
to mean the city ; for the continental provinces once subject to it, 
have not suffered in the same proportion. Considerable light is 
thrown on the present condition of this part of Italy, by the second 
work on our list, namely, the ‘* Statistical prospect of the Venetian 
provinces, by Quadri.” The author, a Venetian, and secretary to 
the present Government, as had access to authentic documents for 
the formation of his tables. It appears from his statement, that 
the Venetian provinces, now forming part of the Austrian dominions 
in Italy, contain upon an extent of 6,902 square miles, a popula- 
tion of 1,894,000 individuals, making thus 274 inhabitants for a 
mile ; a ratio higher than that of the rest of Italy, with the excep 
tion of the Milanese and of Lucca.* The population has been for 
years past on the increase, owing in part to the almost universal 


introduction of vaccination. Before the introduction of this pre- 
servative, between five and six thousand victims of the small pox 
died yearly in the Venetian States. Thecity of Padua alone, with 
a population of thirty thousand inhabitants, lost as many as five 
hundred in one single year. 


The various classes bear the following proportien to the whole 
population. 


Landed and other proprietors 
Merchants and tradesmen 
Artizans - - - 
Employes - - 
Pensioners - 

Sailors and boatmen 
Medical practitioners 





, Officers, although he had often received and entertained many of us, with 


the most republican affability, in his family mansion at Venice. He 
looked no one in the face, and the captain of the guard, a young man, 
having failed in some point of etiquette at his reception on board, Querini 


had him immediately put in chains and confined below.”—Gozzi’s Me- 
moirs. 


* “Traly, with the islands, comprise a surface of about ninety-three 
thousand square miles, inhabited by nineteen millions of people.’ 
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Clergymen - - - 1 216. 
Lawyers - - - - I 2476. 
Destitute, or paupers  - - 1 2%. 


The total number of paupers is 70,961 individuals. About one 
third of the population live in towns, and the rest inhabit the 
country and villages. 

About one fifth of the Venetian territory is unproductive, being 
marshy or mountainous; the growth of corn is in general equal to 
the consumption ; in cattle there has been from 1818 to 1825, an 
increase of 166 thousand heads, of which four thousand are horses, 
and two thousand mules. 

Table LV. shows the amount of the revenue, which ascends to 
Jifty millions and half of livres. Under the republic it was only 
twelve millions. ‘The land tax is more than one fourth of the esti- 
mated produce ; two millions are raised by personal taxes. The 
idirect taxes or duties upon consumption, have been maintained 
according to Napoleon’s system. The mines bring in something 
more than one million, and employ one thousand three hundred 
persons. The property of three hundred and fifty-six suppressed 
convents, which has become national, gives an income of three 
millions eight hundred thousand livres, of which one million and 
half is however paid in pensions.* The expences of collecting 
and administering the revenue. amount to about ten millions. Of 
the remainder, about four millions must be deducted, which belong 
to the communes or municipalities. The nett revenue of the state is 
therefore about thirty-six millions, which serve to defray the 
charges of the civil judiciary, ecclesiastical, military and other 
departments. Of these charges, however, Quadri gives no de- 
tailed statement ; the accounts are withheld from the public. A 
very heavy expence is incurred yearly for the object of restraiming 
the waters of the numerous rivers and torrents, repairing the dykes 
and canals, and maintaining the celebrated murazzi, or walls whieh 

rotect the city of Venice from the storms of the Adriatic. 

he erg on the treasury for this item, is nearly one million 
and a half, independent of the charges defrayed by the communes 
and proprietors. 

The means of instruction for the people, consist in 1,402 ele- 
mentary schools, which are attended by 62,000 children ; there are 





‘* The church and convent property sold in the Ex-Kingdom of Italy, 
amounted to more than two hundred millions of livres, and the remainder, 
which was annexed to the Demanio or treasury, amounted to at least an . 
equal sum. If we add the property of the same description seized in 
Piedmont, Genoa, Parma, Tuseany, and the other parts of Italy annexed 
tothe French empire, and that of the kingdom of Naples, the total amount 
of church property which has been alienated in Italy under the French, 
would appear enormous. Thirty millions of francs belong to the Confra- 
connie, or lay brotherhoods, were: also seized at Venice and its depen- 

encies. 
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still, however, four hundred villages or cantons without any 
schools. It is calculated, that only one child in four receives 
public instruction. For the purposes of literary and professional 
education, we find 1° twenty-five gymnasii, having 164 professors, 
and frequented by about five thousand pupils. From the gymnasii 
the students pass into the royal Lyceums to pursue their philoso- 
phical course, which lasts two years, and inclodes religious instruc- 
tion, the various branches of philosophy, Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, history, drawing, and the German | age. The Lyceums 
are four—at Venice, Verona, Vicenza, and Udme; they are sup- 
ported by government, and frequented by about nime hundred 
students. From the Lyeeums, those who wish to follow the 
learned professions proceed to the University of Padua, which is 
divided into four faculties—theology, law, medicine, and philosophy 
and mathematics. It has sixty-one professors, and reckons in 
general about one thousand students. There are also eleven semi- 
naries attached to the various episcopal sees, for those who devote 
themselves to the church ; and sixteen religious establishments for 
the education of girls. Quadri gives a minute account of the 
accessory means of education, such as public libranes, which are 
met with even in second-rate towns, the museums, and the literary 
and scientific academies. 

In the table of crimes and offences, we find a considerable 
amelioration since 1818. In that year the number of prisoners 
was as one to 515; it is now as one to 813. It is remarkable that 
the improvement in the condition of the country began to be felt 
only in 1818, the scarcity of the two preceding years having 
retarded the good effects of the restoration of peace. Since the 
same epoch, thefts and larcenies are reduced to one fourth, robbe- 
ries attended with violence, to one third, murders to one half, and 
crimes of false coinage from the number of 34 are reduced to 
three. Another improvement, which is especially creditable to the 
government, is observed in the list of charges for abuse of authority 
in civil officers, of which there were in 1817, twenty-nine cases, 
and in 1823, only seventeen. Under the suspicious name of grave 
transgressions in police matters, we find an increase in the years 
1822-23, owing probably to the political effervescence of that 
period. We notice 3,413 transgressions not mentioned in the Code, 
and the nature of which is not stated by our author. This is one 
of the least satisfactory features in the whole: prospect. 

With regard to industry and commerce, the change, as we have 
before observed, has been severely felt by the City of Venice, after 
the loss of its. independence in 1797. However, since the peace, 
the wool and silk trade seems reviving, as well as the glass and 
bead manufactures.. In the prosinees, the capital employed im 
agriculture has evidently increased. [t is in the great towns that 
distress, and its attendant immorality, are most observable : the 
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number of foundlings has increased in Venice—it is now to the 
births as one to forty-seven. Some good is expected from the 
establishment of saving banks, which has been introduced at 
Milan, since 1823. 

We cannot follow our author in his details of the various other 
statistical divisions of his prospect, such as the administration poli- 
tical, judiciary, and economical, the military and naval forces, the 
department of public beneficence, the church and clergy, &c. We 
shall only observe, that the incomes of the episcopal and the 
parochial clergy are very moderate in the Venetian states: that 
they arise partly from tithes which are, however, only one-fortieth 
of the seliean ; partly from fees and partly from funds ; the deficit 
in many cases being supplied by the Demanio or treasury, out of 
the income of alineated church property. 

We consider it a favourable sign of the times when we see the 
government of Italy, Austrian and native, encouraging the publi- 
cation of statistical works by their own official servant. In another 
een division of the Peninsula, the kingdom of Naples, a 
publication of the same nature is in progress, styled Censimento, o 
statistica dei reali dominj di qua dal Faro, by Petroni, an officer in 
the Neapolitan administration, in which are valuable statements 
concerning the extent, population, resources and industry of the 
various provinces of that fine kingdom. The old system of secrecy 
and jealousy is thereby wisely discarded. Quadri himself observes, 
that the old Venetian government was by no means ignorant of 
the necessity of statistics in the science of state, and this he proves 
by reporting a speech delivered by the Doge Thomas Morenigo, 
as early as 1420, on the occasion of the impending war with the 
Duke of Milan ; but those grave senators were of opinion, that the 
information ought to be confined to the rulers, and would prove 
useless or mischievous if imparted to the people. These ideas 
begin now to be exploded. 

he same deference to the wants of our age has been exhibited 
by the compilation and publication of a code for each Italian state, 
in order that every citizen may be acquainted with the law under 
which he lives. The Austrian code is in vigour in the Venetian 
and Milanese territories, and an ample commentary and repertory 
of it was published in Italian soon after the restoration at Milan, 
by Councillor de Zeiller, in 8 vols. 8vo. In the Sardinian mo- 
narchy there is also a printed code, founded on the collection of 
the laws and edicts which was begun in 1770, by Charles Em- 
manuel. In the Duchy of Modena the Codice Estense is in prac- 
tice. Tuscany has the code given it by Leopold; and in the 
Roman states the late Pope promulgated, in 1817, a new civil 
code ; and his successor, Leo XIJ., has published, in 1824, a 
“‘ Riforma,” or regulations for the better administration of justice, 


in which he also announced the speedy promulgation of a new 
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criminal code. In the kingdom of Naples, the Code Napvleon, 
with some modifications, has been republished with the sanction of 
the restored government. 

In order to appreciate the advantage of these enactments, we 
ought to compare the present state with the confusion which 
existed in the judiciary administration and practice of the Italian 
courts previous to the end of the last century. Laws, edicts, and 
sentences, promulgated at various epochs during eight or ten cen- 
turies, by conquerors and kings of almost every nation in Europe, 
and often construed in a sort of barbarous Latin, were jumbled 
together ; canonical law clashed with the civil ; feudal regulations 
and privileges were still in vigour in many places; most towns had 
their old municipal statutes. Of these latter, Tuscany alone 
reckoned more than five hundred. Leopold in Tuscany, and 
Joseph in Lombardy, began the reform, and at last the French 
swept away the whole heterogeneous mass in every part of Italy, 
and substituted the Code Napoleon. That celebrated compilation 
secured many valuable advantages to the people. The civil code, 
especially, was digested with great skill. [ts system of hypotheques, 
or public register for mortgages, has been found so beneficial, that 
its provisions have been retained in almost every part of Italy to 
this day. With regard to the criminal code, notwithstanding its 
faults, it ensured one great and essential guarantee for individual 
security, namely, the practice of public trials. And here the 
Italians have materially lost by the late changes, for they have re- 
verted to the old inquisitorial system of secret proceedings, inter- 
rogatories of the accused in prison, and written depositions ; there is 
no cross-examination of witnesses by the defendant; in short, the 
whole responsibility of the trial rests in a great measure with the 
reporting judge and the fiscal advocate. J 

In many cases the punishment of death is accompanied by con- 
fiscation of property, the wife and children of the culprit having 
only claim to alimony, ad arbitrium of the Court. 

There is, however, no longer any distinction of rank before the 
law; the use of torture and of torments in general is universally 
abolished. 

The return to the old system of secret pleadings has met with 
many opponents. The superior advantages of public trials have 
been warmly sustained in several Italian journals, Romagnosi of 
Parma* has boldly advocated the cause, refuting the objections of 
those who pretended that public trials were incompatible with the 
system of monarchy. Romagnosi, after mentioning the public 
pleadings of Rome, even under the Cesars, quotes the authority 
of Pierre Ayrault, lieutenant criminal at Angers, in his work styled 





* One of the most distinguished jurists of Italy. His principal works 
are—Genesi del diritto Penale, and his Introduzione al diritto Pubblico 
Universale. The Italians rank him with Beccaria and Filangeri. 
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‘‘ Ordre, formalités and instructions judiciaires,” = so 
early as 1587, and which shows that, even under Justinian and 
Valens, trials were public ; that they were so in the early councils 
of the church ; “ and likewise in the earlier times of the French 
monarchy; and of this,” says Mr. Avrault, “ we have traces still 
at the gates of our churches, castles, markets, and in the public 
squares, where are to be seen the seats of the judges who tried the 
accused coram populo.”* Romagnosi proceeds to prove that the 
publicity of trials is no wise incompatible with the system and 
spirit of a well regulated monarchy; that Catherine of Russia 
herself, in her ‘‘ Instructions for a new Code,” acknowledged that 
“ secret proceedings savour too much of tyranny and oppression ;” 
and that in the ancient Venetian statutes, “‘ the p/acitz, or trials, 
were ordered to be carried on with open doors, for the terror of the 
guilty and the example of others, and for the satisfaction of the 
good, in order that every one may see strict justice awarded to 
each indiscriminately.” This wise principle of the Venetian re- 
public was, as is well known, put aside afterwards by the Council 
of Ten, in matters of state. 

Romagnosi, in short, Rossi and other Italian jurists, maintain 
that the secret examination by the informing judge, who reports 
the case to his colleagues, and then gives his own opinion upon it, 
tends to bias the judgment of the court; that written depositions 
afford not sufficient light to the judges, who are apt to trust too 
much to the diligence and wisdom of their active coadjutor ; that, 
on the other side, although the accused is now secure from per- 
sonal violence, yet his mind is often kept in a state of torture by 
the mysterious formalities of his trial; that, in short, public plead- 
ings alone can combine the attainment of the ends of justice with 
the preservation of individual security. It seems strange that such 
palpable truth should want defenders in our days! 

We have been led into these observations on the judicious 
— of Italy, by the third work on our list, the “ Annals of 

oppi,” which is a register, not only of political events, but also of 
all the acts emanated from the various authorities that have suc- 
ceeded each other in Italy, concerning matters of legislation, poli- 
tical economy, public instruction, &c. Coppi’s work is meant as 
a continuation of Maratori’s “ Annals of Italy,” and the diligence 
and impartiality of the writer are deserving of great praise. He 
has given a most useful directory for those who wish to become 
acquainted with the alterations that have taken place in Italian 
society since the middle of last century. And we must say that, 
upon the whole, the progress of improvement has been very great. 
Italy is now very different from what it was in the memory of 
living men; even the appearance of the towns, the streets lighted 
at night, the new roads, the more effectual police, and a hundred 





* Ayrault, lib. ni. chap. 56. 69. 
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other things, attest the hand of improvement. Education is more 
generally spread, morality and decency have also gained, the 
noxious custom of serventism is on the decline, domestic affection 
is better valued; there is more union in families, the heads of 
which no longer strive to force the inclinations of their sons and 
daughters in the choice of a state. There is more religion and 
less superstition among the lower classes, and the affectation of 
infidelity which prevailed in the junior part of the upper orders, is 
no longer in fashion. All the remains of feudality have been 
abolished; property is more distributed ; agriculture improves, 
especially in the north ; common lands have been enclosed. Some 
of the Italian states, such as Tuscany and Parma, may be said to 
be under a liberal administration ; in others, such as Austrian 
Lombardy, the authorities have shown much severity in political 
matters, but public security is at the same time firmly protected, 
and the laws are administered with impartiality. Piedmont and 
Modena are perhaps the two states in which the old system of 
absolute government has been most scrupulously reinstated. From 
the very division of Italy, it follows, however, that measures of 
rigour are seldom general. 

Among the disadvantages resulting from the subdivision of Italy 
into many little states,* must be reckoned the impediments thrown 
in the way of the communication between the various people. 
Each state has its line of custom-house, its passports and police, 
its taxes, Its laws, its peculiar currency. The inconvenience re- 
sulting from this to individuals, is obvious. Industry, specula- 
tion, manufactures, literature, all suffer from the same cause. It 
has as yet, been impossible to establish diligences or stage coaches 
throughout Italy, the interests of the vetturini having proved too 
strong in the southern States. The mails or letter bags also suffer 
considerable delay, having to pass at the frontier of each State 
into the hands of a new courier,and being detained in each Capital 
a certain time. Goods and travellers are examined a dozen times 
at least, in proceeding from Milan to Naples. Duties or fees 
must be paid at every custom-house. Even vessels proceeding 
from one harbour to the other on the same coast, perform quaran- 
tine. And all this, within the natural precincts of the Peninsula, 
“the Alps and the sea.”” With regard to books, journals, and other 
literary intelligence, the consequences are equally injurious. The 
censors are more severe or scrupulous in some States than in others, 
and thus, a book which is allowed free circulation at Florence, 
may be seized on the frontiers of Lombardy, or of the Roman 
States. Another evil proceeding from the same cause, is the pre- 
carious tenure of copyright. A work published in Milan, if it be 





*Three Kingdoms, viz.—Sardinia, Lombardy, and the two Sicilies; 
five Duchies,—Tuscany, Parma, Modena, Lucca and Massa ; the Papal 
States, and last and least, the Republic of San Marino. 
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good for anything, is re-printed immediately in a cheaper form 
at Florence, Turin, Bologna, and Naples. If published originally at 
Florence, it is still worse for the proprietor, for he can only depend 
on its circulation within the narrow limits of Tuscany. The conse- 
quence is, that booksellers seldom can afford to purchase MSS., and 
authors are obliged to publish their works by subscription, or at 
their own risk. Such a state of things is fatal to literary spirit 
and independence. The abuse has been loudly complained of. 
Monti’s poetical works were generally pirated soon after they ap- 
peared. Botta’s history, and Manzeni’s novel, have been re-printed 
in four or six different towns. Buta case which has lately at- 
tracted much attention, is that of Dr. Ferrario, who some years 
ago began publishing at Milan, an expensive work in numbers, 
with plates, under the title of ‘‘ Costume antico e Moderno,” 
being a description of the customs, dress, religion, government, 
arts and sciences of antient and modern nations. ‘The price of 
publication when complete, was fixed at four thousand livres. 
After many numbers had appeared, a bookseller of Florence an- 
nounced a re-print at the price of four hundred livres! He prefaced 
his advertisement with the opinion of a legal friend, who had 
observed, ‘that as a// the nations of Europe plundered each other's 
literary property, he did not see why the Tuscans should not do 
the same with a work published at Milan?” The strangenesss of 
this reasoning called the attention of another Florentine advocate, 
Dr. Collini, who replied to the bookseller and his counsel, in a 
note which was inserted in the journals. Colliri observes, that the 
practice of re-printing the works of living authors without their 
sanction, censurable as it is in general, is perfectly inexcusable 
between the inhabitants of one common country, speaking the 
same language, having the same literature, and living within a 
few miles of each other. ‘ This is not so much a question between 
printer and printer,” adds Collini, “as between two weavers of 
silk or cloth; there is another person principally interested, and 
that is the author, the creator of the work, about whom neither 
the bookseller nor his accommodating advocate have given them- 
selves any concern.” 

We observe with pleasure, that the celebrated Angelo Mai ob- 
tained from the various Italian governments, the security of his 
copyright in their respective territories, for the books of Cicero, 
which he has discovered. [his principle of justice ought to extend 
to all cases of authorship. For this and many other interests which 
are common to all Italians, there ought to be some sort of federal 
pact between the various States. We heard not long ago, certain 
vague reports about a projected Italian confederation ; this would 


perhaps be the only practicable approximation to something like 
union in the Peninsula. 





Novels of the Month. 69 


Art. VI.—1. Zillah: a Tale of the Holy City. By the Author of 

Brambletye House, &c. &c. London: Colburn. 4 vols. 1828, 

2. Tales of the Great St. Bernard. London: Colburn. 3 vols. 1828. 

3. Tales of Woman. London: Colburn. 2 vols. 1828. 

lv was a beautiful fiction of antiquity that made the Muses the 
daughters of Memory. Of the poetical influence of recollection 
we have not, in these days, those great and convincing evidences 
which once gave an easy and striking interpretation to the above alle- 
gory. In the poetry of sentiment, the description of the human 
passions is the same as yesterday and for ever, and the summer fields 
bloom with the same flowers this year as they did a hundred 
seasons back. Imagination in compositions of this kind is not 
obliged to leave her home in the heart, and the present moment 
is as good as an eternity. Poetry, however, when thus confined 
to the world of individual self, must have dipped her wings in the 
divinest dews of human thought, to bear evidence of her high 
origin. When she fails of this, she becomes the retailer of com- 
mon-place sentiment, and her beauty and influence over the pas- 
sions of men are lost. The English muse is at present very nearly 
in this predicament. Most of our poetry is sentimental, and very 
little of it powerful and original; without, therefore, having those 
graces which belong to the modern literature of some other coun- 
tries, it has lost that splendid dignity, that strength and richness, 
which belonged to the Muses in classical ages, and gave them the 
appellation of daughters of Memory. 

A mere reader of modern poetry would find it difficult to dis- 
cover the appropriateness of this title, but to the lover of the Muse 
in former times, it must have been singularly full of meaning. 
There was no poem in which there was not a continual looking 
back to past periods; to the birth-times, and places of cities, 
heroes, and gods. The vallies and woods, with every rock and 
fountain, and bowery wilderness, which had been rendered reve- 
rent by tradition, were the venerable temples of Memory. She 
was enshrined in the deepest bosom of Nature, and her solemn 
teachings, uttered amid the doubts and surmisings of a yet un- 
fledged philosophy, were a stream of inspiration to the meditative 
muse. When poetry lost somewhat of its romantic and fabling 
character, when it ceased to catch its wild and mystic strain from 
the echos of bowery woods and ancient grottos, and took more of 
the spirit of society, still it retained th8 marks which associated it 
with the workings of deep-varied memory; it was still enriched 
from the relics she had preserved of by-gone days, and the cultiva- 
tor of it was called the doctus poeta, because he was familiar with 
these treasures, and could employ them in his grave and erudite 
verse. Since the days of Milton, this epithet of the poet has 


been inapplicable, and the elegant fable of the Muses’ parentage 
has been long forgotten. 
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We have been led into this reflection by the character of the 
romance which stands at the head of the present article. Poetry 
in the present day has, in many respects, given up her ornaments 
and graces to romance, and it has of late become by no means 
uncommon to find the latter possessing the characteristics which 
once belonged exclusively to the sacred daughters of Memory. 
The historical romance has many of the most material properties 
of the epic, and in an age when it is found to flourish, there must 
be much poetical talent existing. But we have at present a pe- 
culiar class of this species of composition, on which very great 
ability has been employed, and which owes much less to popular 
caprice for success, than any mere fiction can everdo, Anas- 
tatius, Valerius, the Kuzzilbash, and now Zillah, whatever ma 
be their relative merit, are to be considered as claiming a me 
distinct from that of the historical romance, and for this reason ; 
that they attempt to delight, not so directly by plot and action, 
as by the representation of scenes on which the mind loves to 
brood, and which it is the highest gratification of fancy to recal. 

The portion of time which the author of Zillah, Mr. Horace 
Smith, has chosen for his present undertaking, presents, like every 
other which the writer of fiction embraces, the same general diffi- 
culties, but to these others are added, which belong peculiarly to 
that epoch and the scenes with which it was concerned. The 
Jewish character was from earliest times composed of elements 
not to be found united in any other, or rather of elements which 
had been wrought upon and conjoined by circumstances which 
had never before operated. Raised above all other nations by 
distinctions, which it would have been blasphemy in them to con- 
sider vain, the Israelites’ sense of a national distinction and glory 
degenerated into the sternest and the gloomiest pride that ever 
filled the human heart. But it was a pride which bore the marks 
of its particular origin, and from the time of their first kings, to the 
departing of the sceptre from Judah, it never allowed the austerity 

of the Jewish kingdom to be confounded with that which ope- 
rated to the rise or downfall of others. In the same manner we 
would observe, that every other passion which belonged to this re- 
markable people, was tinged with mystery, was imbued with an awful 
energy of good or ill, as the overpowering sense of a present divinity, 
or the dark errors of humanity, obtained the predominance. 
When the prophets ceased to pour forth their inspired counsels, 
a new era commenced in Jewish history, and one which it is 
alike interesting and difficult to investigate philosophically. The 
species of absolute dictatorship which they exercised occasionally, 
had the effect of keeping the whole line of their wonderful records 
in full power upon the feelings of the people ; when it no longer 
existed, the consequence was not a mere loss of light and superna- 
tural direction, but the speedy overthrow of the bulwarks which 
bad still kept the nation on its basis, the.immediate communica- 
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tion which they had with the Deity through the instruments he 
had chosen. But the nature of the human mind would not suffer 
this once favoured, but now forsaken, people immediately to 
adapt themselves to this change. They were no more to receive 
the declarations of the divine will, by messengers coming directly 
from holding communion with God; the Urim and Thummim, the 
Shechinah, the dreams and visions, and all the miraculous signs of 
his presence, were no longer seen to manifest his acknowledgment 
of their worship or petitions. But though the true and accredited 
inspiration of prophecy was ceased, and the splendour of a Deity’s 
domination lost, the feelings of strange aud trembling expecta- 
tion were not, and hence superstition, when she left heathen tem- 
ples to traverse in a different guise the shores of the Jordan, is 
seen walking in darkness, as she must always do, but mixing her 
words and parables in the grandest and most imposing tones with 
those of truth. Still, therefore, there were prophets among the 
people; still the dreamer of dreams, and seer of visions, had the 
power of securing attention, and hence another most singular set 
of circumstances, characterizing the Jewish nation at the period in 
which our author has laid his tale. Notions then prevailed, which 
bowed down the simple-minded to the yoke of every impostor who 
thought their subjection worth his time, and the bold and the 
adventurous had the strongest temptation to make the most ambi- 
tious attempts on the liberties of their country. While, therefore, 
the densest cloud of error and doubt hung over this desolate peo- 
ple, anarchy, treason, and not seldom slaughter, lifted up their 
voices among them, and no one was to be found who was not filled 
with dismay, either by the prodigies which superstition, or the 
terrors which war or rebellion, created. 

The state of society, when such causes for its destruction were 
in action, must have beenappalling. But there was a bond which 
still kept it from at once falling into ruin. Amid all the misery 
and slaughter which domestic and foreign enemies inflicted from 
year to year, the idea of a great national deliverance never forsook 
them. The noblest and the highest meaning of the revelations 
they possessed was perverted, totally perverted, by the sense which 
the Rabbis had given to the promises of this deliverance. But in 
its feeblest and most imperfect interpretation, it acted with mira- 
culous force for a long time in the preservation of the Jews asa 
people. It gave them a supernatural strength in their contests 
with their most powerful enemies, and while it led to the attempts 
of many impostors, it at the same time evinced the mighty power 
which the original belief had upon their minds. From the lowest 
member of the community to the highest, the expectation of a great 
and magnificent ruler, was cherished as the dearest of hopes. The 
priest hailed him iv alk his rites, the princes of Israel looked for him 
as he who should portion out tothem the kingdoms of the earth ; the 
Jewish damsel, in her warm and glowing dreams, imagined the 
splendor which would attend his coming, and the glorious freedom 
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of her country, and the newly married bride rapt herself in visions 
of joy, thinking her first-born might be the promised king who 
should rise from among the people. If to these considerations, which 
point out one or two of the circumstances which modified the 
character of the Jews in so remarkable a manner at the period 
alluded to, we add those which belong to the political relations 
which subsisted between them and other nations, we shall have 
some idea of the difficulties which an author has to encounter in 
delineating the state of society, and the character of the people as 
they then appeared. 
Daher point to be regarded, is the very peculiar aspect which 
belongs to all scenes of Jewish life, whether public or private. 
Without a full knowledge of the typical meaning of the ceremo- 
nies which attended the religious services of the nation, they must 
be described without making any impression, grand and impressive 
as they were. According to the best idea we can now form of them, 
we question whether any reader, ignorant oftheir interpretation 
would not turn away with a feeling of impatience from the 
most detailed and accurate account of every thing that oneem 
in the temple from one passover to another. Now it is by no 


means an easy matter for a novelist to do more with his descrip- 
tions than give general ideas. In battle-scenes, chivalrous cus- 
toms, or the manners of a well-known people, this may do exceed- 
ingly well, but in accounts of antient religious rites, and especially 


in the case of the Jews, whose character was entirely founded on 
their religion, there must be a closer resemblance, or the descrip- 
tion leaves either a very inadequate, or a very wrong impres- 
sion. There is no doubt the religious customs of the Jews, many 
and various as they were, can only be described in a picturesque 
way by the author, who has not merely studied the positive facts 
which concern the attempt, but who has thought so long and so 
curiously on all the parts of it, that the scenes he is about to de- 
scribe have risen before his eyes, entire and fresh as thought can 
make them. Unless this be the case, there will be nothing more 
than little detached pieces of a picture, evidences of antiquarian 
search and labour, but none of the poetry of romance, none of the 
grave and solemn dignity which becomes the daughters of Memory. 

In turning to the work to which these observations refer, it will 
be seen that we regard the design of its author as deserving consi- 
derable attention, and it does so for more than one reason ; for in 
the first place, considered as a work of fiction, it belongs to the 
very highest class, and in its relation to the country and people to 
which it refers, it has an importance which few other works of the 
same nature can claim. To give a clear and striking represen- 
tation of Jerusalem and its inhabitants, is to give the modern 
reader a whole new set of impressions, and to introduce him to 
scenes and characters of which he has hitherto had only the most 
vague conception. We could have wished that our author had 
been content with attempting to do this alone, and that he had 
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preserved the unity of his design by not taking so wild a flight as 
he has done from one country and city to another. But we must 
endeavour to give the reader some idea of the plan of the story. 
The point of time in which the events recorded took place, was 
about the the 40th year before the appearance of our Saviour, when 
Antigonus had just been seated on the throne by the power of the 
Parthians, and Herod, by his intrigues and interest at Rome, had 
obtained a counter-grant of the kingdom from Antony and Octa- 
vius. The principal characters in the tale are Antigonus the Kin 
and High Priest, the Sagan, who by his office was next to him in 
rank, the daughter of this dignitary, one or two supposed Prophets, 
a half wild Arab girl, and an officer of the Roman army. Besides 
these, however, there are several others which occupy an inferior 
station in the plot, such as Cleopatra, the Egyptian * deste Mare 
Antony, the Sagan’s wife, and sundry courtiers and courtezans. 
The story opens with a description of the preparations which were 
being made for the’celebration of one of the three grand festivals, 
that of the Pentecost, at which the people from every town 
and hamlet in the Holy Land were present with offerings of gra- 
titude for the fruitfulness of their hills and valleys. Having intro- 


duced a mention of the Sagan and his daughter in a conversation 
between two of the inferior persons, and given some intimation of 
an intended journey to Rome, we have the following account :— 


‘Malachi Ben Lachish, the Sagan, or second High Priest of the Jews, 


whose mission to Rome had excited so much surprise and indignation in 
the widow Dinah, although of the ancient Aaronitish line, was the son of 
a poor man, and in all probability would never have attained his elevated 
situation, but from his knowledge of the Latin tongue. So great was the 
contempt of the Hebrews for all other nations, whom they indiscriminately 
considered as infidels and barbarians, that most of them disdained to ac- 
quire their languages; while there were some who even held it an abomi- 
nation to speak in any other tongue than that which had been consecrated 
by God himself, both in his revelation of the Law to Moses, and in the sub- 
sequent oracles that he had given forth from the cloud that hovered be- 
tween the Cherubim of the Sanctuary. Theirs was the only language that 
had been uttered by angels and spirits in their communications with the 
chosen people :—it was that in which the only Heaven-inspired prophets 
had ever spoken ;——it was that in which the Divine will was recorded and em- 
balmed : and being thus hallowed to their recollections, it is little wonder- 
ful that they should deem it a degradation to use the strange speech of 
the idolatrous Gentiles. Some of the upper classes, however, had been in- 
duced to acquire the Greek and Latin languages, from a love of the liter- 
ary treasures which they contained; others, from the necessity occasioned 
by political relationship, for the Jews had long since formed treaties with 
both those nations; but their number was still so small, when Jerusalem 
was taken by Pompey, that it was not easy to find a person competent to 
maintain that regular correspondence with the Roman government, which 
was rendered necessary by the new situation of the kingdom. Malachi 
Ben Lachish was upon this occasion, and solely from his superior fami- 
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liarity with the Latin tongue, promoted to an office corresponding in some 
degree with that of the modern Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Of this he had continued to discharge the functions for a series of years, 
and in times of great trouble and difficulty, with not Jess credit to himself 
than benefit to his country ; when in an evil hour, and after he had passed 
the meridian of life, he was led to form a second marriage. 

‘ Injudicious as was the step, or at least the choice he made, his motive 
was most amiable, and did honour to his heart, however it might derogate 
from his judgment. Zillah, the only child bequeathed to him by his first 
wife, was now in her sixteenth year; and being the sole claimant of his 
love, he bestowed it upon her with all the intensity of an ardent and affec- 
tionate temperament. Educating her himself, he had not only instructed 
her in Greek, but had rendered her a perfect mistress of the Latin tongue. 
Selections from the best writers in both languages had been placed at her 
disposal ; so that at this early age she was a scholar, such as it would not 
have been very easy to parallel among her male contemporaries, and per- 
haps impossible in her own sex. The occasional falsehood and folly of 
this Pagan lore in a religious and moral point of view, the cautious father 
had not failed to point out and to stigmatise; but it was unnecessary: a 
much less penetrative and acute faculty than Zillah’s could discover the 
thorns that were too palpable to be hidden by the most lavish profusion of 
roses, and she was content to imitate the bee by extracting harmless honey 
from bitter and even poisonous flowers. Never, indeed, was there a being 
less liable to contagion of this or of any sort. To one of so pure and sea- 
sitive a mind, thus cloistered, as it were, in a holy sanctuary, religion be- 
came a vital and ineradicable portion of her being. It might be said, in- 
deed, to grow spontaneously in the moral soil of Jerusalem, to form the 
very atmosphere of the Holy City, in which the souls of its inhabitants 
must be necessarily steeped and saturated; for, who among the young and 
ardent Israelites could grow up in the daily sound of the sacred trumpets 
calling the chosen people to the worship of its God; who could witness 
the solemn processions of the priests, and the devotions of the assembled 
nation; who could contemplate the grandeur of the Temple, with all its 
awful reminiscences; who could walk along the streets, where almost 
every house was lifted out of its materiality by some divine association, 
where ‘‘ the stone cried out of the wall, and the beam answered it;” who 
could wander around the town, where the sound of every footfall called 
up some august or miraculous event, and the very dust had been hallowed 
by the tread of angels and of prophets ;—who could stray among the sur- 
rounding deserts and fruitful valleys, the rocks and precipices, the caverns, 
sepulchres, and monuments, each ennobled by its own particular record, 
and all conjuring up the most remote ages from the dark abysses of time, 
while they united earth to Heaven by a continued succession of revelations, 
prodigies, and prophecies ;—who could be encompassed by such visions 
of supernatural glory, and not feel himself ready to spring out of his hu- 
manity, and become sublimised, as it were, in the fervour of religious en- 
thusiam ? 

‘Such were the scenes, and such the solemn meditations to which 
Zilla had, from her childhood, been accustomed ; and as the cameleon 
assumes the hue of the objects by which it is surrounded, so had her cha- 
racter assimilated itself to the locality in which she moved. No other 
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soil could have produced her; she might emphatically be termed a 
Daughter of Jerusalem,—of that holy city whose children might justly 
consider piety and patriotism as almost synonymous and interchangeable 
terms. A mind thus formed would be naturally sedate and meditative ; 
but there was a graciousness, a suavity in her temperament, which re- 
deemed her at once from the feeling and the appearnce of any severity that 
might be incompatible with her youth and innocence.’—vol. 1. pp. 23—29. 


The embassy with which the Sagan was charged, and which 
required his immediate departure for Rome, was to Antony, whom 
he was commissioned by Antigonus to persuade, by every motive 
that could be urged, to establish the latter on the throne of Judah. 
Zillah was to accompany her father to the Imperial city, but be- 
fore her departure, circumstances occurred which filled her mind 
with strange forebodings, and prepared her in some degree for the 
distresses which she was about to meet. She was one morning, 
according to her custom, proceeding to the bath of Enrigel, wit 
her two maids, when their attention was attracted by observing 
on the banks of the brook Cedron, a group composed of specimens 
of the most motley classes that were at that period to be found in 
Jerusalem. There were Pharisees, as formal in their looks as in 
their garments, half naked Egyptian slaves, temple servants busy 
in drawing water for the services of the day, philosophers calcu- 
lating and making diagrams, and the proud disbelieving Sadducee 
regarding every thing round him with the supercilious smile of 
open contempt. But it was the figure round whom this group was 
collected, that fixed the gaze of the astonished Zillah and her at- 
tendants. The singular being thus encountered, is one of the 


most active characters in the work ; his appearance is described 
with some force :— 


‘Familiar as was the eye of Zillah with scenes such as that presented to 
her upon reaching the spot, it was one sufficiently characteristic of the age 
aud of the locality to justify a description. The prominent object, around 
which the majority of the little crowd had stationed themselves in a ring, 
was a wild-looking, half-naked young man, whose hairy skin seemed to 
have been burnt to a hue of the swartest brown, by constant exposure to 
the elements. The hide of some strange animal, belted around his loins, 
and scarcely hanging to his knees, constituted his only clothing. Around 
his throat was slung a large botile formed of a goat’s skin, the hair being 
turned inwards, and the exterior pitched together in such a way that the 
neck of the animal served also for that of the vessel ; while behind him hung 
a pouch, or scrip, of wolf's fur, so arranged as that the gaping mouth of the 
beast became the apertureat top. The stranger's head and beard, neglected 
and dishevelled, and yet naturally and even picturesquely crisp and curling, 
displayed one dense mass of dark hair, whose black depths appeared 
to assume a still deeper hue from the contrast of the chalky road-dust, 
which had settled here and there upon the outer curls. His features and 
form, so far as this hirsute investiture allowed them to be seen, were re- 
markably handsome ; his eyes of surpassing brilliancy, his limbs cast in a 
mould of the finest symmetry ; and though there was something savage in 
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his look, he exhibited in no respect the aspect of a vulgar ruffian, or of 
any low-born enthusiast. His gestures and attitudes were graceful ; his 
voice, though he sometimes mutiered, and anon burst into great vehemence 
of articulation, was far from unmelodious; and his language was not that 
of a rude or uneducated person. In his right hand he held a tall branch 
of the wild fig-tree, in the fork of which was perched a large bird of the 
raven species, whose piercing eyes seemed to rival those of its master. 
Anticipating the cunning device of Mahomet, he had secreted some sort 
of food in his ear, which was overshadowed by his umbragious hair; pre- 
tending that when the bird thus fed itself, it was whispering to him the 
dark revelations of futurity. 
+ * ” * * * 

‘ Zillah was withdrawing from the crowd, when the self-styled prophet, 
advancing a few paces towards her, exclaimed ina low and gentle voice 
—* Doubtless, fair maiden, you come up to Jerusalem with your festival 
friends ; when go you hence, and which of the cities of Judeea may boast 
that among its dwellers it possesses one more beautiful than Vashti, more 
worthy of the royal crown of loveliness than even the glorious niece of 
Mordecai ?” 

‘*<f am adaughter of Jerusalem,” replied Zillah, with a distant incli- 
nation of her head, and moving forward to leave him. . 

«* And if I might know your name, O fairest of her daughters, and 
that of the street in which you reside, my heart would learn how to call 
upon its charmer, and my feet would be taught whither they should 
wander.” 

‘«« These are questions which I answer not toa stranger ;—I have per- 
haps said too much in telling him that I am a dweller in the Holy City.” 

*« Call it not by that inappropriate name,” ejaculated the figure, 

throwing himself into an attitude, and resuming his vehement and rhap- 
sodical intonation—‘“ it is no residence for thee, who art a hind of loves 
and a pleasant roe ; it is an Admah and a Zeboim, upon which the fire of 
Heaven shall quickly be poured from every corner of the sky, for its 
Temple, and its palaces, and its hovels, are sinks of iniquity. Lo! dost thou 
not see the angel, the destroying angel of the Lord, already hovering over 
the proud but guilty city? Hark! the thunder bellows in the distance, 
and it shall soon burst from the sky in a roar that shall shake down the 
once mighty Jerusalem into the dust from which it sprang! Listen to me, 
O ye Israelites! 1 am called Esau, because I have sold my birthright for a 
mess of pottage; and the man of the mountains, because I dwell 
among the wild asses and the untamed goats, and hearken to the howling 
of wolves and the screaming ofeagles. Listen to me, for this prophetical 
bird flies up to the sky at night, and brings me down its secrets, and 
whispers them into mine ear; ay, the secrets of the past as well as of the 
future ; for it is thesame raven that Noah sent forth out of the ark, and 
which returned to him not.” ’—vol. i. pp, 56—61. 


Soon after this occurrence, the father and daughter set forth on 
their important journey. The scenery round Jerusalem, is de- 
scribed with much beauty of style, and from the impressions left 
on our minds by the narrative of travellers, appear to be faithfully 
correct. Having concluded their first day’s journey, they arrived 
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at a lonely caravansera among the mountains, where they were to 
repose for the night. But Zillah, left to the silence of her little 
apartment, and with thoughts strongly excited by late occurrences, 
was kept watching hour after hour for the return of day, till she 
was startled by the sound of music. She stole to her lattice, and 
to her surprise, recognised in the noble figure of an armed knight, 
no other than Esau the prophet, who, gallantly accoutred, and 
mounted.on a splendid Arabian barb, rode out of the yard of the 
caravansara. 

On the next and following days, they pursued their journey 
with as much speed as the delicacy.of Zillah would allow. Joppa 
and the other towns, through which their route lay, are descri 
with equal felicity as the earlier scenes. But nothing material 
occurred till they came to Brundusium. They arrived at this 
place when the votaries of Venus Verticordia were occupied in the 
festivities of her worship, and the zeal of the Sagan, united with 
the ae of one of the attendants, was near occasioning the de- 
struction of the whole party. Nothing would satisfy the prying 
Gabriel, a reduced relative of the ambassador, but a peep into the 
penetralia of a temple while the priestesses were at their rites, and 
while this dangerous undertaking was in progress, the Vicar of the 
High Priest was rousing the worshippers of Jupiter to madness, by 
refusing , with every expression of disgust, to taste the flesh of 
oxen, which had been offered to him in sacrifice. The consequence 
of all this was a speedy assault of the towns-people upon the de- 
fenceless travellers, from which they were only delivered by the in- 
terference of a pert, good-tempered little praetor, who contrived to 
get them safe out of the place. 

Just before they entered Rome, they had a still narrower escape 
from destruction, for they encountered Marc Antony, in company 
with his mistress, Volumnia, traversing the country in his car, 
drawn by two most formidable lions. Terrified beyond control by 
this tremendous vision, the horses took fright, plunged over hill 
and stream, and left the amazed Sagan and his companions to 
bear the laugh of the delighted courtezan. But the effect of this 
meeting was an important one. The Triumvir, enamoured of 
Zillah’s surpassing loveliness, sent one of his attendants to dis- 
cover her name and rank, and had the satisfaction to find she was 
the daughter of a man who had so much depending on his favour. 

On their arrival at Rome, scenes and adventures met them, 
which seemed to tally exactly with the dark sayings which they 
had heard uttered by more than one soothsayer. Zillah soon be- 
came noticed by the most favoured’ personages about the court, and 
Antony lent an attentive ear to the political suggestions of the 
Sagan, aided as they were by the secret passion which he cherished 
for his daughter. 

But before the secret of the dangerous situation in which the 

ewish maiden stood was discovered, she again heard the warning 
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voice of the mysterious Esau, and, which was a more important 
circumstance in her fortunes, became the object of an ardent loveto 
a young and noble Roman. There is in this, as in several other 
parts of the narrative, a too evident oma, Tem details which 
may serve to fill out the bulk of the story. escriptions of ele- 
phant fights, of feasts, or of persons that have no part in the plot, 
are always injudicious, if not tiresome, and add neither to the gene- 
ral effect of the work, nor to the amusement of the reader. It was 
not long, however, as the tale continues, before ak proceeded 
to make his passion known. The discovery had the effect of mad- 
dening the Sagan with the most violent fury, and of filling Zillah 
with feelings of dread and horror. The proud but base suitor was 
rejected with indignation, and the unfortunate strangers waited in 
trembling anxiety for the period of their return home. But the 
master of half the world was not easily to be baffled in his designs. 
A plot was laid for separating the maiden from her father, and 
she was carried by the creatures of Antony to a solitary temple, 
inhabited by the priests of Cybele. 


‘ This building was one of the most ancient structures in the vicinity of 
Rome, and suffering apparently from dilapidation and neglect, as much 
as from the assaults of time, was situated in a sandy rocky soil, seques- 
tered from every other habitation, and surrounded by aged oaks and fir- 
trees, several of which were quite dead from excessive antiquity, while all 
were more or less bald, withered, and decayed ; a state in which they did 
but the more mournfully and appropriately harmonise with the forlorn, 
desolate character of the building. It was low, and had been originally 
massive, but one of the rude columns in its front having given way, the 
crumbling pediment was toppling to its fall; the walls having been found 
inadequate to the support of the heavy roof, it had been removed at some 
former period, and a covering of thatch substituted, which was overgrown 
with lichens and wild flowers; while the whole edifice was so darkened 
with the breath of ages, so tinted with weather-stains, so choked around 
with rank weeds and a little wilderness of shrubs, that it might rather seem 
some old deserted barn, than a Temple of the wife of Saturn. Nature, 
in fact, long left to her own luxuriance, had been silently asserting her 
reign, until she had partly triumphed over the work of Art, the columns 
and walls being mantled with ivy, and the roof with moss, so that the en- 
tire mass had almost assumed a vegetable appearance,—an evidence of 
neglect which sufficiently attested the deserted state of the fane. Newer 
and more stately structures within the walls of Rome, had supplanted it; 
the worshippers had fled, and the profligate priests, in order to eke out 
their scanty revenues, had converted it into a house of accommodation for 
such of the Roman libertines as had willing beauties whom they wished to 
meet in secrecy, or refractory ones whom they resolved to intimidate and 
subdue,—in which latter capacity it was now intended to be employed 
by Mark Antony.’—vol. iii. pp. 133—135. 


From this prison, however, Zillah escaped, a fire very oppot- 
tunely breaking out the very night she had been committed to its 
strong holds. Having, with great difficulty, regained the house in 
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which her despairing father was lodged, the travellers determined 
on making their instant escape from a place in which they were beset 
by dangers of so many kinds. They accordingly set out, but their 
path was as perilous as their resting place. Pirates, shipwreck, 
and volcanos, presented each their worst terrors to appal them, and 
they at last reached the city of Alexandria only to be sold as 
slaves. But here another miracle was to be wrought for the de- 
liverance of the heroine. She no sooner discovered that the pirate 
into whose hands she and her friends had fallen, intended to sell 
them into captivity, than she found herself again in the hands of 
Antony, who had previously arrived at Alexandria- Confined by 
him in a spacious apartment of the palace, she now began te give 
up all hope of deliverance, when, to her surprise, she heard a melo- 
dious voice singing one of her native melodies, and almost imme- 
diately after, an Egyptian woman, of the most exquisite beauty, 
stole into the apartment. This was no other than Cleopatra her- 
self; and it was not long before, with her powerful aid, Zillah 
once more made her escape. 

At length they arrived at Jerusalem, but it was not ong to en- 
joy the sweets of return. Busy preparations for an attack on all 
sides, from Herod and his Roman allies, were immediately set on 
foot, and the holy city was soon after environed with a mighty 
army. Zillah took an active part in exhorting her countrymen to 
exertion for their nation, but it was in vain, and she saw them 
repulsed without a hope of better fortune. In the mean time, 
however, she had made important discoveries ; and they were, that 
Esau, the Prophet, was the son of her mother-in-law, by a former 
husband, and the lover of her dear Arab friend, and that her own 
lover, the Roman Felix, was in the besieging army. When the victors 
took possession of the city, these long harassed and devoted lovers 
fled into the wilderness, where Felix and Zillah, who had been both 
dangerously wounded, were secreted in safety by Esau, now called 
Ephraim, and his mistress. The latter characters are the best de- 
lineated in the work. The one bold and enthusiastic, thinking 
himself wronged by being near, but not on the throne, is striking] 
pourtrayed in his assumed oflice of a prophet; the latter full of 
love and tenderness, but wild, and loving no home but the desert, 
is a character beautifully conceived, though slightly touched. The 
conclusion of the story presents us with a sweet and pleasant 
vision, on which we could repose our thoughts for some time. 


‘At the suggestion of the former, they continued their journey, by 
such easy stages, as retarded not the recovery of the invalid, until they 
reached an exquisitely beautiful and picturesque spot, forming a perfect 
garden of Eden, on the borders of the Red Sea, at the northern extremity 
of Arabia Felix. “1 was once brought to this little Paradise by my 
mother,” said Lilla, ‘* and if any sylvan beauty, if any loveliness of earth 
could induce me to chain myself to one spot, this should be the place. 
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Were I content to be as a flower, drawing my sustenance from the ground, 
and breathing odours to heaven, but fettered to one little modicum of 
earth, in this enchanting garden would I live and fade away. Or, could 
I be satisfied, like one of those little rivulets, to run my fixed course, 
rattling, and sparkling, and playing with the bright pebbles, the nodding 
stg and the glancing shadows; listening to the song of birds, the 
shepherd’s pipe, and the chime of my own liquid music, until dying in 
the same bed wherein I was born, I should gradually exhale myself into 
the skies, amid these pleasant bowers would I wind my gentle way, and 
close my peaceable carecr. ‘To me and to my brave Ephraim, the wil- 
derness, the desert, the camp, the bounding barb, the wide earth, and 
above all, the feeling that we are free as the air we breathe, are the sole 
and transcendant delights of life; but to those who admire the loveliness 
better than the stern sublimity of nature, and feel not the imprisonment of 
a permanent residence, what scene can be so eligible, so exquisite, as 
this?” 

‘It was, indeed, a landscape of surpassing beauty. Enamelled with 
flowers, refreshed by numerous rivulets, cooled by the sea-breezes, per- 
fumed with the ambrosial fragrance of balm, cinnamon, and myrrh, it well 
deserved the name of the Little Paradise, bestowed upon it by Lilla. Not 
less healthful than aromatic, the very air delighted the senses and exhila- 
rated the soul; the fruits were more abundant and exquisite than in any 
other region; and the palm-trees peculiar to this happy spot, bore yellow, 
red, and purple dates, equally grateful to the sight, and delicious to the 
palate. At a few miles distance was a seaport town, the emporium of 
the rich spices and drugs, shipped by the Arabian merchants, one of 
whom had built a stately pleasure-house, in the most picturesque part of 
the district which we have been describing. Felix purchased it, and in 
this mansion was soon afterwards solemnized the double marriage of Zillah 
and Felix, Lilla and Ephraim, the Sagan himself performing the ceremony. 
The two latter soon took their departure, to resume that roving and un- 
fettered life, for which long habit and individual temperament had so 
expressly fitted them, promising, however, to return, at least once a year, 
to visit their friends.’—vol. iv. pp. 306—309, 

It will be seen, from the idea we have already given, of this 
work, that it is one which we would by no means confound with 
the great herd of novels and romances which are daily issuing 
from the press. It is one which must have cost the anthor consi- 
derable study, and there are few readers who may not peruse it 
with profit as well as interest. But that it has faults, and those 
not slight ones, we must not conceal. The plot is altogether ill 
managed, and the incidents are put together in so clumsy a mat- 
ner, that no one could discover the hand of an experienced novelist 
in any one of the leading features of the story. Bor the language, 
except in the descriptions, it is often feeble, and not always free 
from vulgarity ; but the greatest cause of complaint which we find 
against the author, is the interminable number of incidents, and 

we might almost add characters, which he has introduced, which 
have nothing to do with the story, and which might be removed to 
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the great ease and satisfaction of the reader. But notwithstanding 
this censure, the work is a production of great merit, and deserves 
to rank well among the best of its kind. 

The ‘Tales of the Great St. Bernard’ are another production 
of the highly talented author of Salathiel, and afford a convincing 
proof of the versatility of his genius. The custom of introducing 
various stories by some connecting fiction, has been imitated from 
Bocaccio by almost every writer of tales from his time to the pre- 
sent. But it has not seldom happened, that owing to the rudeness 
of the contrivance, an uncomfortable impression has been given 
which the merit of the stories themselves has not been sufficient 
to remove. Among, however, the most ingenious introductions 
which have been written, is that of our author in his present work. 
There is something finely poetical and romantic in the description 
he has given of the old monastery among the rocks of the Great 
St. Bernard, of the storms and mountain earthquakes, which over- 
took the wanderers on their journey, and of the hospitable care 
with which the fathers of the convent provided the sick or wear 
travellers. The reader passes from this beautiful introduction, full 
of pleasant thoughts, to the tales related by the guests, in the 
secure but storm-bound citadel. The stories consist of two lon 
and several shorter ones, from the latter of which we select the 
Italian’s as a specimen. This powerful little piece is a tale 
related while the speaker is supposed to be leaning out of the 


window of a Sicilian convent, and looking at the magnificent 
brow of Etna enveloped in a midnight tempest. The subject of it 
is the love adventure of a young Italian, who, having the good 
fortune to obtain the affections of a celebrated beauty, brought 
upon himself the determined hatred of the Sicilian nobles, whom she 
had rejected. He is first yng at arg | wounded, and next tempted 


into a seeming conspitacy, for which he is afterwards apprehended, 
and doomed to die. His mistress, in the mean time, is forced into 
a convent, and made the witness of her lover’s supposed traitorous 
designs, in order that her testimony may be received against him. 
The following conversation took place between her and a confessor, 
who had been employed by the Marchese Spontini, the supposed 
friend, but most deadly enemy of the lover :— 

‘« * And now,’ said he, rising from his seat, and in a voice of sudden 
authority, ‘1 command you, daughter, to discard this man from your 
heart,—for he is a villain !’ 

‘** Had a thunderbolt fallen at Carolina’s feet, she could not have been 
more overwhelmed. She felt her senses failing her; and, as if she deter- 
mined to know the whole depth of her misfortune, that she might carry it 
with her to the grave, she flew to the casement, and gasping for air, bade 
him reveal this whole horrid secret. 

‘** The confessor then in the meekest tone, and with the smoothest 
| Teluctance to hurt her feelings by abrupt disclosure, suffered himself to be 
led, question by question, into a highly-coloured detail of the festivities 
under the roof of the marchese. Vivaldi was described as the most ani- 
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mated of the party, and repaying the general admiration by the most parti- 
cular attentions. The names of some women of equally elevated rank anu 
dubious respectability, were forced from the ‘ unwilling narrator ;” and 
before he left the apartment, the lovely penitent was in a state bordering 
upon that which no physician can cure—a broken heart. 

«« In the evening he returned, for he had ‘felt it impossible to leave her 
in that state of mind; and had luckily prevailed on his prior to send ano- 
ther of the brethren to Trapani as his substitute. 

‘«* He found Carolina recovered from her dejection ; but the fever of her 
heart appeared only to have been transferred to her brain. She had as- 
sumed a light and fantastic gaiety; talked of the morning’s discovery with 
something of contemptuous ridicule ; and wiping away a tear, which she 
declared was the last that she should ever shed for any thing so absurd as 
human regard, avowed herself tired of the monotony of the cloister, and 
desirous to return into the living world. 

‘« “ The confessor was ‘ charmed with so salutary a renovation ;’ congra- 
tulated her on her just scorn of the soldier; lauded the marchese ; and 
while he regretted that ‘single blessedness should lose so fair an orna- 
ment, yet allowed that ‘ convents were not made for all minds.’ 

‘«< He now turned to an escrutoire, to write a note to her family, com- 
municating the change. But he had scarcely written a line, before his 
hand was arrested. The hand which seized it was as cold as ice. Caro- 
lina stood over him. The face on which he looked was of marble white- 
ness ; its intensely black eyes shot upon him as if they could read his 
soul ; and the confessor deemed himself in the power of a lunatic. 

«Can | have been deceived ?’ said she, in a shuddering tone. ‘ There 
is treachery in every wind that blows over this island. There is treachery 
in the palace, but there is tenfold treachery in the cloister. As you hope 
for mercy in your last hour, tell me, have I not been deceived ?” 

« “«* Daughter, I would not willingly add to your distress. But yon 
doubted my story of the guilt of that man to whom, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, you had given your innocent affections. Do you recognise this 
writing ?’ 

‘ “ She glanced over the papers with a burning look. ‘< It is the Signor 
Vivaldi’s,’ was the answer. 

‘« «Then read what he has written.’ 


‘ «Tt was a letter to a celebrated personage, the Lady Aurelia Melzi, a 
widow of remarkable beauty. It concluded with some raillery of Carolina, 
and a contemptuous description of her portrait, which appeared to have 
been one of the lover’s sacrifices at the shrine of the new idol. 

‘ “ Carolina read the satire with a languid smile. At length she said 
with an effort, ‘ This letter must be a forgery.. My portrait gould not have 
been given up to be insulted. He may have forgotten me; but he is not 
—villain enough to have done this.’ 

_** The confessor drew a small box from his bosom. She watched it 
with a dry dilated eye, as it was slowly unfolded from a succession of 
papers. But suspense at length grew agony; she grasped it, tore open 
the last envelope, saw her own portrait, and with a wild laugh stood gazing. 
She did not faint; she uttered no exclamation; but stood gazing on the 


fatal evidence, until, as if she longed to indulge her indignation alone, 
she waved the confessor away. 
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« «¢ But there was no attempt or his part to approach ; he dared as soon 
have approached a flash of lightning. She laid down the portrait, and 
said,—' Now, sir, conduct me to the world—or to my grave; which you 
please.’—vol. iii. pp. 306—309. 

In vain did Vivaldi remonstrate against the iniquity of his arrest, 
declare he had not the slightest connection with the Carbonari, and 
threaten vengeance against the whole island if he were not in- 
stantly liberated. He was condemned to be shot, and in twelve 
hours after the sentence was passed. The monk ‘who had just in- 
formed him of his fate, was retiring, when 


‘“ The door was again opened; and Carolina, in deep mourning, 
and scarcely able to stand, was led in. Vivaldi sprang forward, and flung 
his arms round her with wild delight. She stood silent; and no more 
resisted, nor returned his embrace, than if she had been lifeless. He drew 
back, in wonder and alarm. 

««« My love,’ said he, ‘ I did not think that our next meeting would have 
been here.—But you look pale, and I fear that you have been unhappy.’ 

‘«* She hung down her head, and sighed as if her heart were breaking. 

‘ “ He pressed his lip to her forehead, and they remained for some time 
in the deep rapture of sorrow. At length he broke the silence, and taking 
her feeble hand, said, ‘My Carolina, as it was the hope of my soul that 

ou should be my wife, here let us—ay, even in this dungeon—take 
ands, and pledge ourselves to Heaven.’ 

‘ « She withdrew her hand with a convulsive motion, 

‘“* We canat least die together.’ murmured he, as he sought the 
retiring hand. 

« «© Tt was to die I came,’ were the words uttered by her marble lip, 

‘«“* Here then swear, my Caroline, that living or dying you will be mine, 
my love—my wife,’ and he knelt before her. 

‘«“<¢ Your wife !’she shrieked, recovering terrible conviction,—‘ your 
wife—I who am your murdress!’ 

‘« Vivaldi felt as ifa ball had struck him; but Carolina had, found 
with her confession her strength of mind: she made him sit down ; and 
with a frightful composure went through the whole detail of what she 
called her ‘ treachery.’ 

‘« They sat together for an hour; during which Vivaldi had vainly 
attempted to reconcile Carolina to existence, and had only increased her 
desire to die with him, by clearing up the mystery of the letters and the 
picture—the one having been forged, and the other stolen. There was 
in all this a strange mixture of delight and agony; and the passion of 
these two high-hearted creatures never burned with a brighter flame then 
when it was so near extinction for ever. 4 

‘**The roll of a muffled drum struck the ear. Carolina knew the 
sound, and flinging herself into her lover’s arms, determined not to be 
separated from him, even in the grave. A hasty step started from the 
door, at which a masked and muffled figure had been long listening 

unseen in the twilight of the dungeon. 

‘“« The time is come,’ said the figure; ‘ yours, sir, to die the death of 
a traitor; and yours, signora, to obey the will of your friends, and insult 
men of honour no more.’ . 

‘“ He attempted to force her away. Vivaldi sprang furiously upon him. 
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In the struggle he struck off the intruder’s mask, and saw the marchese ! 
He exclaimed, ‘ Spontini!’ . 

‘**Ha! bave you found me, then” muttered his antagonist, drawing 
a pistol from his bosom. Vivaldi grasped it, and with Carolina fainting 
on his arm, had yet the vigour and dexterity to wrest it from his hand. 
Spontini foaming with wrath, drew anotber; but before he could pull the 
trigger, Vivaldi had fired—the roof was covered with the villain’s brains, 

« « Vivaldi stood bewildered; but the wits of women are quick. The 
door lay open. Carolina put the dead man’s mask on her lover, muffled 
him in a cloak, and with the undischarged pistol in her hand, led him 
from the vault. All impediment seemed to have been carefully removed, 
She met neither monk nor military in the house. The garden gate was 
open: at a short distance were grooms with horses; she made signs to 
them to approach. The measure was hazardous; but, friends or enemies, 
she must venture. 

‘ “No words were exchanged. The men wore masks, and were evi- 
dently placed there for some sinister purpose. Vivaldi mounted a led 
horse; his mistress was placed on another; and they all set off full gallop 
to the shore. There a barge was lying, with its sails up, ready for instant 
flight. The attendants put them on board, and the barge flew before the 
wind. 

« «« My regiment,” said the Neapolitan, ‘‘ had been ordered to Lucca; 
and in one of the intervals of service, a party or two of us had gone down 
to spend a day or two at Livorno. We had been riding on the sea-shore, 
when our attention was caught by the beauty and swift sailing of a 
felucca, a gilded and ornamented thing, that swept like a feather along 
the water. We raced to meet it at the landing-place. But it had fairly 
beaten us: and on the shore I heard my name called out by a wild-look- 
ing figure, sallow as an Indian, bearded as a Turk, and lank as a grey- 
hound. Conceive our astonishment when we found that it was our comrade, 
the gallant and handsome Vivaldi, in proper person. His companion was 
my disdainful flame, and the general Sicilian wonder, the loveliest of the 
lovely, the bewitcher of all hearts, Carolina Visconti.” ’—vol. iii. pp. 311— 
315. 

These tales form a really most delightful book, and we almost 
envy the reader who can sit down to them for the fresh enjoyment 
of its delicious contents. The next work, ‘ The Tales of Woman,’ 
have much romance in their composition, and an air of knight- 
errant gallantry about them, which will render them agreeable to 
many readers. They are certainly very superior to several pro- 
ductions of the same class, but they occasionally fail in natural 
grace and probability. 





Art. VII.—1. Dews of Castalie. By J. Johns. London: Hunter. 
1828. 


2. Scenes of War; and other Poems. By John Malcolm. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. 1828. 


THERE is so much pretence about the first of these volumes, that 
we should have passed it over with the neglect which is the due 
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reward of overweening conceit, had we not discovered a few gleams 
of talent which demand attention. Who Mr. Johns is, what the 
professional and important duties may be which have been light- 
ened by the inspiration of the muse, or where or by whom his 
verses have been honoured by the vast praise he mentions, 
we know not, nor have we been induced, by his bold and high- 
sounding preface, to place a higher value on the efforts of his 
genius Ns on those of any other unknown and more modest 
author. But though there are very few drops in these ‘ Dews of 
Castalie,’ which are not either contraband or spurious, there are 
some ; and in these days, when poetry has become scarce, they are 
worth more than the trouble of collecting. Mr. Johns’ poetry is 
in general bedizened, like a vulgar beauty, with paste brilliants, 
but if he be a very young man, his faults may be safely attributed 
to immaturity of taste, rather than deficiency of poetic power, 
Compared with much of the poetry which passes current in the 
fashionable collections of the period, some of his verses have a 

very decided superiority, and evince a certain degree of original 

talent which, if properly husbanded and cultivated by time and 

modesty, may make its possessor a respectable poet. But he 

must not expect to be thus considered, until he can write with 

far more correctness and good taste than he has done at present. 

He must learn to place infinitely less dependance on the good 

opinion of his own special friends, and above all, be content with 

metaphors that are not too sublime for any quiet, sober-minded 

reader to comprehend. We would not have Mr. Johns suppose 

we give him this advice with the slightest intention of being ill- 

natured; on the contrary, we have a feeling of real good will 

towards him. He has published a volume, in which the lovers 

of poetry may find some very pretty dreams of fancy called into 

new existence, some old thoughts newly expressed, and, per- 

haps, a reason or two to hope that another recruit is added to 

the rising generation of bards. That we do not, therefore, mean 

unjustly to depreciate the merit of his productions, we are willing 

to give him the best proof in our power, which is selecting two or 

three of the most favourable specimens of his talent the volume 

before us presents. 

Mr. Johns’ table of contents is as magniloquent as his adver- 
tisement. He has divided his little volume of about two hundred 
pages into seven books, under the following heads: Lyric, Histo- 
rical, Descriptive, Didactic and Devotional, Elegiac, Legendary, 
and, which we are inclined to think the only meaning title of 
them all, the Anomalous. What is much worse, however, we 
are obliged to pass over a large portion of these divisions, to avoid 
the bold plagiarism of style and thought of which the author is 
more than occasionally guilty. With pleasure, therefore, we 
snatch the following from a mass of very inferior verses :— 
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‘ODE ON THE RESURRECTION OF GREECE. 


‘ Ye, who for freedom bled, 
Immortal Dead, 
Hear in your lonely urns— 
Your country’s Iron Age is fled 
Your country’s Age of Gold returns! 


‘ Oh, let it wake each grave, 
Ye holy Brave, 
Who drew the laurell’d sword, 
And spurn’d in blood, from field and wave, 
The servile Orient’s despot lord ! 


‘ Spartan ! Thermopylee 
ill yet be free !— 
Thy own proud Marathon, 
Miltiades ! remembers thee, 
Nor shames the dust of heroes gone. 


‘ The fame-resounding main 
Rolls free again— 


Hear it, Themistocles !— ce 
No more shall Greece behold in vain id 
A tyrant’s flag insult her seas. li} 
‘Her glad Agean’s tide a 
Shall lave with pride ni 


A thousand slaveless isles ;— 
Those crimson waves with murder dyed, 
Shall gleam in Freedom’s prophet smiles ! 


‘ Sweet Homer’s clime once more, 
Its thraldom o’er, 
Shall to those deeds aspire, 
Which yield to Fame her lofty lore 
And wake the thunder-breathing lyre. 


‘ And Glory’s “ flowers of gold” 
Shall yet unfold 
Their bloom in freeborn song ; 
While despots tremble to behold 
The land, the race, they dared to wrong ! 


‘ Ye, who for Freedom bled, 
Immortal Dead, 
Hear in your lonely urns— 
Your country’s Age of Tears is fled, 
Your country’s Age of Fame returns !’—pp.3,4. 


We half suspect Mr. Johns would not himself rank the above 
among his best pieces, but we assure him, to any reader of mode- 
rate taste, his gross imitations of Moore and Byron will be insuf- 
ferable. Unfortunately, however, it is not from these authors 
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ouly we detect him borrowing ; in almost every page he bor- 
rows from one book or the other ; take for example the followinz 


sonnet : 
‘THE WOOD-STORM. 


‘ When to the winds the firm oak’s stately form 

Sways, while each branch is as an organ-key, 
Dash’d to mad music by the frantic storm, 

And swells the full tremendous melody, 

I love amid the sounding woods to be, 
And with a stern and solemn rapture hear 

The straining forest’s thunder—'tis to me 
An hour of awful bliss and glorious fear !— 
But wilder, stranger still, swells on the ear 

That shrill sound heard amid the tempest’s pause, 
As ’twere a Phantom’s whisper, deep yet clear, 

While its dread breath anew the spent blast draws. 
Sounds not that Voice, which makes the listener pale, 
Like some lone Forest-Spirit’s desolate wail ?’-—p. 224. 


The only thought in this worth anything is pilfered from the 
correspondence of if the poet, in which we find the original 
idea of the shrilly sound which follows a pause in the storm, being 
like the voice of a spirit. But the following lines from ‘ Palmyra,’ 
may be received as compensating for the faults and want of origi- 
nality in many others. 


‘ All silent now !—The starry wings 
Of midnight wrap the lonely plain ; 
The murmurs of the sleepless springs 
Alone disturb her solemn reign. 
Oh full of gorgeous gloom that hour, 
Where’er it falls, the wide world round ! 
It gives to every scene a power 
To stir the soul with ghts profound ;— 
With thoughts that, like sidereal strains, 
Are all unheard the bright day long, 
But when Night breaks their fountain-chains, 
Gush forth at once in mystic song ! 
Yet ne’er on scene more grand, more fair, 
Look’d Midnight from her purple throne, 
Than that, which slept beneath her there,— 
The glorious city mute and lone ! 
The everlasting stars shone down— 
The burning stars of that pure sky— 
Touching the dim and shadowy town 
With hese that met no mortal eye. 
In strange and awful light arose 
The sculptur’d arch, the column’d fane ; 
And in one glimmering haze repose 
Palmyra and her green domain. 
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Yet seem'd a light more sad this, 
To be by Syria’s midnight shed 
Upon the wide Necropolis— 
The silent city of the Dead ! 
It gleam'd upon the place of tombs; 
It tinged each pale white sepulchre, 
And glimmer'd on the cypress glooms 
That rose in funeral verdure there— 
Over the dust of those of old, 
Who lived, who loved, and passed away, 
Leaving their story to be told 
By stones that long survive all clay :— 
There yet the proud tombs stand in scorn 
Of the forgotten desert born!’—pp. 108—110. 


We trust, if Mr. Johns ever again come before us, he will merit 
generally the praise due to these very pretty and musical lines. 
We shall spare him for our own sakes any exposure of his childish 
play among metaphors. It is no very pleasant occupation, that of 
correcting bad poetry. 

The author of the second little volume is already favourably 
known to the public, and his present production will, we have no 
doubt, increase his reputation. Mr. Malcolm writes with great 
simplicity and feeling. He must have a quiet and gentle spirit by 
nature, or he could not philosophize with the genuine poetic 
tenderness which appears in the general tone of his pieces. Such 
a style can never be acquired by imitation—for the thousand- 
and-one copies which may be found of Pope, Byron, Moore, or 
Scott, not half a dozen can be found of Montgomery. Poetic 
phrases and almost every variety of metre are at the command of 
the eye, the ear, or the memory; but that exquisite vein of 
thought, of calm, plaintive reflection, which is the soul of Mont- 
gomery’s style, belongs to nature only, or, if to any thing beside, 
to experience of toil and vicissitude, bettering whatever is good in 
nature. In the works of the other great poets mentioned there is 
more of the external glory of imagination, and more, therefore, which 
inferior minds can enjoy and imitate. The author of the poems 
before us has evinced no ambition in any of his productions to 
borrow the gayer, and, when not original, the meretricious orna- 
ments of the muse. His little volume presents nothing which 
either startles or disgusts, and what is good in it, therefore, is pure 


and simple thought. The following specimens will illustrate what 
we have said :-— 


‘MY BIRTHDAY. 


‘ Time shakes his glass, and swiftly run 
Life’s sands, still ebbing grain by grain ;— 
Yon weary, wan, autumnal sun 
Brings round my birthday once again ;— 
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And lights me, like the fading bloom 
Of pale October, to the tomb. 


‘ My birthday !—Each revolving year 
It seems to me a darker day : 
Whose dying flowers and leaflets sere 
With solemn warning seem to say, 
That all on earth like shadows fly ;— 
That nought abideth "neath the sky. 


‘ My birthday !—Where, when life was young, 
Is now each promise whieh it gave ?— 
Hope’s early wreaths have long been hung,—- 
Pale, faded garlands,—o’er its grave, 
Where Memory waters with her tears 
Those relics of departed years. 


‘ My birthday !—Where the loved ones now, 
On whom in happier times it dawned ?— 
Each beaming eye and sunny brow 
Low in the dark and dreamless land 
Now_sleep—where I shall slumber soon, 
Like all beneath the sun and moon. 


‘ My birthday !—Once I loved to hear 


These words by Friendship echoed round ; 
But now they fall upon mine ear 


With thoughts too mournful and profound,- 
Fraught with a sad and solemn spell, 


And startling as a wailing knell.’—pp. 156, 157. 


ally tender and elegant are the verses to the closing year, 
which we extract both for their own excellence and their appropriate- 
ness to the season :— 


‘While midnight’s chime beats deep and drear 
The pulses of the parting year, 
I will not hail another's birth 
With reckless and unseemly mirth : 
By me its welcome shall be said, 
As in the presence of the dead. 


‘ A smile the new-born year to greet, 
A silent tear to that gone by ; 

As blending in our bosoms meet 
The dreams of hope and memory. 

Again I hail each inmate gay 
Assembled in the festal room ; 

But some, alas! are far away, 
Some sleeping in the tomb! 

A narrower circle seems to meet 

Around the board :—each vacant seat 

A dark and sad remembrance brings 

Of faded and forsaken things ;— 




































































































































































Scenes of War. 


Of youth’s sweet promise to the heart ; 
Of hopes that came but to depart, 
Like phantom-waters of the waste, 
That glad the sight, but shun the taste; 
Of bright eyes veiled in cold eclipse,— 
The balm, the breath and bloom of lips 
Where oft in silent rapture ours 
Have clung like bees to honeyed flowers ; 
With their sweet voices past away, 
E’en like the harp’s expiring lay. 
But fled and gone with allitsills _ 
And dreams of good,—a long adieu! 
Unto the year beyond the hills, 
And welcome to the new : 
And hoping oft to meet again, 
To hail the sacred seasons call, 
Thus hand in hand the bowl we drain,— 
‘A good new year to all !”’"—pp. 13] —133. 


Whether it be that Mr. Malcolm has not so well succeeded in 
‘The Campaign,’ which forms the leading poem of the volume, 
or that we have no taste for such subjects we know not, but we are 
unable to discover in it the merit which belongs to the author’s 
usual style. The sleep of the brave, the flowers that spring from 
their graves, the muffled drum, and all such things are now 
silly and tiresome phrases, and should not be in the mouth of so 
good a writer as Mr. Malcom—let him leave battle fields and 
soldiers to their own proper minstrels, drum-majors and trumpeters. 
In infinitely better taste is such poetry as the following :— 


‘THE SHADOW. 


‘ Upon yon dial-stone 
Behold the shade of Time, 
For ever circling on and on, 
In silence more sublime 
Than if the thunders of the spheres 
Pealed forth its march to mortal ears 


‘It metes us hour by hour, 
Doles out our little span, 
Reveals a presence and a power 
Felt and confessed by Man ;— 
The drop of moments day by day, 
That rocks of ages wear away. 


‘ Wov’n by a hand unseen, 
Upon that stone surve 
A robe of dark se och SE 
The mantle of decay,— 
The fold of chill Oblivion’s pall, 
That falleth with yon shadow’s fall. 
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‘ Day is the time for toil ; 
Night balms the weary breast ; 
Stars have their vigils; seas a while, 
Will sink to peaceful rest : 
But round and round the shadow creeps 
Of that which slumbers not nor sleeps :— 


‘ Effacing all that’s fair,— 
Hushing the voice of mirth 
Into the silence of despair 
Around the lonesome hearth,— 
And training ivy-garlands green 
O’er the once gay and social scene. 


‘In beauty fading fast 
Its silent trace appears,— 
And—where a phantom of the past, 
Dim in the mists of years,— 
Gleams Tadmor o’er Oblivion’s waves, 
Like wrecks above their ocean-grtaves. 


‘ Before the ceaseless shade 
That round the world doth sail,— 
Its towers and temples bow the head,— 
The pyramids look pale : 
The festal halls grow hushed and cold, 
The everlasting hills wax old. 


* Coeval with the sun 
Its silent course began,— 
And still its phantom-race shall run 
Till worlds with age grow wan ;— 
Till darkness spread her funeral-pall, 
And one vast shadow circle all.’—-pp. 76—79. 


We hope to meet with Mr. Maicom’s muse again, and that he 
will then come recommended to us with a more attractive title 
than ‘Scenes of War.’ We assure the author he succeeds in gentle, 
beyond comparison, better than in heroic strains. In the Cian 
he writes naturally, and, therefore, originally ; in the latter we read 
what we have read over and over again in other authors; not 


because he has designedly imitated, but because his own mind is 
not at home in the subject. 
















Arr. VIIIL—1. The Keepsake for 1829. Edited by Frederic Mansel 


Py 8vo. pp. 360. Eighteen Plates. London: Hurst, Chance, 
and Co.; and R. Jennings. 


2. The Bijou ; an Annual of Literature and the Arts. 12mo. pp. 288. 
Ten Plates. London: W. Pickering. For 1829. 

WE are now arrived near the close of our pleasant labours, in perus- 

ing, and conveying to our readers our impartial impressions of the 
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numerous annuals which, —— present season, have claimed 
the patronage of the public. e fear that we shall not take our 
leave of them under the influence of those —_— feelings with 
which we hailed the earliest of their class, as the two works now be- 
fore us have greatly disappointed our expectations. In common 
with many others, we had hoped that, as the ‘ Keepsake’ and 
‘ Bijou’ were detained long behind all their competitors, some re- 
compense would be found for the delay, in the greater value of 
the attractions by which they would seek to win our admiration. 
We regret to state, however, that this is not the case. We do not 
intend to dissect them very minutely, as the reader must have 
been already nearly weary of criticisms on the annuals. It is ex- 
pected, however, that we shall give our opinions upon the merits 
of those which now lie before us, and we shall not hesitate to 
say, candidly and freely, what we think about them. 

Mr. Heath seems to be beset by some fatality which frustrates, 
in a great measure, the natural influence of his acknowledged 

enius and taste. The brilliant illustrations in his ‘ Keepsake’ of 

fast year, appeared in deplorable contrast to the literary composi- 
tions with which they were intermingled. He has scarcely been 
more successful with the volume for the present year. The plates 
which he has engraved for it himself, or procured from the burins 
of other artists, are, it must be admitted, of a very superior order. 
The choice of the subjects may, perhaps, in some instances, be 
questionable. We do not, for example, think the ‘ Laird’s Jock’ 
entitled to any praise, except for execution in the engraving, 
although the design was suggested by Sir Walter Scott. Neither 
can we applaud the ‘scene at Abbotsford,’ consisting as it does 
of a pair of worn out old dogs, and a confused pile of helmets, 
armour, and horns. The design of the print in which the mother 
is represented on a declivity by the sea-side, maddened with agony, 
requires to be described by the story before we can understand it ; 
for we see nothing at all of the sufferers, or of the persons destined 
to be their protectors. With these exceptions, however, the em- 
bellishments may be considered as entitled to unqualified praise, 
though, since the appearance of ‘The Anniversary,’ they cannot, 
by any means, be said to be unrivalled. We would particular! 
select the portraits of Mrs. Peel and the Duchess of Bedford, 
‘ Anne Page and Slender,’ the ‘ Lago Maggiore,’ and the ‘ Garden 
of Boccacio,’ as constituting, in our opinion, the gems of the vo- 
lume. They are of the very highest degree of excellence, and if 
we do not give a similar eulogy to ‘The Magic Mirror,’ and ‘ The 
Tapestried Chamber,’ it is neni we think that much labour 
and art have been thrown away upon subjects instrinsically little 
deserving of distinction. 

The reader, perhaps, will be surprised to find us thus alluding 
to fictions which have proceeded from the pen of Sir Walter 
Scott. We have, however, had occasion frequently to remark, 
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that writers of the highest distinction, the Campbells, the Southeys, 
the Scotts, the Coleridges, and the Wordsworths, who, on most 
other occasions, have maintained their early reputation, have 
almost uniformly fallen immeasurably beneath it, in the composi- 
tions which they have contributed to the Annuals. The observa- 
tion is as applicable to the volumes now on our table, as to any of 
their predecessors. Southey has written nothing in them which 
an editor of any judgment would not have rejected, if it had 
come to himanonymously. Wordsworth’s verses in the ‘ Keepsake’ 
would never have been recognised as his, if his name had not 
been prefixed to them; and the three tales written expressly for 
it by the ‘‘ Author of Waverley,” would hardly find a place, if 
they had not been recommended by that powerful name, even in 
the Ladies’ Magazine. 

But if Mr. Heath’s embellishments have derived little assistance 
from the first literary names of the day, he has been still more 
unhappy in his choice of authors, hitherto unknown, whom he 
has called into requisition on this occasion. Foremost amongst 
these stands the editor, a Mr. Mansell Reynolds, of whom, though 
not altogether unacquainted with the secrets of modern English 
literature, we do not recollect ever by any chance to have heard 
before. We have been told, that he was for some time apprenticed 
to Mr. Heath, as an engraver, but that having a pre-disposition 
towards literature, he exchanged the burine for the pen. Asa 
straw thrown up in the air indicates the direction of the wind, 
we looked in the first place into the preface of this editor, in order 
to discover, if possible, the marks of those talents for which he 
had given himself credit. Upon glancing over it we must say, 
that we blushed for the literature of the country, to find such a 
preface to such a book. He calls the former volume of the ‘ Keep- 
sake’ the ‘ previous number’ ; and he says, that its ‘ unprecedented 
sale determined the proprietor to make the most strenuous exer- 
tions to render the present as perfect as possible, both in literary 
matter, and in pictorial illustration.’ He adds, ‘ In prosecution 
of this design, and on the various departments of the Keepsake, 
(as if these were two distinct things) the enormous sum of eleven 
thousand guineas has been expended ;’ a fact which he thought it 
necessary to illustrate by the apt quotation :— 

* Necesse est facere sumptum, qui queerit lucrum.” ; 
After making sad work with ‘a mere fleeting production,’ which 
he hopes will not ‘ die with the season of its birth, but live in every 
well-selected library ;’ he writes the following correct and elegantly 
finished sentence :—‘ Neither is it necessary to particularize any of 
their contributions, except two ; one of which, as posthumous, and 
the other, as the gift of an individual, not its author: allusion 
ismade/ &c. &c. By what rule of grammar is the second member 
of this sentence to be justified ? By what standard of composition 
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is the foliowing sentence to be deemed admissible into such a book as 
the ‘ Keepsake ?”’—‘ So many and such varied contents, could not, of 
course, be contained in the limits of the previous volume ; in this pre- 
sent one, therefore, three additional sheets of letter-press have 
been inserted.” What does this editor mean by so many contents ? 
Who has taught him to say that contents may be contained in a 
volume? The blunders, the instancesof silliness, and of ignorance 
of the common rules of composition, which are to be found 
within the little compass of the two pages and a half of prefatory 
matter, struck us so forcibly, that we next turned to the pieces 
which Mr. Mansel Reynolds has ventured to insert in the body 
of the work. 

And here we could not repress a smile at the attention which 
the editor has generally been pleased to bestow upon the position 
of his own contributions. Sometimes they are placed between 
those of Wordsworth and of the authors of the O’Hara Tales; 
sometimes they are pressed in between those of Lord Nugent and 
Thomas Moore, and sometimes they are found in company with 
the productions of Crofton Croker, and of the Author of Waver- 
ley. We shall give a specimen or two of these precious compo- 
sitions :-— 

‘ Young Dora’s gentle, pure, and kind, 
With lofty, clear, and polish’d mind : 
But Dora, rich in mental grace, 
Alas! is somewhat poor in face ; 
Pity her noble soul don’t warm, 
A Grecian statue's perfect form !’—Keepsake, p. 51. 


The following, we presume, is intended by Mr. Reynolds as a 


proof of his comic vein : 
‘INVITATION TO A BEAUTIFUL, BUT VERY SMALL YOUNG 
LADY. 


* You little, light-hearted, and gossamer thing, 
You promised to visit us during the spring ; 
We are gloomy and sad, and are pining to see 
One that’s dear to us all, and dearest to me! 
Have you grown any larger, or still are the same ? 
For fame speaks of you oddly—but who credits fame ? 
She declares that you dread e’en the cracks in the floor, 
And with putty and paste we must cover them o’er, 
Or th’ apartment beneath you may chance explore ! 
And she says, if one holds up a pin to one’s eye, 
To discern you behind it, in vain we shall try— 
But I candidly tell you I think this a lie. 
Yet I'll even do more—on these points I’ll be dumb, 
If you will, my sweet maiden, but promise to come ; 
You shan’t be detain’d 'bove a month, at the most, 
And then we'll return you, per twopenny-post !'— 
The Keepsake, p. 100. 
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We are quite ashamed to stain ovr pages with such verses as the 
following from the same quarter ; but it is absolutely necessary to 
let the public see the sort of trash that defiles the Keepsake for the 
present year. To the proprietor and publisher also, it is but an 
act of justice to point out the egregious nonsense and bad taste of 
the individual to whom they have entrusted the literary department 
of a work, which, if etm attended to in this respect, would be 
certain of leaving far be ind it all its competitors :-— 


‘AN ANTICIPATION FOR A CERTAIN COQUETTE. 


‘Sune died—and behold, with her lures and her leers, 
In a month she contrived to set hell by the ears, 
All its inmates with rancour and rivalry sought her; 
This one with her figure, and that with her foot, 
And this with her-spencer, and that with her boot; 
Not a devil so staid, but with baits she would suit ;— 
Through hell there was nothing but duels and slaughter. 


‘ But the devils at last simultaneously rose, 
And appearing "fore Satan proclaim’d all their woes, 
And affirm’d that with her they no longer could dwell. 
“ Turn her out!” thunder'’d Satan, and straight with a shout, 
All the youngsters and blackquards of hell turn’d her out, 
While the bettermost classes re-echoed about, 


“ Turn her out ! turn her out! she’s too wicked for hell !” '— 
The Keepsake, p. 119. 


We might add other specimens of the editor’s abilities for the 
task of poetical composition ; but we think we have given a sufli- 
cient number to convince that gentleman, that indisposition to 
attach himself to the pursuit which was first marked out for him, 
is not to be taken as a proof that he is destined to shine in litera- 
ture. It is not every body who has a predilection for the muses, 
that can become a poet. Paltry epigrams and doggerel rhymes, 
mixed up with innumerable conceits, such as those which we have 
quoted , and of which several wretched examples will be found in 
this volume, demonstrate the author of them to be fit for any occu- 
pation rather than that of editing the ‘ Keepsake.’ 

We have already alluded to the names of several distinguished 
authors who have contributed to this volume. Sir Walter Scott 
appears to have written all his portion of it in the most careless 
manner. There is not a paragraph, or even a line of his composi- 
tions, now before us, which we should think worth transferring to 
our pages. Thetime has long since passed by for stories of ghosts 
and congeners particularly when they are not embellished by any 
extraordinary graces of style. There is nothing at all in the prose 
of the volume, comparable to a short essay, or rather rhapsody, on 


love, from the eloquent pen of the late Percy Bysshe Shelley. It 
IS aN exquisite morceau. 


‘Wuart is love? Ask him who lives what is life; ask him who 
adores what is God. 
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‘I know not the internal constitution of other men, nor even thine 
whom I now address. I see that in some external attributes they resemble 
me, but when, misled by that appearance, I have thought to appeal to 
something in common, and unburthen my inmost soul to them, I have 
found my language misunderstood, like one in a distant and savage land, 
The more opportunities they have afforded me for experience, the wider 
has appeared the interval between us, and to a greater distance have the 
points of sympathy been withdrawn. With a spirit ill-fitted to sustain 
such proof, trembling and feeble through its tenderness, I have every 
where sought, and have found only repulse and disappointment. 

‘ Thou demandest what is love. It is that powerful attraction towards 
all we conceive, or fear, or hope beyond ourselves, when we find within 
our own thoughts the chasm of an insufficient void, and seek to awaken 
in all things that are, a community with what we experience within our- 
selves. If we reason, we would be understood ; if we imagine, we would 
that the airy children of our brain were born anew within another’s; if we 
feel, we would that another’s nerves should vibrate to our own, that the 
beams of their eyes should kindle at once, and mix and melt into our 
own ; that lips of motionless ice should not reply to lips quivering and 
burning with the heart’s best blood :—this is love. This is the bond and 
the sanction which connects not only man with man, but with every thing 
that exists. We are born into the world, and there is something within 
us which, from the instant that we live, more and more thirsts after its 
likeness. It is probably in correspondence with this law that the infant 
drains milk from the bosom of its mother: this propensity developes 
itself with. the development of our nature. We dimly see within 
our intellectual nature a miniature, as it were, of our entire self, 
yet deprived of all that we condemn or despise, the ideal prototype 
of every thing excellent and lovely that we are capable of conceiving 
as belonging to the nature of man. Not only the portrait of our ex- 
ternal being, but an assemblage of the minutest particles of which our 
nature is composed; a mirror whose surface reflects only the forms of 
purity and brightness; a soul within our own soul that describes a circle 
around its proper paradise, which pain and sorrow and evil dare not over- 
leap. To this we eagerly refer all sensations, thirsting that they should 
resemble and correspond with it. The discovery of its anti-type; the 
meeting with an understanding capable of clearly estimating our own; an 
imagination which should enter into and seize upon the subtle and delicate 
peculiarities which we have delighted to cherish and unfold in secret, with 
a frame, whose nerves, like the chords of two exquisite lyres, strung to 
the accompaniment of one delightful voice, vibrate with the vibrations of 
our own; and a combination of all these in such proportion as the type 
within demands: this is the invisible and unattainable point to which 
Love tends ; and to attain which, it urges forth the powers of man to 
arrest the faintest shadow of that, without the possession of which, there 
is no rest nor respite to the heart, over which it rules. Hence, in solitude, 
or that deserted state, where we are surrounded by human beings, and yet 
they sympathize not with us, we have the flowers, the grass, the waters, 
aud the sky. In the motion of the very leaves of spring, in the blue air, 


there is then found a secret correspondence with our heart. . There is 
eloquence in the tongueless wind, and a melody in the flowing brooks and 
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the rustling of the reeds beside them, which, by their inconceivable rela~ 
tion to something within the soul, awaken the spirits to a dance of 
breathless rapture, and bring tears of mysterious tenderness to the eyes, 
like the enthusiasm of patriotic success, or the voice of one beloved 
singing to you alone. Sterne says, that if he were in a desert, he would 
love some cypress. So soon as this want or power is dead, man becomes 
a living sepuichre of himself, and what yet survives is the mere husk of 
what once he was. —The Keepsake, pp. 47—49. 


The ‘Half Brother,’ by the author of the O'Hara Tales, is an 
affecting and well written story; so also is ‘ The Sisters of Albano,’ 
by the author of Frankenstein. There are some descriptive pas- 
sages in this latter composition, of more than ordinary elegance, in 
the eclogue style. As for example :— 


‘ The spring had nearly grown into summer, the trees were all in full 
but fresh green foliage, the vine dresser was singing, perched among 
them, training his vines; the cicala had not yet begun her song, the heats 
therefore, had not commenced; but at evening the fire-flies gleamed 
among the hil!s, and the cooing ayiolo assured us of fine weather for the 
morrow.” 

* . ¥ * * . * 

‘We reposed during the middle of the day in a tent elevated for us at 
the hill top, whence we looked cn the hill-embosomed lake, and the 
distant eminence crowned by a town, with its church. Other villages and 
cottages were scattered among the foldings of mountains, and beyond we 
saw the deep blue sea of the southern poets, which received the swift 
and immortal Tiber, rocking it to repose among its devouring waves, 
The Coliseum falls and the Pantheon decays—the very hills of Rome are 
perishing, but the Tiber lives for ever, flows for ever—and for ever feeds 
the land—encircling Mediterranean with fresh waters. 

‘Our summer and pleasure-seeking party consisted of many: to me 
the most interesting person was the Countess Atanasia D , who was 
as beautiful as an imagination of Raphael, and gvod as the ideal of a 
poet. Two of her children accompanied her, with animated looks and 
gentle manners, quiet, yet enjoying. I sat near her, watching the 
changing shadows of the landscape before us. As the sun descended, it 
poured a tide of light into the valley of the lake, deluging the deep 
bank formed by the mountain with liquid gold. The domes and turrets 
of the far town flashed and gleamed, the trees were dyed in splendour ; 
two or three slight clouds, which had drunk the radiance till it became 
their essence, floated golden islets in the lustrous empyrean. The waters, 
reflecting the brilliancy of the sky and the fire-tinted banks, beamed a 
second heaven, a second irradiated earth, at our feet. ‘The Mediter- 
ranean gazing on the sun—as the eyes of a mortal bride fail and are 
dimmed when reflecting her lover’s glance—was lost, mixed in his light, 
ull it had become one with him. Long (our souls, like the sea, the hills, 
and lake, drinking in the supreme loveliness) we gazed, till the too full 
cup overflowed, and we turned away with a sigh. 

‘ At our feet there was a knoll of ground, that formed the foreground 
of our picture; two trees lay basking against the sky, glittering with the 
golden light, which like dew scemed to hang amid their branches—a rock 
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closed the prospect on the other side, twined round by creepers, and 
redolent with blooming myrtle—a brook crossed by huge stones gushed 
through the turf, and on the fragments of rock that lay about, sat two 
or three persons, peasants, who attracted our attention. One was a 
hunter, as his gun, lying on a bank not far off, demonstrated, yet he 
was a tiller of the soil; his rough straw hat, and his picturesque but 
coarse dress, belonged to that class. The other was some contadina, in 
the costume of her country, returning, her basket on her arm, from the 
village to her cottage home. ‘They were regarding the stores of a pedlar, 
who with doffed hat stood near; some of these consisted of pictures and 
prints—views of the country, and portraits of the Madonna. Our 
peasants regarded these with pleased attention.’--The Keepsake, pp. 
80---82. 


We much regretted to find no other accompaniment to Rolls’s 
beautiful engraving of Richter’s matchless picture of Anne Page 
and Slender, than a dull explanatory commentary by Mr. Boaden. 
It would have been infinitely better to have extracted the scene 
itself from Shakspeare, or the excellent verses which were written 
on the painting when it was exhibited at the Royal Academy. It 
was certainly badly managed to allow the author of Gilbert Earle 
to monopolize within the precincts of a very mediocre tale two 
interesting embellishments. Much more might have been made 
of them for the literature of the volume. The sketch of a frag- 
ment of the history of the nineteenth century, containing a cha- 
racter of the late Aelia Canning, by Sir James Mackintosh, 
is brilliantly written. We presume that it is extracted from the 
larger work, upon which the learned gentleman is known to kave 
been occupied for some years. It is too long for quotation here; 
but we cannot pass it over without bestowing upon it the tribute 
of our admiration. It has been objected to as too grave a paper 
for a volume of this description. No doubt many such articles 
would be unfit for a highly-embellished annual; but one or two 
pieces, particularly of such sterling worth as this, must add to the 
reputation and popularity of any misceliany. An amusing tale, 
though with rather too much of diablerie about it, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Old Gentleman,” by Theodore Hook, and a ‘‘ Legend of Killarney,” 
by Mr. J. N. Bayley, though not told in Crofton Croker’s style, 
tend to relieve the latter portion of the volume of much of its hea- 
viness. A song in Mr. Bayley’s simple and very expressive style, 
is introduced in the legend. We subjoin it. 


‘Oh! where do fairies hide their heads 
When snow lies on the hills; 
When frost has chill’d their mossy beds, 
And crystallized their rills ? 
Beneath the moon they cannot trip 
In circles o’er the plain, 
And draughts of dew they cannot sip 
Till green leaves come again. 
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‘ Perhaps in some small blue diving bells 
They plunge beneath the waves, 
Inhabiting the wreathed shells 
That live in coral caves : 
Perhaps in red Vesuvius, 
Carousal they maintain, 
And cheer their little spirits thus 
Till green leaves come again. 


‘ When they return, there will be mirth 

And music in the air, 

And mystic rings upon the earth, 
And mischief every where ! 

The maids to keep the elves aloof, 
Will bar the doors in vain ; 

No key-hole will be fairy proof 
When green leaves come again.’— 


The Keepsake, p. 276. 


Besides this pretty song, there are very few poetical composi- 
tions in this volume worth our notice. An exception ought, 
perhaps, to be made in favour of Lord Morpeth’s “‘ Scraps of Italy,” 
which are written with much classical taste. Among these we 


prefer, for many reasons, his Lordship’s lines “* On leaving Italy.” 


‘ My steps are turn’d to England---yet I sigh 
To leave Ausonia’s blue and balmy rm 


I fain would linger mid her hills and plains, 
Their living beauties, or their bright remains ; 
Still tread each ruin’s haunted round, and still 
Expiore the windings of each storied rill, 

The cypress grove, the vineyard’s trellis’d shade, 
The olive thicket, and the poplar glade. 


‘My steps are turn’d to England- -yet | grieve 
That this should be my last Italian eve. 
And, ye eternal snows! whom now I hail 
In twilight’s rosy hues from Turin’s vale, 
Whom nature to the land a barrier gave, 
Sublime to view, but impotent to save ; 
Thus the next sun shall o'er ye set, but I 
Must gaze upon it in a colder sky. 


‘ My steps are turn’d to England---and, oh shame 
To son of her’s who thrills not at that name ! 
Call’d by the inspiring sound, before my eyes, 
My home’s loved scenes, my country’s glories rise ; 
The free and mighty land that gave me birth, 
Her moral beauty, and her public worth ; 

All that can make the patriot bosom swell--- 
Yet one more sigh---bright Italy, farewell !’— 
The Keepsake, pp. 71, 72. 
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Mr. Coleridge’s poetical description of the garden of Bocaccio 
is also a charming performance ; we should have given it unqua- 
lified praise, if it had not mentioned, in terms not sufficiently 
guarded, one of the most impure and mischievous books that could 
find its way into the hands of an innocent female. 

Thus it will have been perceived that we have found much to 
censure, and in proportion very little to applaud, ia the literary 
matter of the ‘ Keepsake” for the present year. In this respect it 
is perhaps not quite so bad as its predecessor, but it is inferior to 
most of the other annuals, with the exception of the ‘* Bijou.” A 
spirited and pleasant paper in French, by Mr. F. Degeage, entitled 
‘‘ Langchamps,” is the only article of any great merit among the 

rose compositions. A real German story, called ‘‘ The Castle of 
Neinspadtz,” and a story, almost German, named “ Agnes,” by 
Mr. T. Roscoe, may be endured as a set-off against the gaiety of 
Langchamps. But there is not another prose paper in the volume 
that will bear examination. From history has been borrowed a 
heavy and elaborate description of the family of Sir Thomas More, 
and the reader may imagine to what straits the editor of the 
“ Bijou” was driven for matter, when he was obliged to take 
extracts from such well-known works as ‘‘ Woodstock” and 
** Christabel.” 

Among the original poetical contributions there is, however, an 
agreeable poem by Mr. Carrington. It is entitled ‘My Native 
Village,’ and seems to have been suggested by the ‘ Deserted Vil- 
lage’ of Oliver Goldsmith, whose style is, perhaps, too closely 
imitated in some passages. We feel under great obligations to Mr. 
Pickering for introducing to the public the graceful and truly 
poetical female author, who has contributed to bis volume the verses 
modestly signed with the letter J. The reader shall judge for 
himself of the promise which her talents afford :—- 


‘ON CHANTREY’S MONUMENT OF SLEEPING CHILDREN, IN 
LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


‘If cherubs slumber, snch is their repose, 
So motionless, so beautiful they lie; 
While, o'er their forms a softened splendour glows, 
And round their couch celestial breezes sigh. 
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‘ And such the rest of Eve in Eden’s bower. 

Her white brow beaming in the moonlight ray— 
Calm she reclin’d, as some night-closing flower, 

To rise more radiant at the break of day. 

























‘And such our sleep in happy childhood, ere 
Thought, like a giant, from his rest awoke, 

To bind the bounding heart, and fasten there 
Hie iron fetters, and his heavy yoke. 
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‘ Thus as I gaz’d on that fair fashion’d child, 
Breathing the homage of the heart alone ; 
In dreams of early blessedness beguil'd, 
A silent captive at the sleeper’s throne. 


‘Young mothers came confessing with a kiss, 
The babe the image of their first-born love ; 
Or wept for one “ more beautiful than this,” 
Gone from its cradle to its rest above. 


‘ Blithe children stopp’d their laugh, they would not rouse 
The gentle baby from its slumber deep ; 
While lofty eyes, and high unbending brows, 
Long’d for the silence of that dreamless sleep.’ 


The Bijou.—pp. 62, 63. 


These verses will strong)y remind the reader of Mrs. Hemans, 
in whose school of poetry this debutante seems to have exercised 
her young powers. We shall add another poem from the same 


felicitous pen, which she has called, ‘The Virgin Mary’s Evening 
Song :’— 


* Child of beauty, brightness, power ; 
Sleep, it is the evening hour ! 
Sleep, though rude thy chamber round, 
Fear not, this is holy ground ; 
Viewless watchers hover here, 
Angel-bands are bending near. 
Child of mystery and might, 
What can ail thee, babe, to night? 
Infant, tender, pure and pale, 
Rosebud, delicate and frail. 
Al! I see upon thy brow, 
Some uneasy feeling now ; 
And thy quiet falling tears 
Wake my heart’s foreboding fears. 
Child of high and holy love, 
Thou hast left thy power above ; 
Come, then, to an humbler nest, 
On thy mortal mother’s breast ; 
Wherefore still thy murmurs heard, 
Wherefore fluttering, timid bird ; 
Is it my rude songs that break 
Dreams from which thou would’st not wake? 
Are the angel hymns on high 
Softer than a mother’s sigh ? 
Child of heaven! a lowlier lay 
It were meet for me to pay ; 
Gem of glory, fount of bliss, 

Borne upon a breast like this ; 
Holy as thou art, and dear, 
May I love thee without fear ? 
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Oh ! too beautiful thou art 

Thus to slumber on my heart ; 

Yet, while thus our arms entwine, 

Thou art mine—for ever, mine.’ — Bijou, pp. 91, 92. 


On the plates of the Bijou we shall only remark that there 
are none above, and most are below, mediocrity. The volume, in 
short, is altogether got up in a minner which does but little 
justice to Mr. Pickering’s acknowledged taste in the arts and in 
literature. 

We now wish adieu to the annuals until next November. Wehave 
not, we hope, treated any of them with unmerited approbation or in- 
discriminate and unjust censure. We have had no private partialities 
to sway our judgment ; no spleen to gratify, nointerests to promote, 
in pronouncing upon the several candidates who have, during the 
present season, claimed the patronageof the public. Were we called 
upon to say, to which of all the annuals we should assign the first 

ace, we should not hesitate to decide in favour of the ‘* Litera 
Cecseae.” The beauty of the embellishments, and the taste dis- 
played in its poetry particularly, place it beyond all itsrivals. We 
are aware that it is invidious to single out one work from the whole 
as entitled to the prize of excellence ; but we do so in justice to all 
parties, as we thus place before them the model which they must 
rival, or excel, if they hope to contend with it for the popularity 
which it has deservedly acquired. 





Arr. 1X.—1. Commentaries on the Causes, Forms, Symptoms, and 
Treatment, Moral and Medical, of Insanity. By George Man Bur- 
rows, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 
&c.&c. 8vo. pp. 716. London. 1828. 

. Observations on the Cavses, Symptoms, and Treatment of Derange- 
ment of the Mind; founded on an extensive Moral and Medical 
Practice in the Treatment of Lunatics. By Paul Slade Knight, 
M.D. Formerly a Principal Surgeon in the Royal Navy, and many 
years Surgeon of the Lunatic Asylum for the County of Lancaster, &c. 
&c. 8vo. pp. 167. London: Longman and Co. 1827. 

3. Practical Observations on Insanity and the Treatment of the Insane, 
§c. By W.J. Late a Keeper at a Lunatic Asylum. 8vo. pp. 127. 
London. 1828. 

— des Sciences Medicales. Article Fouiz. Par M. Esquirol, 


NOTWITHSTANDING the numerous publications and discussions 
in which mental derangement has been recently treated, we do 
not recollect to have had our attention much directed to the very 
singular relation under which it is viewed by medical men, as 
compared with other diseases. If a surgeon,—Mr. Brodie, for ex- 
ample,—acquires a reputation for curing diseases of the joints,— 
or if a physician, like Dr. Paris, become famous for treating indi- 
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gestion,—an influx of patients is the certain consequence, and 
wealth increases proportionably with honourable fame. But though 
this holds as a general rule in diseases, insanity forms a decided 
and remarkable exception ; and the reputation of a medical prac- 
titioner for the successful treatment of insane patients will seldom 
bring him either increase of practice or of reputation. On the 
contrary, the practitioner who devotes himself to the investigation 
and treatment of mania, is considered by his brethren, in most 
cases, as following pursuits of doubtful respectability, and as de- 
grading himself into the lowest ranks of the profession. Physi- 
cians, accordingly, possessed of respectable talents and connections, 
shrink from this department of the profession, lest they should be 
degraded in their career. 

One obvious reason of this lamentable state of things is partly 
inseparable, we fear, from the disorders in question. pease 
patients are seldom managed or manageable at home, and are, 
therefore, in most cases, consigned by their friends to some private 
or public establishment, where no one is interested in promoting 
their recovery. On the contrary, it is the interest of the proprietors 
and the attendants, that there should be no recoveries. The medi- 
cal superintendants of such establishments may, indeed, be sup- 
posed, from their rank and education, to be actuated by humane 
and liberal feelings towards the wretched beings committed to their 
care; but when it is clear that they can have little or no interest—no 
increase of fame or of wealth from success, and no loss of either 
from the want of success—it would be expecting more of human 
nature than we are authorized to do, to anticipate requisite exer- 
tions from motives of pure humanity. The frets, indeed, which 
have been wrung from unwilling witnesses in recent public investi- 
gations, prove but too strongly that members of the medical pro- 
fession,—how incapable soever they may be accounted of a dere- 
liction of honourable and humane conduct,—have not, when sti- 
mulated by interest, refrained from participation in the inhuman 
practices, not to call them crimes, which prevail in the cells of the 
insane, 

‘It would be very important,” says Sir Anthony Carlisle, in his 
examination before the Select Committee for Middlesex—“ if the 
public were made better acquainted with the history, the progress, 
and the treatment of insanity; it has been kept a secret, it has 
been kept close, and in the hands of cadividuala for a purpose which 


it is not necessary to mention; in consequence of which there is in 
the medical profession generally a great want of knowledge of 
what is done, or what ought to be done.” This ignorance fre- 
quently leads to most deplorable consequences : for upon a medi- 
cal man being called in to a patient evincing symptoms of insanity, 
he is at a loss how to proceed, and if, after administering a few 
doses of medicine, and abstracting a few ounces of blood, or ap- 
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plying a blister, the patient does not improve, he becomes fearful 
YP the results of his own ignorance, and he hurries the hapless 
sufferer off to a lunatic asylum, where he is almost certain to meet 
with treatment equally bad, if not worse. He may be consigned 
to chains and a dungeon, and on ares to the controul of merce- 
nary wretches, who would scarcely be tolerated to look after a 
felon ; and here he may pine in hopeless captivity, unvisited by 
charity, and shut out from pity and commiseration. Recent in- 
quiries have brought the most atrocious cruelties to light, and have 
proved, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that so far from any 
means of cure having been tried, the treatment has been such, as 
could not fail to drive into irretrievable madness thousands, who, 
with proper care, might have been restored to soundness of mind. 
Mr. W J. gives a very lamentable case in illustration of this, 
which, as it is long, we shall here abridge. 

When the author was a keeper at a come lunatic asylum in 
the country, he was sent in a carriage along with a female keeper 
to remove to the establishment a lady, said to be a lunatic, under 
the order of a medical gentleman in the vicinity. He found the 
lady confined by a straight waistcoat, and ina state of the most 
violent delirium. Her face and head were excessively hot and 
flushed ; she was talking incoherently; one of her eyes appeared 
starting from its socket, and the corner of it was opaque. Her 
pulse was very quick, small, and wiry. She was about forty years 
of age, of a gross habit of body, and had complained of violent head 
aches for several months, but had only become unmanageable the 
day before. A blister had been then prescribed to the nape of the 
neck, by the medical man who was called in, and upon her be- 
coming outrageous he ordered the strait-waistcoat, and recom- 
mended her to be removed to the asylum immediately. Mr. J. 
accordingly removed her, though contrary to his own opinion of 
her case ; and indeed every reader, medical or non-medical, must 
be struck with the cruelty of jolting a patient, evidently labouring 
under acute inflammation of the brain, for ten or twelve miles in a 
post-chaise. -The poor lady expired in a few hours after arriving at 
the asylum, and the medical gentleman who had prescribed the 
blister and signed the order for her removal, refused to open the 
body, and treated her death as a matter of course. The lady in 
plain language appears to have been literally murdered, though ne 
coroner’s oym was held upon the body. 

When such is the general state of the medical profession with 
regard to insanity, we cannot but hail a work like that of Dr. 
Burrows now under review, as a publication calculated to be of 
considerable advantage, and we would gladly have added much 
wanted—but from the facts which we have already stated, this 
would be far from the truth. The book, however, if it happen to 
find its way among professional readers, will tend to dient many 
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of the prejudices of ignorance, and impart sound, sensible, and 
rational principles of diagnosis and treatment. «It is in fact a plain 
straight-forward detail of the author's investigations and expe- 
rience, unincumbered with metaphysical mysteries or the nonsense 
of phrenology ; and what, may we ask, has metaphysics to do 
with medicine? metaphysics, which Dr. Armstrong (we mean the 
poet) has well characterised as ‘‘ the art of talking grave nonsense 
upon subjects beyond the reach of the human understanding.” * 
Dr. Burrows is too much a man of practice and business to waste 
the time of his readers with such useless speculations. We were 
very much pleased in particular with the manner in which he dis- 
misses the phrenologists. He tells us that from all he has read, 
seen, or heard, of what the application of the knowledge phreno- 
logy is said to impart to the treatment of insanity, he has never 
learnt that the high expectations held out by its advocates, have 
in any instance been realised. (p. 66.) His scepticism with regard 
to the whole science, as it has been called, he illustrates by the 
following curious anecdotes. 


‘It has been aptly remarked, that the advocates of the phrenological 
system carefully publish every fact which supports their theories, but none 
which oppose them. Whether the anecdote | shall relate merely proves an 
error in judgment of the celebrated founder of the system, or the heads 
examined to be examples of perverse configuration, I cannot decide, and 
will leave others to conjecture. 

‘When Dr. Gall was in this country, he went, in company with Dr. H. 
to visit the studio of the eminent sculptor Chantrey. 

‘Mr. C. being at the moment engaged, they amused themselves in 
viewing the various efforts of his skill. Dr. Gal! was requested to say, 
from the organs exhibited in a certain bust, what was the predominant 
propensity, or faculty of the individual. He pronounced the original 
must be a great poet. His attention was directed to a second bust. He 
declared the latter to be that of a great mathematician. The first was the 
bust of Troughton, the eminent mathematician ; and the second that of 
Sir Walter Scott! 

‘Talent, the phrenologist asserts, is relating with the ample develop- 
ment of the cerebral mass. Mr. Chantrey exhibied to Dr. Gall drawings 
of numerous heads. The cranioscopist selected one whose ample de- 
velopment gave a sure index of vast talent. It was a fac-simile: of the 
head of the Earl of P—mf—t!’— Burrows, p. 68, note. 


The classification of mental derangements which is now prety 
generally adopted, and appears to the best, is that of M. 
Esquirol, published in his very able article Fouig, in the “ Dic- 
tionaire des Sciences Medicales,” viz. : 

1. Mania, in which the hallucination extends to all kinds of 
objects, and is accompanied with some excitement. 





* Armstrong’s Miscellanies, published under the name of Lancelot 
Temple, vol. iii. p. 25. 
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2. Monomania, or melancholy, in which the hallucination is 
confined to a single object, or to a small number of objects. 

3. Dementia, wherein the person is rendered incapable of rea- 
soning, in consequence of functional disorder of the brain, not 
congenital. 

4. Idiotism, congenital, from original mal-formation of the 
organ of thought. 

As it would be impossible for us to do justice to each of these 
forms of mental alienation within the limits of a single article, we 
shall confine our attention chiefly to such points as appear to be 
most novel and interesting. On investigating the facts connected 
with the causes of the various forms of deranged mind, we were 

articularly struck with the discrepancy (apparent only it may be) 
ilegs the reports of the French Hospitals, La Salpétriére and 
Bicétre, and the inferences of our English authors with respect to 
religion as causing insanity. In the Bicétre an average of the 
reports for six years gives fifty-five cases of insanity from religion 
out of 409; in La Salpétriére, over which M. Esquirol presides, 
twenty cases out of 508. Dr. Knight, on the contrary, asserts 
that out of nearly seven hundred cases of insanity, he only once 
ascertained clearly that either a moral or a religious cause pro- 
duced the disorder, and he has uniformly found, upon investigation, 
that devoteeism was only an effect and not a cause of derange- 
ment. Dr. Burrows gives a more philosophic and _ rational 
account of the influence of religion. Any passion, accord- 
ing to his views, if excited to excess may cause alienation of 
mind ; and consequently religion, which influences the internal 
man more than all the passions collectively, may certainly cause 
insanity ; though there can be “no doubt that a lunatic may im- 
bibe a religious as well as another hallucination, and yet be insane 
from a cause the reverse of religious.” With respect to Sectarian 
principles of religion producing insanity, Dr. Burrows refers to the 
description of the Quakers’ Ketreat for Lunatics, near York, for 
a remarkable proof, that even a sect, among whom, on account 
of their system, violent passions might be supposed rare, are not at 
all exempt from insanity. Mr. Tuke, indeed, informed Dr. 
Burrows “ that he computed one in two hundred of the Society of 
Friends became deranged.” (Page 29, note.) Dr. Burrows seems 
inclined to ascribe this, in part, to the propagation of hereditary 
insanity, by Quakers almost always intermarrying with each other. 
This may no doubt be one cause; but we should be more apt to 
uscribe it to the war which Quakers wage against their passions, or 
at least against the open manifestation of them,—a more frequent 
source of derangement, so far as we are able judge, than the most 
unlicensed indulgence. ‘‘ Concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
feeds on the damask cheek”’ in more instances than in love, and to 
suppressed anger, envy, jealousy, vanity, &c. could be traced, 
we are persuaded, a large proportion of the usual cases of insanity. 
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But taking the philosophic views of Dr. Burrows just alluded to 
as correct, we shall be met with difficulties in the investigation of 
the causes of almost every individual case of insanity ; for where 
any tendency to derangement exists, it may be excited by some ac- 
cidental cause which — henceforth predominate so as to appear 
to be the original, though in reality no more than the secondary, 
and entirely casual one. In illustration of our remarks, we shall 
quote the following case from the work of Dr. Knight. 


‘It chanced that one William Faulkner, a quiet, inoffensive, meek, 
and rather melancholy lunatic, was placed in the same range of apart- 
ments with Mr. Y., who took an early opportunity to question me re- 
specting this personage, as he called him. I told him all I knew about 
Faulkner. He eyed me with snspicion and derision, and after a short 
pause, he said, “ If you don’t know, Sir, I do. 1 have repeatedly told 
you, that I had seen his Majesty's person in the clouds, in broad day- 
light, when I was walking the streets of Liverpool. (It was true, he had 
repeatedly mentioned this.) Of course,” Mr. Y. continued, “‘ a phenome- 
non so extraordinary excited my astonishment, and roused my attention ; 
I now understand wherefore this vision was vouchsafed to me. The 
features were too strongly impressed upon my mind, never to be forgotten ; 
and this personage, who, for some diabolical and traitorous purpose is called 
William Faulkner, is no less than his Majesty, and it is impossible, Sir, 
but that you must be well aware of the fact.” So saying, in the most re- 
spectful and distant manner, bowing to the ground again and again, as 
he approached, and sidling round, that his back might be at no time 
towards the presence, he greeted William Faulkner, with “ [ humbly, 
but most sincerely hope your gracious Majesty is well,” bowing again to 
the ground. His gracious Majesty cast a look of curiosity at his very 
humble and loyal subject, regarded him a moment, and then quietly and 
meekly resumed his walk. His subject, however, had a suit to prefer, 
and following, bowing, scraping, and sidling round, which produced a 
very comical effect, he entered on the history of his cruel and unjust 
confinement, counting the weeks, days, and even the hours, he had been 
confined, which he could always do, and concluding, by most humbly, 
but most earnestly beseeching that his Majesty would peremptorily order 
his liberation. During this address, which was well spoken, I observed 
the drooping William Faulkner gradually draw himself up, and at the 
conclusion, to my astonishment he replied, with an air of dignity rather 
bombastic, ‘* My good fellow, I am sorry I can be of no use to you, my 
enemies confine me here.” —** But if your gracious Majesty would be only 
pleased to direct to this person,” pointing to myself, ‘* your royal order, 
under your sign manuel, the gates would at once fly open.”—‘* My man,” 
his Majesty replied, * you are mistaken. I am, I tell you, confined here 
by my enemies, and I cannot at present, in this place command any thing. 
I sincerely wish I could help you, but I assure you it is out of my power :” 
so saying, he walked off, with all the air and dignity imaginable ; pride 
took possession of his breast, and to the day of his death he called him- 
self a king.’— Knight, p. 25. 

We recollect of meeting with another case of a very different 
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description, in which the accidental cause seems to have been 
wholly corporeal, affecting the mind throagh the medium of the 
stomach. 

‘ A young lady, after eating some heavy paste, had been attacked with 
a sensation of burning heat at the pit of the stomach, which increased till 
the whole of the upper part of the body, both externally and internally, 
appeared to her to be all in flames. She rose up suddenly, left the 
dinner table, and ran out into the street, where she was immediatel 
brought back. She soon came to herself, and thus described her horrible 
ideas, that she had been very wicked, and was dragged into the flames of 
hell. She continued in a precarious situation for some time. Whenever 
she experienced the burning sensation, of which she first complained, the 
same dreadful thoughts recurred to her mind. She seized hold of what- 
ever was nearest, to prevent her from being forced away, and such was 
her alarm, that she } ara to be alone. This lady had been long distressed 
by family concerns, and harassed by restless and disturbed nights, which 
had greatly injured his health.”— Willis, p. 129. 

Dr. Burrows appears to us to be quite correct in referring to 
disordered liver and gastric irritation as frequent causes of mental 
derangement, in consequence of their influence on the nervous 
system. He has known three instances in which violent nausea 
from sea-sickness produced mania, and long continued nausea, he 
says, is a frequent percursor of a paroxysm of insanity. It seems 
to depend upon this, that derangement of the mind is so frequently 
induced, or at least developed, by drunkenness, which is certain to 
injure the stomach and the liver. Accordingly we find that Dr. 
J. Cheyne reports the extraordinary prevalence of disordered livers 
among the lunatics who died and were dissected in the Dublin 
hospitals, where drunkenness is presumed to be a frequent cause 
of insanity; and out of 2,507 lunatics admitted into the French 
hospitals, 185 were insane from drunkenness; of whom 126 were 
men, and 59 women.* Dr. Halloran also, the physician to the 
Asylum at Cork, tells us that out of 1,370 lunatics, he found 160 
cases originating in inebriation. 

We have been greatly pleased with the manner in which Dr. 
Burrows has treated the causes of insanity, Not being a theorist, 
as we have already hinted, he is not influenced by system to sup- 
press, exaggerate, or pervert facts, in order to support his opinions. 

e is not influenced by the authorities of Cullen, Crichton, Good, 
Francis, Willis, &c., to believe that insanity depends on a specific 
diseased action of those fine vessels that secrete the nervous fluid 
of the brain; nor of Bordeu, Barthez, Portal, Dumas, Cabanis, 
Pinel, Foderé, Leroy, Noest, Avenbrugger, &c., who refer to the 
abdomen as the seat of mania; of Bayle, Calmiel, Voisin, Falret, 
&c., who ascribe the symptoms to organic morbidity in the brain 


——— 





* Compte Rendu, &c. 1826, 
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or its membranes; or of Winslow, Bichat, Sommering, Cuvier; 
Magendie, &c., who explain the phenomena by the sympathetic 
affinities of the gangliomic nerves. Dr. Burrows is a disciple of 
none of those systems in particular, but judiciously selects from 
each the facts whic he thinks useful to illustrate his subject. The 
following table, drawn up S. Pinel, and comprehending the dissec- 
tions of maniacs made by MM. Esquirol, Villermai, Beauvais, and 
Schwilgaé, we think important upon these points :— 
* Cases. 
‘No diseased appearance visible in the brain, 
chest, orabdomen .... . ; 
Brain Morbid. 
Apoplexsy .§.' 5's « « 
Substance of the brain morbid 
Membranes of the brain morbid . . . 
Other Organs Morbid. 
Peripneumony (chronic) 
Phthisis wie 
Peritonitis (chronic) 
Pleuritis (chronic) 
Enteritis (chronic) . : 
Bowels otherwise morbid . 
Liver morbid 
Kidneys morbid . 
Ovaries morbid . 
Uterus . 


299 

‘ From these dissections it follows :---1. That lesions of the brain, the 
organ of the intellectual functions, are in the proportion of one to two of 
those of the other viscera; 2. That more than one in five corpses of 
maniacs present no evidence of any disease whatever! 3. That in a 
great majority of cases, the insanity was a sympathetic affection ; and, 4. 
That as, in more than a fifth of 259 dissections, no lesion or alteration 
could be detected, it strongly corroborates the opinion, that, when such 
lesions or alterations are observed, they re posterior, and not anterior, 
to the development of mental derangement. 

‘ These are very important pathological corollaries, and being deduced 
from a collection of dissections by anatomists of high character, their 
accuracy ought not to be suspected.’--- Burrows, p. 75. 


With respect to morbid appearances on dissection, however, 
we venture to remark, that when we can tell what constitutes the 
difference between the brain of a peasant, whose ideas extend little 
further than his waggon, his flock, or his hut, and that of a 
Bacon, a Milton, or a Newton, where so many fine ideas were ar- 
ranged,—we may then, perhaps, discover the proximate cause 


of mania. It cannot be exactly known from inspecting the brains 


if maniacal patients after death, but there are strong presump- 
ions that some disorder of the brain, structural or functional, has 
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existed. For organic lesions are much more frequent in their 
brains than in the brains of other patients, and in the many cases 
where nothing can be detected to account for the maniacal 
symptoms, we have a right to suppose the cause to be in that 
organ whose texture and mode of action are least known, We are 
pcan borne out in this opinion by analogy, in the instance, for 
example, of gutta serena, or amaurosis, in which no appearance 
can be detected in the eyes, upon dissection, to account for the com- 
plete blindness which characterized the disease. 

One of the most important of the views under which mental 
derangement can be considered as generally interesting, is its 
hereditary transmission. Dr. Burrows tells us, that sometimes all 
the forms and relations of insanity are developed in a remarkable 
manner in a single family when it chances to be large ; and mania, 
melancholia, hypochondriasis, apoplexy, paralysis, epilepsy, con- 
vulsions, chorea, nysteria, &c. or high nervous irritability, are 
often found to pervade one or the other of the same progeny. In 
a respectable family, for example, known to Dr. Burrows, one 
son has transcendent talents, the second is inferior, the third has 
been for years ina state of fatuity, and the fourth is an idiot. 
The following case is striking : — 


‘ A young lady of good family and fortune, was placed under my care, 
in whom mental derangement had been sometime developed, till at length 
she was too violent to be at home. I made the usual inquiry into the 


probable causes of the malady, and whether hereditary predisposition 
might be suspected. This was positively denied, but it was suggested, 
that being very fond of hunting, she had several times experienced severe 
falls from her horse, and might have injured her head. Upon examining 
the cranium, I actually found a very singular depression of a part of the 
skull, but whether it was natural or accidental, no one could inform me. 
I stated to my patient's friends my suspicion that this depression might 
operate mechanically as a cause of the insanity; and with their consent, 
an eminent surgeon was consulted upon the propriety of applying the 
trephine, with a view of removing such cause. Before any decision upon 
this question, | learnt from another quarter that several of this young 
lady’s nearest relations had been insane, and that two died in that state. 
The operation was, therefore, declined, and she recovered. I believe 
few cases can occur where the inducements to a candid avowal of here- 
ditary predisposition to insanity, were more powerful, yet they were not 
of sufficient force to elicit the truth. This perverse concealment has 
often a very baneful effect.’- Burrows, p. 103. 


We perceive that Dr. Knight denies the fact of insanity being 
transmitted, when accidentally produced, in persons whose prede- 
cessors have been free from the disorder; but the distinction we 
think is too refined to be useful. 

It is a well ascertained and remarkable fact, that hereditary 
insanity is most common among the highest rank of society, in 
consequence, it is supposed, of intermarriages being common 
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among family relatives, and it has accordingly been found most 

revalent where the system of clanship has been strictly preserved. 
bn ancient Scottish families, for example, where such intermar- 
riages are frequent, hereditary tmsanity is common. The hereditary 
transmission of diseases from such intermarriages was discovered 
in Scotland at an early period, as we are informed by Hector 
Boetius, in his “‘ Cosmographe of Albion,” edit. Edinb. 1541; and 
in order to prevent families from hereditary taint, when any Scot 
was affected with disease supposed to be transmissible to his 
progeny, his sons were emasculated and his daughters banished ; 
and if any female affected by such disease became pregnant, she 
was buried alive! 

In families in which insanity has once occurred, the first sym 
toms of aberration ought to be —— watched, and if ible 
checked by timely measures that the awful consequences of their be- 
coming aggravated or confirmed may be averted. The gran¢e panacea 
time, however, is but too frequently and vainly depended upon to 
remove the disorder; but time steals on, the malady increases, a 
physician is called in, and after receiving a few fees for doing 
nothing, he recommends a removal to a lunatic asylum,—pre- 
cisely the very place where the patient ought not to be sent, for 
supposing the treatment the best and most humane which can be 
devised—still it may be asked will the company of the melancholic 
cheer the mind which is dispirited, sunk, and ready to break 
down? Or, will the society of maniacs and the ravings of frenzy 
sooth and calm the mental excitement, which threatens to termi- 


nate in furious madness? The following case by Mr. W. J. bears 
strongly on this point. 


‘I have witnessed cases in which the most serious consequences have 
ensued, from placing patients in an incipient state of insanity in contact 
with confirmed lunatics. I remember a gentleman whose disorder was an 
excessive state of nervous irritability; he was a tradesman in affluent 
circumstances, and lived in a style suitable to his means. His friends 
deemed it necessary that he should be removed to a lunatic asylum, and 
the comforts provided for him there, were far inferior to what he had been 
used to at home. In a very short time, the change caused an accession 
of excitement, so that he became troublesome, and disturbed the more 
peaceable patients in that part of the house in which he was lodged, and 
he was removed into the common ward, and placed among lunatics of all 
classes. Never shall I forget the dreadful state of agitation in which he 
continued during the whole of one day; he refused to sit down, or take 
any food, and stood shaking like an aspen leaf, his wild eyes wandering 
a patient to patient, as their gestures or exclamations attracted his 
attention. 

‘ Was such treatment as this calculated to remove nervous irritability ? 
Or would it not more probably have the effect of rendering the patient for 
ever the inmate of a madhouse ?---Pract. Observ. p. 28. 


It may not be irrelevant, therefore, on a subject so important to 
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many families, to give a brief summary of some of the more 
common indications of approaching or begun insanity. The 
precursory symptoms are various, as might be expected in a 
malady so varied in form. Headache, giddiness, throbbing of the 
temples, or impaired vision, have severally, or combined, ushered 
in a paroxysm; and frequently hypochondriacal apprehensions, 
arising from a disordered state of the digestive organs, have ter- 
minated in maniacal delusions. In many instances the symptoms 
first remarked are, a defect in the power of attention, fits of 
absence, frequent talking or muttering of the patient to himself, 
an unmeaning and fixed stare in the eyes, a dejected countenance, 
and sometimes jerking motions of the body, or odd gesticulations, 
Together with these appearances, the mind is sometimes under the 
depressing influence of hurt pride, disappointed hope, or religious 
apprehension ; perhaps it is —— over some feeling of remorse, 
fear, jealousy, or chagrin, on grounds which are wholly imaginary. 
Love is, in some instances, the predominant impression ; and it is 
equally singular and characteristic, that the object of this affection 
and the patient are sometimes unacquainted with each other. 
The first indication in some patients, is an extraordinary flow of 
high spirits, about to end, at length in maniacal delirium; in 
others, extreme terror is first noticed. The countenance is pale, 
chastly, and strongly expressive of the inward emotion ; the speech 
is hurried and tremulous; and the extremities are cold, perhaps 
bedewed with a cold sweat. Soon, however, the eye glares ma- 
lignantly, the face flushes, and assumes the expression of ferocity ; 
the objects of terror become the objects of vengeance, and the 
patient is furious. In some, there is an unusual degree of suspi- 
cion or of anticipation of evils, and a belief in imaginary plots or 
conspiracies, In others, there is great irascibility and malignity, 
and some act of desperation, vengeance, or cruelty, is perhaps 
the first obvious symptom of the antadke, From the commencement 
of lunacy, and especially as long as the mind continues in a state 
of excitement, patients generally sleep little, if at all; yet some 
are disposed to * constantly in bed, and are unwilling to answer 
questions, or to converse with their friends or relations. In some 
instances, the patient carefully conceals his illusions for a long 
time after they have taken possession of the mind. Perhaps, for 
the first time, he reveals them confidentially to his clergyman, or 
to his medical attendant. As soon, however, as maniacal illusions 
are betrayed, the nature of the case is manifest. Cunning isa 
symptom which, in many cases, manifests itself early—usually 
accompanies the disorder in its progress—and even continues after 
a partial cure may have been effected. We have met with the 
foilowing two remarkable cases illustrative of maniacal cunning, 
stated by Lord Erskine in his celebrated speech for James 
Hadfield :— 


‘‘T examined,” says his Lordship, ‘for the greater part of 4 
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day in this very place (the Court of King’s Bench), an unfortu- 
nate gentleman, who had indicted a most affectionate brother, 
together with the keeper of a madhouse at Hoxton, for having 
imprisoned him as a lunatic, whilst, according to his own evidence, 
he was in his perfect senses. I was, unfortunately, not instructed 
in what his lunacy consisted, although my instructions left me no 
doubt of the fact; but not having the clue, he completely foiled 
me in every attempt to expose his infirmity. You may believe 
that I left no means unemployed which long experience dictated, 
but without the smallest effect. The day was wasted, and the 
prosecutor, by the most affecting history of unmerited suffering, 
appeared to the judge and jury, and to a humane English audience, 
as the victim of the most wanton oppression. At last Dr. Sims 
came into court, who had been prevented by business from an 
earlier attendance. From him I soon learned that the very man, 
whom I had been above an hour examining, and with every 
possible effort which counsel are so much in the habit of ep 


believed himself to be the Lord and Saviour of mankind, not mere 


y 


at the time of his confinement, which was alone necessary for 
my defence, but during the whole time he had been triumphing 
over every attempt to surprize him, in the concealment of his 
disease. I then affected to lament the indecency of my ignorant 
examination, when he expressed his forgiveness, and said, with 
the utmost gravity and emphasis, in the face of the whole court, 


“YT am THe Cureist,” and so the cause ended !” 

The other statement he derived from Lord Mansfield himself, 
who had tried the cause. ‘* A man of the name of Wood bad 
indicted Dr. Munro for keeping him as a prisoner when he was 
sane. He underwent the niost severe examination by the de- 
fendant’s counsel, without exposing his complaint ; but Dr. Battie 
having come upon the bench by me, and having desired me to 
ask him what was become of the princess with whom he cor- 
responded in cherry-juice, he showed in a moment what he was. 
He answered there was nothing at all in that, because having been 
(as every body knew), imprisoned in a high tower, and ‘being 
debarred the use of ink, he had no other means of correspondence 
than in writing his letters in cherry-juice, and throwing them into 
the river which surrounded the tower, when the princess received’ 
them in a boat. There existed, of course, no tower, no imprison- 
ment, no writing in cherry-juice, no river, no boat, but the whole 
was the inevitable phantom of a morbid imagination.” ‘ I imme- 
diately,” continued Lord’ Mansfield, “ directed Dr. Munro to be’ 
acquitted ; but this man, Wood, ‘being a merchant in Philpot 
Lane, and having been carried through the city on his way to the 
madhouse, indicted Dr. Munro over again for the trespass and’ 
‘imprisonment in London, knowing he had lost his cause by speak¢ 
ing of the princess at Westminster.” ‘‘ And such,” said Lord 


Mansfield, ‘*is the extraordinary subtlety and cunning of madmen, 
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that he was cross-examined on the trial in London, as he had 
successfully been before, in order to expose his madness, but all 
the ingenuity of the bar, and all the authority of the court, could 
not make him say a single syllable upon the topic which had put 
an end to the indictment before, although he had still the same 
indelible impression upon his mind, as he had signified to those 
who were near him; but, conscious that the delusion had occa- 
sioned his defeat at Westminster, he obstinately persisted in 
holding it back.”— Vesey Jun.’s Reports, ti.77, exparte Holyland. 
In the enumeration of symptoms, Dr. Burrows is very minute 
and full, distinguishing with considerable tact, the various shades 
and degrees which characterise the species into which he divides 
the disorder, and in which he ditters from the classification of 
Esquirol, given above. He has adopted, and greatly improved 
upon, the tabular method proposed by M. Georget, of contrasting 
the symptoms which may lead to mistake, in contiguous columns, 
us :— 


















* Mania. 
1. 

‘The paroxysm preceded by a 
gradual change of disposition and 
habits, high spirits, rapid ideas, in- 
coherent conversation, and symp- 
toms of corporeal disorder. Head- 
ache, but not intense. 


‘ Cephalitis 
[Inflammation of the brain.] 


‘The peroxysm preceded by 
sudden and violent pains in the 
head, back, or limbs, and regions. 

‘When delirium attends, it is 
complete. 

























‘ Delirium partial. 


2. 2. 
‘No fever ; and when the skin is ‘Vehement fever; and constant 
very hot, it is from violent muscular burning heat of the skin, and all 
exertion. Tongue white and foul, the other symptoms of pynexia. 


but moist. Tongue parched, at first red, then 
whitish, yellow, or bluish. 
3. 3. 
‘ &c. &c. &e. “*&e. &e. &e.’ 


Burrows, p. 350. 

It remains for us to take some notice of the methods of cure, 

and in reference to the deplorable state in which this branch of 

medicine stands, we cannot but admire the ingenious and rational 
proposal of Mr. W. J. 

“It is said of an oriental monarch, that he pays his physicians 

only when he is in health; and, were this principle generally 


adopted, it would be attended with advantage. A modification of 


it, however, I would adopt, had I a relative or friend insane. | 
would pay just so much as would cover the expense of board, &e. 
and agree to pay a handsome premium when the patient should be 
discharged cured,” Pract. Observ. p. 18. 

This, however, would not apply to such cases as that stated by 
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Dr. Bright, the Secretary to the Commissioners for licensing mad- 
houses, in his evidence before the Middlesex Committee : “ A per- 
son, a retail chemist aad druggist, calling himself an apothecary, 
induced a brother of his to sign some instrument, by which pro- 
perty to the amount of about 3,000/. was disposed of, and two hw 
after the execution of the instrument, he took this brother to a 
mad-house, he himself mgning. the certificate as a medical person.”’ 

We are happy to perceive, by the returns of various public and 
private peso rh both at home and on the Continent, which 
are given at Jarge by Dr. Burrows, that under favourable circum- 
stances more than one-half of all the cases of deranged mind may 
be considered curable. In the Quakers’ Retreat at York, the pro- 
portion is considerably higher, owing to local and other cireum- 
stances. In Dr. Burrows’ own establishment, at Clapham (to the 
superior and even elegant accommodations in which, we can bear 
personal testimony), the proportion of cures is fully a half, leaving 
out of consideration about a sixth considerably relieved. The 
methods of cure naturally resolve into moral and medical treat- 
ment. 

Much must depend upon kind and soothing measures in cases 
of high excitement, and upon cheering the dark despondency of 
those afflicted with melancholia; but though this looks easy in 
theory, like a plausible book system of politics or morals, it is 
extremely difficult and often impossible to put it in practice. The 
following case will explain this better than any general argument 
which we could adduce : 


‘ A nobleman of a fine and cultivated mind, was rather suddenly seized 
with mania. His delusions induced him to think still higher of his con- 
sequences and endowments, added to which, he fancied that he was 
intrusted with a spiritual commission from God. No persuasion or art 
could induce him to submit to medical discip!ine or control. Force was 
at last resorted to, but with all possible caution and respect. It exaspe- 
rated him violently. The plan was relaxed, but his conduct was wild and 
dangerous, to the highest degree constraint was resumed. A continued 
apposition ensued for three months, when, from full abstinence and con- 
stant resistance aud vituperation, he became quite exhausted, and died. 
Every thing was done that skill could devise, to enlarge the patient’s liberty, 
but it was dangerous even for a minute. I superintended many attempts 
to relax his confinement, but all was in vain—the consequences were 
always terrible. 

‘In the midst of his delusions and ravings, offended pride was upper- 
most. He would never enter into any compromise, but invariably insisted 
on his liberty as his natural right. The following characteristic colloquy 
took place with him one day in a consultation. 

‘ One of the physicians urged him to walk in the garden for exercise. 
“ No, sir,” he replied, *‘ I will not, while in this degraded condition !” 
(glancing at the strait waistcoat). ‘* But, my Lord, no one will see you 
there.” “ Ah, Sir! what a base man you must be, to think it is being 
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seen! No, sir, it is not my body's degradation, it is my mind that is 
degraded and suffers !” ; 

‘ After | heard these sentiments, in which there was so much truth and 
feeling, 1 redoubled my efforts to obtain his confidence, and a promise that 
he would conduct himself quietly if I gave him his liberty. I would un- 
hesitatingly have placed confidence in him, had he made that promise, 
under a full conviction that he might be trusted; but he refused all 
pledges. Nevertheless, { again gave him more latitude; but he was as 
before, dangerously violent, and again restraint was resumed.’— Burrows, 
p- 692. 

A case such as this, and it is by no means an uncommon one, 
will at once show the absurdity of the ‘‘ fame, vinculis, plagis coér- 
cendus est” of Celsus, and the manacles, fetters, stripes, slender 
and not over delicate food, clothing rough, bed hard, and treat- 
ment severe and rigid, of Dr. Thomas Willis—recommended too, 
if we mistake not, almost indiscriminately in the early stages of 
derangement. M. Pinel * appears to have been the first of the 
moderns who introduced the rational and moral system which has 
heen followed and improved upon by his celebrated pupils, M. M, 
Esquirol, Georget, Falret, and by most of the physicians in 
Europe. The principal rules of this improved system are—l. 
Never to exercise the mind of an insane person in the sense of his 
delirium—2. Never to openly oppose the morbid ideas, affections, 
or inclinations of the insane—3. Tv give rise, by diversity of im- 
pressions, to new ideas and feelings; and thus, by exciting fresh 
moral emotions, revive the dormant faculties—4. Never to commit 
one’s self to an insane person by a promise ; but if a promise be 
inadvertently given, faithfully to adhere to it, unless certain that 
the fulfiment will be attended with greatly worse consequences 
than the breach of it.+ 

The last rule is exceedingly important, as maniacs are usually 
very faithful to their own promises, of which a very singular case 
1s recorded of a suicidal maniac. His keeper, knowing well he 
could trust him, exacted a promise that he should not destroy him- 
self, if left at liberty tilla certain hour. The keeper unfortunately 
prolonged his absence an hour beyond the time stipulated, and 
found that his patient had just done the deed, having faithfully 
exceeded the promised time of forbearance. 

‘Perhaps there is no part of the duty of a physician which requires so 
much judgment as to decide the exact time when he may place confidence 
in a convalescent patient. If, unfortunately, he should refuse his confi- 
dence when the patient is convalescent, and begins to feel that he has 
lived in a delusion, he may facilitate the stroke which has cost him months 
of care and caution to avert. 

‘The late king desired one day to shave himself. Willis feared, that if 





* Pinel, Traité sur l’Alienation Mentale. 
t Georget, de la Folie, page 280, Esquirol, loc. cit. 
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he hesitated to give his consent, the king would see that he was suspected 
of an intention to commit suicide, and thus the idea of such an act would 
be engendered where it might not as yet exist. He promptly sent for the 
razors; but before they could be brought, he engaged his majesty’s atten- 
tion with papers, which were upon the table. The king continued so 
occupied with them that his physician felt assured he entertained no design 
of the kind. After having shaved himself he resumed his papers. The 
razors were not sent away immediately, lest the thought should come 
across the king that he could not be trusted. Such self-possession and 
tact would have been admirab'e in an ordinary case, but when we consider 
the rank of the patient, and the immense responsibility attached, we must 
own that Willis was endowed with exemplary qualifications for the trust 
imposed upon him.’—Burrows, p. 461. 


With regard to medicines, an idle opinion is exceedingly preva- 
lent even among people well infermed on other subjects, that insa- 
uity is a mental disease, independent of the body, and that there 
are remedies specifically applicable to menta/ derangement. Hence, 
as Dr. Burrows remarks, the question so often put in Parliament- 
ary enquiries, whether medicines are prescribed suitable to the 
mental complaints of the patient. There can be no question that 
medicines whjch act powerfully on the. bodily organs, frequently 
act through them upon the mind’; but no specific exists which can 
act immediately on the mind, independent of the body. Hellebore, 
forexample, the grand specific of the ancients, by which Melampus 
is said to have cured the mad daughters of Proteus, retained its 
reputed virtues for above two thousand years. Yet the only 
obvious effect of hellebore is the evacuation of the bowels, which 
are usually slow and torpid in mania, and such deviation from the 
healthy requirements of nature begets other functional derange- 
ments, Whence originate corporeal disease and mental disorder. 
Other purgatives, however, are now found to be more effectual and 
more safe than hellebore, which has been for several years little 
used. 

We have not left room for noticing one-tenth of the medical 
remedies, whose merits are discussed in the works before us; such 
as abstracting of blood, dry cupping, refrigeration, gyration and 
swinging, sleep, narcotics, blistering, setons and issues, artificial 
eruptions, bathing, vomiting, nausea, salivation, digitalis, cam- 
phor, tonics, tobacco, diet, &c. All these are carefully and amply 
investigated in the work of Dr. Burrows, to which we refer those 
who are anxious for farther information. Upon one point we were 
disappointed in his remarks, and the more so, that upon almost 
every other Dr. Burrows seems to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the most recent improvements in medical science. The following 
sentences will show to what we allude: 


_ ‘We must not always blame the virtues of hyoscyamus, because it fails 
in producing the effect which we expect. Like all the vegetable extracts, 
it ls rarely met with properly prepared; or, if originally good, perhaps its 
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virtues have been deteriorated by being kept too long. Hence its effects 
are very variable.’---p. 618. ace 5 

‘ Digitalis is peculiarly open to the objection justly charged upon the 
whole tribe of vegetable narcotics, in whatever form they are presented for 
our use ; viz. that their qualities are affected by such a variety of circum- 
stances, that the same preparations, at two different seasons or periods, 
rarely accord in their properties; hence such diversity in their effects,’ 
---p. 655. 


To obviate these serious inconveniences, Dr. Burrows advises ‘a 
strict attention to the directions in the Pharmacopeia, for the pre- 
paration of vegetable remedies ;’ an advice which we hesitate not 
to reject upon his own showing, that the preparations differ ‘at 
two different seasons or periods.’ In fact, the only certain pre- 
parations are those lately discovered of the chemical principles of 
those active plants, viz. Hyascyamine, Digitaline, &c., of which 
Dr. Burrows would do well to make a careful and cautious trial. 
The results, whether beneficial or otherwise, could not fail to be 
more uniform than by paying the strictest attention to the direc- 
tions in the Pharmacopeia, necessarily imperfect and uncertain as 
they confessedly are. 

We shall only advert to one other remedy, turpentine, which 
Dr. Knight reports as successful in his hands beyond all other 
medicines. ‘ Gratified,’ says Dr. Burrows, ‘ by Dr. Knight’s suc- 
cess in this intractable disease [maniacal epilepsy], | requested a 
more explicit account of his mode of treating it; but I was sorry 
to learn that the experience of the medical officers of the Lancaster 
— refuted Dr. K.’s statements.’ (p. 658, note). 

efore we read this note, indeed, we perceived from Dr. Knighit’s 
own volume, that there had occurred some unpleasant differences 
between him and the official department of the Lancaster Asylum, 
who appear to have refused him access to his own papers and 
journals of cases. (Knight, Pref. p. v., also p. 89, &c.) We have 
no concern in these differences, farther than they may tend to 
affect the authenticity of the reported cures. It 1s but justice, 
however, to Dr. Knight to state, that he is not alone in his account 
of the effects of turpentine, bis testimony being corroborated by 
that of Dr. E. Percival, of Dublin, who produced by its means a 
partial cure in twenty cases of epileptia mania. 








Art. X.— Tales and Confessions. By Leitch Ritchie. London: Smith 
& Elder. 1829. 


2. My Grandfather's Farm ; or, Pictures of Rural Life. Edinburgh: 
Oliver & Boyd. 1829. 


THE merit of a bold sketch, or short characteristic tale, is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated in this country. Nothing will suit an English 
public that has not the two opposite qualities of great bulk and 
great levity. There is an eternal call for something light, but the 
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lightest of all fashionable stories will not sell, as every publisher 
knows, unless it be expanded into three volumes. We have seen 
some collections of the most beautiful little pieces, and which 
seemed to us the purest emanations of a fine nature fall entirely 
neglected from the press, while the most worthless romance procures 
for its author both fame and profit. There is only one way of 
accounting for this. Every uncultivated, tasteless mind, can be 
horror-stricken, amused with scandal, or inflamed with curiosity, 
but not one in a thousand is awake to the pure, unmixed beauty 
of thought, and not one in ten thousand to that mystery of univer- 
sal beauty which is seen at one time in the flowers of the earth, at 
another in the sea or sky, and at another in the love-lit countenance 
of a human being. A rural scene, a happy winter-hearth, a galaxy 
of bright faces are not, toa vulgar mind, what they are to one who 
regards them in connection with the sentiment of — from which 
creation itself took its beginning. To a mind of this character, the 
description of a valley in spring time, a skeich of the iuterior of a 
farm-house, or the retrospection of life which lectures us on its 
changes and uncertainty, affords a pleasure superior to that which 
it would receive from a far more elaborate composition. 

The ‘ Tales and Confessions,’ are not of a rural kind, but from 
the marks of genuine talent which characterize them, and the 
forcible manner in which they appeal to feelings which are com- 
mon to every class of minds, they bid fair to obtain general 
popularity. The perfect originality which distinguishes several of 
the conceptions embodied in these compositions, and the boldness 
with which the strange characters that figure in the stories are 
delineated, stamp the volume with a title to attention, to which 
few of the same class could lay claim, There are faults, however, 
occasionally both of style and subject, which the author might 
have avoided, by sometimes sacrificing strength to propriety, and 
at others, by not suffering a tempting subject to lead him too far 
into his favourite region of doubt and darkness. But there are few 
of our readers who may take up this entertaining, and peculiarly 
written book, that will not be ready to pardon the errors we have 
alluded to, for the sake of the rich fund of amusement the writer 
has provided them—-an amusement not to be always obtained in 
such rare perfection—the perusab of good ghost stories over a winter 
fire. We find it difficult to decide which of the many striking pas= 
sages in the volume we shall take for our extract. The Bulb. 
ing, however, will give some idea of the author’s powers, which 
can only be fairly judged of by a longer and more complete portion 
than we can find space to give. The passage we quote is from the 
‘ Borderer’s Leap ;’ a story describing the fierce pursuit of a lover 
after his enemy, who had broken in upon his marriage festival and 
murdered his bride. The ravisher was called the Raven of Drums- 
cliff, and he had a hold among the mountains and precipices which 
was called after his name, and to which he uniformly fled when- 
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ever in danger from his enemies. The pursuit had now been con- 
tinned for a considerable time, when,— 


‘ The length of his flight—which had lasted from the forenoon till the 
shades of evening were beginning to fall—had deprived his limbs of their 
wonted strength and elasticity; and, perhaps, even the few years of toil, 
intemperance and crime, that had elapsed since his last visit to the tower, 
had cast a weight upon his head, to which, during the progressive inflic- 
tion of the burthen, he had been insensible. It may be, too, that the 
dreadful deeds of the morning, so different in their character from the 
usual feats of arms—which, however bloody in their consequences, ap- 
peared to these lawless men as something honourable and praiseworthy— 
may have sate with more than common weight upon his mind. But, how- 
ever this may be, it was with an unsteady step he approached the brink of 
the precipice ; and when a wild bird, which had built in the cliff, scared from 
her nest by the intrusion, burst away with a sudden scream, the bold outlaw 
started and grew pale ; perhaps it was the cry of the devoted bride which it 
brought to his haunted recollection. . Controlling his feelings, however, 
he went close to the edge of the cliff, and looked down for a moment into 
the abyss. 

Objects of a similar nature, occurring in the scenery of mountainous 
countries, do not usually impress the traveller with ideas of unmingled 
terror :—the trees bending across the chasm, and concealing with their 
foliage its depth and danger—the heath and brushwood clinging to the 
sides, like natural tapestry—and the projecting points of the rocks, raising 
their grey heads at intervals through the curtain, give a romantic variety 
to the picture, and gild our fear with admiration. But these points of 
pictorial beauty and relief were here wanting : the naked sides of the rock 
were only variegated by the colours of the different strata, and by its own 
sharp and bare projections, stretching forth from eitherside like threatening 
knives, to deter or to mangle; while the river, rushing through the com- 
paratively narrow channel below—although its voice was scarcely heard 
through the distance—seemed to light the dismal passage with its white 
foam. A sound of hasty footsteps behind did not permit the outlaw to 
indulge long in contemplation of this object; and, suddenly mustering up 
his resolution as well as he might, he stepped backwards a few paces, 
rushed to the edge of the cliff, and took the terrible leap. He did not, as 
heretofore, clear the chasm at a single effort; for it was his breast that first 
met the rock—his legs and the greater part of his body hanging over into 
the abyss. 

He was as brave a man, in the vulgar acceptation of the word, as ever 
faced a foe; but, at this moment, the cold drops of mortal terror burst 
over his forehead: he dug his hands into the bard and scanty earth that 
covered the surface of the landing-place, and clung convulsively with his 
feet to a slight projection on the side, that must haveinstantaneously given 
way toaless pressure, had it not been of the hardest granite. It seemed 
for some time as if further effort was impossible—as if his heart's sole aim 
and desire was to remain fixed for ever in this frightful position ; but, ashe 
found his strength gradually giving way, his hands relaxing in their grasp, 
and his feet slipping from their hold—and the conviction broke on his 
mind, that, in a few minutes more, he must give himself up to a death the 
imagination shuddered at—desperation came to the aid of courage; and, 
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staking every thing on the event of a single movement—which, if ansuc- 
cessful, must plunge him into the gulf—he caught with bis hands still 
closer to the rock, and pressing his feet with all his might against their 
slender hold, succeeded, by a violent muscular effort, in heaving himself 
upon the cliff..—pp. 155—157. 


After hurling at his foe the deperate menaces of revenge, the 
bridegroom, in the fury of despair and hate, flung himself over the 
frightful chasm which separated him from the object of his pur- 
suit—a mortal struggle ensued, and the combatants clasped in each 
other’s arms rolled over the brink of the precipice to the bottom 
of which they descended one mass of blood. 

‘My Grandfather’s Farm’ is another volun:e replete with marks 
of talent. It is unpretending in its character, but full of pleasing 
images and soothing reflections. The happy scenes of the country 
are described as they ought to be, not poetically but as they really 
impress a quiet meditative mind, and the book has itself a sort of 
rural life, a spirit fed by the breezes that blow over fragrant mea- 
dows and smiling hamlets. 





Arr. XI.—1l. The British Almanac of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, for the Year 1829, &c. &c.—pp. 72. Price 2s. 6d. 
stitched. London: Charles Knight. 

. The Englishman's Almanac: or Daily Calender of General Infor- 
mation for the United Kingdom, a the Year of Our Lord, 1829, 


pp. 60. p. 2s. 3d. stitched. London; Printed for the Company of 
Stationers. ~ 

. The Celestial Atlas: or a new and Improved Ephemeris for the 
the Year of Our Lord, 1829. By Robert White, eightieth impression. 
London: Printed for the Stationers’ Company. 

. The Ladies’ Diary: or complete Almanac for the Year of our Lord, 
1829, designed for the Use and Diversion of the Fair Sex. London : 
Printed for the Stationers’ Company: 

. Vox Stellarum ; or a Loyal Almanack, for the Year of Human Re- 
demption, 1829. By Francis Moore, Physician. London: Printed 
for the Stationers’ Company. 

. Wills's Complete Clerical Almanack, for the Year 1829. London: 
Printed for the Company of Stationers. Price 2s. 6d. 

. Gilbert’s Clergyman’s Almanack for the Year 1829. London: 
Printed for the Company of Stationers. 

- The Gentleman’s Diary, or the Mathematical Repository ; an Alma- 
nack for the Year of our Lord, 1829. London: Printed for the Com- 
pany of Stationers, 2s. 3d. 

- Moore’s Almanack Improved; or Wills's Farmer and Countryman’s 
Calender, for the Year of our Lord, 1829. London: Printed for the 
Company of Stationers. 2s. 6d. 


To which of the Almanacks here enumerated, the palm of supe- 
riority ought to be awarded, is a matter, one would think, of no 
extraordinary difficulty to determine. Yet, unsophisticated as 
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the question appears to be, it has been ingeniously separated into 
so many parts: it has been so mixed up with points of distant 
history and modern morals, and cant and clamour have so distorted 
it, that we must needs, in order to do justice, pursue it through its 
numerous complex relations. 

In our zeal to condemn the practices of those who have gone 
before us, we are apt to forget the privations, intellectual as 
well as technical, under which they laboured. We judge of their 
success in any walk too often according to the standard of a much 
more improved state of things, in which we are so fortunate as to 
participate: we make no allowances for their comparative prox- 
imity to an era of barbarism and ignorance, and we over- 
look the obstacles to improvement, arising in their day from habits 
in the people, of which we can know nothing. If we look to the 
early state of that useful, or rather indispensable periodical, the 
Almanac, we shall find that it was only not despicable because it 
contained matter that was pernicious. The offspring of ignorance 
and craft, Almanacs were fabricated for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the credulous. The popular appetite grew by what it 
fed on. ‘The trade in Almanacs became important. The people 
would consume the commodity ; and it is needless to say, that a 
supply would never be wanted. Is it going too far to assume 
that had the manufacturing of Almanacs been left at large, and 
had every man been at liberty to offer his production to the public, 
that the boldest soothsayer would have been the most popular? 
Him, neither a fear of detection nor anxiety about character 
would restrain; no alloy of astronomical science would tamper 
his predictions: he would always rush upon the oracles that 
were best calculated to suit the taste of his readers for the 
moment. Almanacs of this character, under the supposed cir- 
cumstances, would have enjoyed the largest share, or rather 
have engrossed the entire patronage of the public: they would 
have pre-occupied the popular mind; and it is probable that no 
attempt would have been made, at least fora long time, by persons 
of comparative intelligence, to reclaim the condition of the Alma- 
nacs, because such an effort at innovation would involve greater 
sacrifices than most individuals would be satisfied to encounter. 
There these Almanacs would have remained in a state of original 
degradation, at the mercy of artful pretenders, interested in the 
perpetuation of that popular ignorance and credulity on which 
they subsisted. 

Whatsoever steps, then, were taken, at an early period, to place 
the preparation of an article in such general request, under any 
species of cultivated regulation, seems to us to have been a positive 
good. It is easy to raise a cry against monopoly. We can exe- 
crate as cordially as its worst enemies, its abuses; but there are 
seasons and circumstances in which monopoly becomes justice and 
politic, as has been recognized by the wisdom and experience of 
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the oldest States. If we look to the period when the sole right of 

roducing Almanacks was confined to the Stationers’ Company, 
we shall be constrained to admit, notwithstanding our prejudices 
against all exclusive systems, that much undoubted advan 
flowed from the limitation. The Company did not itself, it will 
observed, or by any of its members, compose these periodicals at 
any time. They always employed persons for that purpose. 
We may reasonably conclude that they required some qualifi- 
cations in those parties for the task which they wanted to have 
performed. In the history of the Company, it is no where re- 
marked that they ever showed a disposition to part with theircapital, 
unless upon a strong presumption of a fruitful return ; and for the 
construction of Almanacs, it is most likely that they would have 
preferred agents possessed of information and ability. Here, then, 
we pretty —— trace out the existence of a permanent controlling 
power, a critical tribunal, acting directly upon these compositions ; 
and highly calculated by its influence to raise their character as 
well as their merits. Our theory is somewhat curiously confirmed 
by a reference to the early Almanacs of the Company, the title- 
pages of which bear the name of some eminent Philomath of his 
day, some teacher of mathematics, or some certified physician, for 
their author. This was the description of persons on whom the 
patronage of the Stationers’ Company worked in the nature of a 
bounty, stimulating them to take the greatest pains for the acqui- 
sition of scientific knowledge. The persuasion under which those 
practical philosophers, the Philomaths, lived, that a key to the 
knowledge of future events was to be discovered in the mutual 
position of the stars, was attended with this good consequence, 
that it led to unceasing and minute observations of the heavens. 
It must have been the interest of the Almanac maker to improve 
himself in science; the more plausibly he could predict, the better 
price he was enabled to command ; the way to acquire the advan- 
tage was, in his opinion, to get knowledge; and thus there was 
produced a state of things tending with irresistible force to the 
diffusion of correct astronomical information. Under this system, 
in point of fact, genuine science was promoted, although the osten- 
sible purpose was the gratification of vulgar curiosity; and thus 
that patronage which was bestowed for the latter object, really 
applied itself to the former. 

It is admitted that a knowledge of celestial astronomy is very 
generally spread throughout this country. We have a large com- 
parative number of private observatories, and many discoveries 
useful to the science, have been made by persons directed to the 
study of it chiefly from inclination. The optical instruments made 
in this country have been ever remarkable for their superiority. It 
's curious that in the common catalogues of the instrument makers, 
a great proportion of the articles offered for general sale consists of 
telescopes adapted for astronomical observations. And yet astro- 
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nomy is one of the few branches of knowledge which has not 
engaged the fostering care of an appropriate society in this country. 
The end of such an association would have been to diffuse by mul- 
tiplied means within its power, a taste for the science; to maintain 
a systematic course of investigation, whereby unremitting and 
minute observations of the heavens would be secured ; to collect, 
digest, and put upon record the discoveries and calculations of 
scattered individuals; and in short to combine in one organized 
plan, the enterprize of numerous adventurers in astronomical 
inquiry. Such are the advantages that might have been expected 
from a permanent society expressly established for the advancement 
of Astronomy. 

It would undoubtedly be much too bold to say that the existence 
of such a body has been superseded. But there is certainly no ex- 
aggeration in affirming, that to the extent of creating and con- 
tinuing a very general appetite for a knowledge of the phenomena 
of the heavens, by irritating popular curiosity, and furnishing the 
facilities for its gratification, the Almanacs, for nearly the last two 
centuries, have accomplished wonders. They abounded in absurdi- 
ties, it is painfully true : but how else were they to have been read 
by the world ? We may lament the means by which astronomy 
was communicated to the people; but without the condiment that 
was employed, the salutary principle which it conveyed would 
never have been imbibed by them. And here we approach the 
theme of many a tender hearted homily, the subject that has called 
forth many a sigh of benevolent sorrow ; we allude to the vaticina- 
tions of Francis Moore, physician, and some of his patriarchal col- 
leagues. To listen to the pompous declamations of modern alarm- 
ists, one would conclude that the Stationers’ Company have to 
answer for a grand national demoralization, which they have been 
the means of producing. But let us put those criminations at once 
to the test of truth. Ifthe effect of the unexampled circulation of 
the most popular of our Almanacs were really intended to be to 
establish amongst the people any degree of faith in the doctrines of 
astrology, is it not most singular that that particular superstition 
should, at the present day, have so very few votaries amongst the 
vulgarclass. If weexamineall the accessible records of police business 
in great towns as well as in petty villages, we shall find that for one in- 
stance of an attempt at deluding ignorance by astrology, at least five 
have taken place by someother species of divination. Intruth, within 
the last quarter of a century, whilst witchcraft, charms, card-cut- 
ting, cup-tossing, palmstry, &c. have been a source of revenue to 
many provincial professors of the obscure art, consulting the stars 
has fallen into utter disrepute. How then, may we ask, are we to 
account for the fact, that whilst the Stationers’ Company have so 
long been administering this branch of the affairs of the empire of 
imposture, they should have so signally failed in making it an ob- 
ject of respect, or even attention? And does not this circumstance 
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iistantly suggest the notion that our yey almanacks have not 
been quite so subservient as is pretended, to the consolidation of 
the influence of superstition amongst us? Nay, are there not some 
sufficient reasons for believing that these very productions have 
proved deleterious to the power of astrology over the popular mind, 
slowly, but with certain progress, preying upon its vitality? When 
« consummate master of the human mind wished to overthrow the 
institution of knight errantry in his country, he never thought of 
succeeding in his object by exposing it as an error, or denouncing 
it as a mischief: he did not even employ the weapons of reason 
and argument, so generally irresistible in the long run against it. 
But he assumed all the characteristics of a faithful votary: and 
thus, by pretending a reverence for what he desired to mark out for 
contempt, by describing with consistent gravity what nobody could 
listen to without laughter, by the matchless affectation of sincerity 
in his all comprehensive credulity, was the author of Don Quixote 
enabled to raise a monument of imperishable fame for himself upon 
the ruins of a national system which up to that time appeared to 
possess all the elements of long duration. And may not Francis 
Moore, cunning man, have been an humble Cervantes in his way ? 
Is it not possible that he too should have assumed the mask of an 
ally, and with glorious treachery have conspired against the tyranny 
of a degrading superstition? Rather, are not the results that we 
witness in perfect harmony with a speculation so honourable to the 
Stationers’ Company? In what part of the land is it—all the 
western counties included—that the predictions of the Almanacks 
have ever deranged the order of public or private affairs? Where 
is the benighted husbandman this moment, who believes in the 
oracular faculty of Doctor Moore? What ploughs are suspended 
in the farrow—what season of sowing is allowed to pass by in 
terror of his foreboding? Amongst what infirm or superannuated 
class has he been able to promote precautionary measures of secu- 
rity against the series of thunder storms which he is pledged to 
bring forward on the 9th and 10th ofa given month, towards the 
middle of the year? And where is the confiding spinster that is 
now deluded, all unprepared, into the open air, on a day of inevitable 
rain, by the sweet promises, in the Almanac, of unbroken sunshine ? 
In one of the popular periodicals of the day, we have seen an anec- 
dote which very strikingly describes the state of popular opinion 
upon this subject. Once upon a time, a certain eminentastronomer 
fell into the company of a farmer, to whom he was unknown, and 
the conversation happening to turn on the means of foretelling the 
weather, the former observed, to the great amusement of his com- 
panion, that “ there was a fool, of the name of Flamstead, who pre- 
tended in the Almanac to predict what sort of weather it would 
be for any day in the year, but that for his part he made it a rule 
always to lay his decount with weather the very reverse of what the 
Almarac predicted, and found himself always in the rght.” The 
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general circulation of this story, for we have heard the substantial 

rt of it a thousand times, is decisive as to the fact of a diffidence 
being universally entertained in the prognostications of the 
Almanacs. 

But, in truth, this charge of encouraging superstition, could 
never have been seriously supported against the Stationers’ Com- 
pany. It was, indeed, a very promising subject for sounding sen- 
tences and didactic essays, and in dexterous hands might have been 
made to tell against the Company. Still, all the excessive indig- 
nation which has been wasted on the occasion, was clumsily 
imagined ; the elaborate solicitude betrayed for the purity of the 
national morals was unseasonable : the piece, in short, has been so 
overworked in every scene, as that the catastrophe has been alto- 
gether unable to produce the intended effect. 

We are not the apologists of the Stationers’ Company: we have 
not been blind to their errors, neither are we insensible of the 
value of competition in every sphere of human exertion: and if 
we perceived in the establishment of the body which has recently 
erected itself into rivalship with the antient corporation, the prin- 
ciples of a just or useful policy, or if they had given in their ex- 
perimental almanacs proofs either of a capacity, or a wish to 
secure an improved article to the public, we have no predilections 
or ties that would make us hesitate in yielding them our unqua- 
lified support. But we see nothing in their conduct hitherto to 
justify us in bestowing it. When the Society for the Diffusion of 

seful Knowledge produced their first almanack, the circumstances 
under which it was prepared called for no small share of indul- 
gence from the public. The Almanac for 1829 presents _ itself 
with no such claims to our lenity: and as it may be taken as the 
“oeneragen of the matured councils of the Society, we do not 

esitate to state that they are ignorant of the principles on 
which an almanac ought to be constructed. We do not wonder 
at the imperfections of the established Almanacs, for we can 
make allowance for long formed habits; we can estimate very well 
the terror of innovation, which is the accempaniment of old age; 
we can form some opinion of the reluctance with which any modi- 
fication will be admitted in the form of an annual publication 
which has yet experienced no change of the public favour. But 
when a new order of projectors, affecting an unusual devotion to 
the accommodation of the public, possessed of the ample means to 
carry their wishes into effect, not wedded to certain prccesses, not 
shackled by vicious customs, but with the world of improvement 
before them, and free to choose their plans and materials, when 
they, we say, set their reputation upon the issue of an enterprize, 
we might well expect nothing short of the nearest possible ap- 
proach to perfection? And yet what has their Almanac proved 
after a second trial, but in its scheme and execution, a memo- 
rable failure? We should like to know if a catalogue of the 
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public offices, with a brief explanation attached to each, of the 
nature of its functions, would be not proper for the pages of an 
Almanac? Similar short notices might also be appended to the 
accounts of the Courts of Justice ; and the duties of public officers 
of all descriptions might also be stated in afew words, after their 
names. Then, surely we might expect that some faint notion 
would be communicated to us that Great Britain is possessed of 
dependencies in one part or another of the globe : the amount of 
revenue and expenditure, and the principal heads of both are also 
matters of sufficient interest to obtain a place in an Almanac. In 
short, there is a great variety of subjects wholly omitted in our 
modern Almanacs, which without being given in the detailed 
manner of the Court Calendar, merits a fair portion of their pages. 
To them also we should wish to have the power of referring for a 
list of institutions of all kinds connected with religion, the Arts 
and Sciences, &c. 

From the consideration of these defects which are common to all 
the published almanacs, we turn to the vices of commission with 
which the productions of the rival bodies are equally chargeable. 
What extraordinary importance there is in the science of horti- 
culture, which has induced almanac makers to devote so large a 
proportion of their pages to its service, we really are unable to 
divine. There is, doubtless, between its stages and the changes of 
the weather, a connection which makes it natural to combine them 
together. But that is not enough in our opinion to justify the 
admission into an Almanac of horticultural details, to the exclusion 
of more appropriate matter. They are superfluous even in such a 
place ; for will those who have a garden to cultivate, be contented 
with the brevity of these “ useful directions?” The rich man will 
always be sure to have the best advice in his operations : and the 
poor one who has taste and time enough to indulge a taste in 
gardening, will hardly fail to secure the instructions which are to 
be found in large treatises. Besides, the directions being con- 
tained in one almanac, ought to be sufficient for many years, for 
they are unchangeable and altogether unnecessary to repeat. _ 

n glancing at the British Almanac for 1829, the first thing 
that struck us was the glaring error which has been committed m 
calculating the times of high water during the year at London. 
The computation having been made upon erroneous principles, it 
happens that the correct hour, either in the morning or the evening, 
for high water, is not announced for any one day. Sometimes the 
time designated is half an hour too soon or too late ; much oftener 
it is an hour either way, and sometimes the error is not far from an 
interval of two hours. Then the time itself is not always expressed 
with any thing like the accuracy which would command confidence 
in the reader. Thus, upon the 27th of May, we are told that it 
will be high water at London in the morning exactly at fourteen 
minutes past forty o’clock. On coming to the end of the calendar 
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in the British Almanac, we find the key to account for this “ series” 
of errors in the admission which the editor makes with all the sim- 

licity imaginable. ‘The Tide Tables,’ he informs us ‘in the 
Britigh Almanac, are computed by means of a table in Mackay’s 
Navigation, the arguments of which are the moon’s horizontal 
sahil, and the time of her meridian passage.’ We believe that 
there is not a scientific man in the country who has read this ac- 
knowledgment without ridicule, because not’only has it been proved 
that Mackay’s table stood in need of correction in two instances, 
but it is very well understood in learned circles, that this table ap- 
plies only to the phenomena of tides as they take place in the open 
sea. 

The mistake of the’ ‘‘ Theban” of the British Almanac, is, that he 
applies the same table to the phenomena of tides, which occur many 
miles up the Thames, where they are affected by totally new and 
peculiar circumstances. There again the table furnished by the 
same authority for calculating the time of high water at distant 
sea ports is equally erroneous, and of ceurse without the slightest 
utility to any person. 

In the lunations given for each month, we observe an unusual 
number of mistakes in the Almanac now ander examination. In 
the month of February, opposite the last quarter of the moon, we 
find ‘twenty minutes past seven,’ it should be twenty minutes 
past eight: in the month of July, the commencement of the new 
moon is dated forty-nine minutes after five in the afternoon of the 
ist, whereas it should be forty-five minutes past six in the morn- 
ing; but the history of the moon changes for November presents a 
ludicrous set of phenomena. The moon we are told enters her first 
quarter on the 4th of that month : the full moon takes place on the 
11th, after which she takes full eighteen days before she comes to 
her last quarter! This is not all. Ifthe Almanac be correct, the 
moon is to perform some very extravagant evolutions in the com- 
mencement of next winter, for we are told, that on the 7th day of 
November in the morning, that is to say three days after she enters 
her first quarter, and four days before she is full, we are abso- 
lutely to be favoured with an entirely new moon! This is not idle 
or querulous criticism. The utility of an Almanack lies in its 
infallibility. Let it trip but once, and confidence is irrevocably 
departed from it. 

ut in what moment of the occultation of their judgments was 
it that the Diffusion Society decreed the banishment of all the il- 
lustrious saints from their calendar. There is indeed one exception 
which their love of religion and royalty must have led them to 
make, namely, the commemoration sf the blessed martyr, Saint 
Charles the first. The general suppression of names so long as- 
sociated with particular days in the recollections of most of us, is 
a remarkable instance of that unthinking precipitancy of decision 
which has contributed to render this Almanac so much a source of 
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public disappointment Do these zealous reformers know that a 
great number of domestic arrangements, and many important pub- 
lic ones, the payment of rent for instance, as — in some an- 
tient leases, the convening of parochial and village assemblies, for 
business or legitimate recreation, as also of meetings of corpora- 
tions, but, above all, the holding of fairs in various parts of the 
country, all are regulated in a great measure by the falling out of 
the festival of a particular saint, and are noted in the minds of the 
people only by his name. They have extended the expurgation 
even to the tutelar saints: St. David, for instance, is stript of his 
title (by some Quaker member of the committee, no doubt,) and 
St. Patrick is utterly annihilated. St. Cecilia, St. Swithin, and 
St. Valentine, have shared the same denudation as St. David; and 
the venerable Bede, the father of English history, has, like the 
apostle of Ireland, been deemed unworthy of a place in the same 
page with ‘‘ William Emerson,” and “ - ag Percival.” St. 
Augustine also is made to give place to ‘‘ Hugo Grotius,” and St. 
Helena, the empress, to ‘‘ James Beattie.” Stranger still, our own 
King Edward the Confessor yields up his rights to ‘‘ Murat, King 
of Naples.” Surely this is not the way to reform the calendar. 

But if we have had reason to complain of omissions in one place, 
and of mistakes in another, we feel how amply the world is com- 
pensated by the sagacity and point of the “ Useful Remarks.” Oh 


the depth of the wisdom of the Diffusion Society! It will be surely 
a point of historical controversy hereafter, like the birth place of 


some great poet, who is the real Solomon of the British Almanac 
for the present year. After the first two pages, we were able to 
hazard a conjecture ; but as soon as we had reached the middle of 
the year, we felt that the man was never yet seen by us from whom 
we could venture to anticipate such aieolee, as this work contains, 
of oracular profundity. These useful remarks, it is proper to ob- 
serve, are not confined to the department of the page regularly 
reserved for matter of that description; but ever and anon we find 
an intrusive “‘ saw,” an importunate apophthegm squeezing itself 
amongst the vegetables, the brocoli and lettuce, a very anguis im 
herba, at the bottom of the page. We trace two hands in the fur- 
nishing of the didactic contents of the Almanac. They are not 
always in harmony with one another, but they are very much alike 
in the depth of their knowledge, and the gravity of their expres- 
sion. We select the following from the moral garnishing of the 
favoured month of February. ‘‘ He who postpones the hour of 
living rightly, is like the rustic who waited till the river should 
have flowed past him.” ‘This sentence occurs at the top of the 
pase: The next we cull from the bottom: ‘‘ Chickens and duck- 
ings are now to be purchased at high prices. They are best when 
they are cheapest.” We very mee suspect, from the discourage- 
ment uniformly given in this Almanac to luxurious indulgence, and 


the particular animosity that is levelled against the consumption 
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of premature poultry and unripe ducklings, that the framer of it 
was altogether unacquainted with the epicurean interpretation of 
the vivere recte, which he translates into the doubtful expression, 
‘living rightly.” Weare not at all satisfied that to reject exqui- 
site delicacies—to turn away from unexpected vegetables which | 
the time of year refuses to recognize, are proofs of a disposition to 
live “‘ rightly,” according to the sense of the voluptuary who uses 
the words. 

We have heen exceedingly penetrated by the justice of the fol- 
lowing remark which adorns the anticipated history of November: 
‘The price of sea fish depends entirely on accident.’ No one, we 
presume, will dispute the justice.of this proposition. But why is 
the remark limited to the finny inhabitants of the sea—does it not 
apply equally well to the fresh-water provender? Nay, is not the 
take of trout a much more precarious thing than a haul of herrings, 
and consequently is not the amount of price more the creature of 
accident in one case than in the other? We therefore most sub- 
missively propose to add the words “ and fresh water,” which bei 
admitted into the sentence, will cause it to run in the following 
unobjectionable manner: ‘the price of sea and fresh-water fish 
depends entirely on accident.” 

aving meted such measure of justice as our readers have 
now seen, to the pretensions of the British Almanac, and the 
Society from which it proceeds, in various departments of science 
and of art, it remains for us, admiring as we do the singular ver- 
satility of the editor, to commemorate his proficiency in the mys- 
teries of medicine. Drcadful is it to think upon the danger which 
threatens mortality in the critical month of May. It is the season 
of death—it is the period when apoplexy celebrates his terrible 
carnival. ‘ Every thing,’ exclaims our leech of the British Al- 
manac, ‘every thing depends on prompt professional assistance 
being obtained : but when this is protracted, much benefit may be 
derived by dividing or cutting across the arterial branches in the 
temples by means of a pen-knife, and encouraging the flow of 
blood.’ The great perfection of this sentence is, that the English 
is nearly as correct and orthodox as the medical advice. We are 
told, that as wns thing depends on medical advice, when that 
advice is protracted, then the temporal artery is to be cut with 2 
pen-knife. This is what he really says, although we guess what 
the man may have intended to say. But for the advice itself it 
unites in a greater degree than we have ever seen combined, the 
qualities of impudence and absurdity. In the first place, in order 
to enable the temporal artery to yield blood, the operator must 
carefully abstain from dividing it. He wounds it: he cuts it: par- 
tially and obtains the desired quantity of blood: when he wishes 
to stop the current he completely divides the artery, the separated 
arts collapse, and there is an immediate stop put to the flow of 
lood. ‘Chilblains ’ he pronounces oracularly, ‘ are the consequen¢ 
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of deficient energy in the action of the heart, by which the 
extreme vessels become obstructed.” p. 35.) Of course to cure 
chilblains we infer that we must “drink champagne or brandy, 
to make the heart dance. We submit that this is not “ Useful 
Knowledge,” nor any sort of knowledge. It is far-fetched 
and improbable theory. Under February it is enjoined, that ‘ No 
person should take medicine in this month without advice,’ but it 
is added in the next paragraph, that to cure cramp ‘ an emetic 
should be given, leeches applied to the throat, and doses of calomel 
exhibited at intervals till the mouth be affected.’ The quantity 
of calomel is not mentioned, though that is of little consequence as 
it is not to be given, but only to be exhibited ” (in terrorem, we sup- 
pose) to the little patients. Perhaps, the fear caused by such an 
exhibition might set their hearts a beating and cure their chilblains, 
should these chance to be complicated with cramp. All of this 
there can be no doubt, is knowledge useful to a// classes! The 
medical terms also which abound must. be peculiarly intelligible 
and edifying to ad/ classes, such as “ incipient gangrene,” “ ple- 
thora,” “ exudation,” “ reaction,” &c. The Society are so strongly 
attached to flannel, that they wear the same shirts and drawers, or 
as they themselves term it, ‘ encasing” for nine months together : 
whence we presume the direction, ‘Take off flannel which has 
been worn next the skin in this month’ [July.] As they begin 
“encasing”” in November, it will be high time to procure a change 
of linen at the following Midsummer. We do not wonder at the 
prevalence of leprosy under such regimen, combined, too, with so 
—r a preventive as “ friction.” 

e have done with the British Almanac. We have we think 
amply justified the unfavourable opinion which we pronounced 
upon its merits, and satisfied our readers by reference to errors 
which we could easily accumulate, that the Diffusion Society are 
likely to reap no great accession of reputation from its contents, 

e are, however, by no means disposed to regret the experiment 
which they have this year repeated, for obvious reasons. There 
is still wanted an ample and complete Almanac. The construction 
of such a one is worthy the ambition of the Stationers’ Company, 
who were the first to give shape and consistency to this species of 
popular production. They watched over its infant years with 
solicitude : they stood by it in its days of maturity, when its po- 
pularity was made a pretext for oppressive taxation, and now in 
its green cld age,-with the public favour still concentrated upon it, 
how becomingly might its ancient and unceasing protectors exert 
themselves to exalt its character and increase its capacity to diffuse 
instruction and rational amusement, 

_ The Englishman’s Almanac, which the Company have just’ pub- 

lished, is in some respects the best which we have seen; but it is 

very inaccurate on several important points. It is correct as to 

the tables of high-water, in which the British has made such gross 
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mistakes ; but it is by no means intelligible to a general reader in 
the tables given for the sun’s setting and rising, which run thus, 
“8h 5m 4h” on the Ist of January, which we should take to 
indicate that the sun rises on that day five minues past eight 
o’clock, and sets at four o'clock. This is incorrect as to the time 
of setting, which ought to be fifty-five minutes past three o'clock, 
The round number four, therefore, it would appear is used to save 
another column in the space; and this error—glaring as it is— 
pervades the whole almanac. On the 11th January, for example, 
we read that the sun sets at five o'clock, whereas it ought to be 
three minutes past four. 

Such was the impression made upon us on looking at the tables; 
but we find that this enigmatical column is explained in the corner 
of an advertisement, which we have no doubt will be overlooked by 
most readers, as it was by us. The minutes in the middle column, 
it seems then are to be read righi and left,—a piece of ingenuity 
in the contrivances of the editor, for which we are sorry we can 
give him no credit. 

The British has made a decided improvement upon the manner 
of exhibiting the light of the moon by means of short lines, which 
the editor of the Englishman's would do well to adopt next year, 
as it will be more advantageous than the imitation conspicuous in 
what is termed getting up. 

The editor of the Dictichuen has fallen below what we have 
noted above in the slip-slop truisms which we suppose he intends 
as useful remarks on each month. He informs us, for example, 
that ‘ deep snow is not agreeable to a pedestrian ;’ that ‘spring 
is the season of promise ;’ that ‘hay-making isa pleasing labour, 
in which, ‘ for a few weeks all hands are at work;’ that in July 
* towards the evening, when the sun is on the decline, it is refresh- 
ing to take acup of tea or coffee in the open air;’ and that 
‘during October, we should take advantage of every fine day.’ 
We certainly do not expect to meet in an almanac with such pitiful 
compilations from the reading lessons of a school spelling book. 
Sometimes, however, he ventures upon a more elevated style, such 
as April ‘smiling through its tears like a young infant when 
taken to the bosom of its mother’-—and an Englishman ‘ driven 
into the strong holds of his snugness.’ This, however, is not s0 
bad as making broad assertions for the purpose of rounding a 

riod, such as under February, ‘ rain, snow, and fog divide the 

our weeks between them, and will not allow the sun to show his 

face ;’ in direct contradiction to what the editor has asserted in the 
opposite page, where we are told to a minute when the sun is to 
show his face every day of the month!!! 

On the same page we are informed that ‘ birds of the same 
species in every region of the earth, collect the same materials, 
arrange them similarly, and choose similar positions for theit 
nests. This is not the fact, as has been proved by experiment; 
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for goldfinches, chaftinches, &c. have been tried with wool, feathers, 
cotton, down, silk, &c., each of which they preferred in succession. 
Besides, individual birds of the same species differ as widely in the 
ingenuity of their architecture as in their colours, power of voice, 
&c. We may, however, conclude that the editor of the English- 
man’s is not much of an ornithologist, from his gross blunders in 
the scientific names of birds; the throstle he calls “‘ turdus muri- 
cus” instead of musicus ; the partridge ‘“‘ tetras perdis” instead 
of tetrao; the lapwing “ fringilla vanellus instead of tringa. The 
lapwing of course he has discovered to be a finch or a sparrow. 
He has also discovered that the “ green-finch is the « fringilla 
montifringilla !”’ 

Throughout the “CALENDAR oF FLora” (which by the way 
isa singular heading for the ‘“‘ Phenomena of Animated Nature”) 
we find the same gross blundering both in facts and in the scientific 
names. For instance, the “field cricket” iscalled ‘‘ scarabeeus,” 
from which we discover that the editor mistakes it for a beetle; 
the honey-bee is called ‘‘ apis mellifera” instead of om I the 
editor having discovered th:.. bees do no not make honey, but only 
carry it. That this is not a mere typographical mistake, is proved 
by its being repeated. His entire ignorance of Natural History, 
indeed, appears from the very first line which he has had the 

resumption to write in this calendar, “‘ shell-less snails ( Helix).” 

he term “‘ Helix,” however, is never applied to shell-less snails, but 
Limar. His botanical knowledge is of the same description ; for 
example, under February, “ the laurel (Primus lauro-cerasus) and 
the true laurel or bay (Laurus nobilis) are in leaf”!!! In leaf? 
Why we have hitherto found laurel and bay in leaf all the year 
round ; but perhaps the editor has not been able to see them, any 
more than to discover the face of the sun in the same month. Ver- 
bascum he calls ‘‘ Verboscum,” and Circea, ‘‘ Circe,” these may, 
perhaps, be mistakes of the press, but not so we should think his 
calling the Huttonia palustris, “ the stately water violet,” ! why the 
plant does not grow much more than a foot above the water, and we 
can only account for his calling it “‘ stately ” on the evidence of the 
coloured figure in the Frora Lonpinensis, if his botanical 
reading extend so far—a fact which appears to us to be very ques- 
tionable. 

In a word, both these new almanacs—the British and the 
Englishman’s—require much to be done before we can recommend 
them as accurate or trust-worthy guides. 
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Prato, Reformateur du Catholicisme en Toscane, sous le Regne de Leo- 
pold, composes sur les Manuscrits Autographes de ¢e Prelat, et autres 
Personnages célébres du siecle dernier ; et des pieces justificatives 
tirées des Archives de M. le Commandeur Lapode Ricci de Florence; 
Par de Potter. 4 vols. 8vo. Paris: 1826. 
Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, late Bishop of Pistoria and Prato, Reforme 
of Catholicism in Tuscany during the Reign of Leopold, compiled 
om the autograph MSS. of that Prelate, and the Letters of other dis- 
tinguished Persons of his Times. From the French of M. de Potter, 
Edited by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. Colburn. 2 vols. 8vo, 1828. 


Mr. Gispon, in his vindication of his history, supposes “a 
theological barometer, in which Cardinal Baroneus and our country- 
man Middleton should constitute the opposite and remote extremi- 
ties: as the former sunk to the lowest degree of credulity, which 
was compatible with learning, and the latter rose to the highest 
pitch of scepticism consistent with religion. The intermediate 
gradations would be filled by a line of ecclesiastical critics, whose 
ranks have been fixed by the circumstances of their tempers and 
studies, as well as by the spirit of the church to which they were 
attached. It would be amusing enough to calculate the weight of 
prejudice of Rome, of Oxford, of Paris, and of Holland; and 
sometimes to observe the unnatural tendency of the papists 
towards freedom, and the unnatural gravitation of Protestants 
towards slavery.” 

‘The observations contained in this passage are ingenious, and 
are expressed in Mr. Gibbon’s happiest manner; but the work 
now before us shews that there exists in the Catholic, as well as 
in the Protestant church, a considerable tendency to freedom. 
The perusal of it has led us to the following historical observations 
on the seneaney t9 freedom of the churches of England, France, 
Germany, and Tuscany. The last was the scene of the enterprises 
of Scipio de Ricci, the prelate, whose life is the subject of the 
work now under our consideration. We shall premise some obser- 


vations on the tendency of some. Christian churches to freedom 
before the Reformation. 


That attempts at improvement or innovation in religious con- 
cerns were carried very far before the Reformation, the period 
usually assigned for the commencement of them, is evident from 
the account given of Claude, an Archbishop of Turin, in the 
ninth century. That they were sometimes carried too far is 

ually evident, from the “* Perpendiculum Fidei, or Plumber-line 
of Faith,” a work inculcating Atheistical principles, which was 
a about the same time, and attracted great attention. 
n England the metaphysical speculations of St. Anslem shewed 
that, even in his age, the most abstruse doctrines of Atheism had 
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been propagated, and were thought to require an answer. The 
names of Wickliffe and Huss, and the fortunes and fates of the 
Albigensis, Waldenses, and Lollards, are familiar to our readers: 
much has been done in our times to clear up their histories, and 
delineate their doctrines, but much yet remains to be effected; 
a philosophical history of these early reformers, written after 
due research and with proper care, remains to be written, and 
would be very acceptable to the public. The great object of such 
a work should be, to ascertain whether the spirit of liberty and 
equality, which produced such tremendous effects in the last century, 
and still continues to agitate Europe, or whether anything like 
the system of rational Christianity which has been long professed 
in Germany, and is not without sectaries in England, can be 
discovered among the reformers of the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries. In our opinion, and we have given some 
attention to the subject, no traces of it in those times can be found. 
Mr. Gibbon’s chapter on the Pauliceans, is perhaps the most 
curious article upon the subject which has yet appeared. 

‘Occams,’ a dialogue between a knight and a clerk, concernin 
the spiritual and temporal power; the ‘Songe au Vergier,’ saaribad 
to Raoul de Preslo, who lived in the reign of Charles V. of 
France, and ‘ Philip de Maisiere’s Dream of the Pilgrim,’ shew 
that the profound and important subject of the subordination of 
the spiritual to the temporal power in the concerns of this life, 
was then carefully and intensely studied; and ‘The Visions of 
Piers Ploughman,’ inform us that the public mind was, about 
the same time, strongly directed to the abuses in the discipline 
of the church, and the irregular conduct of churchmen. 

It is observable that, the grand discovery of the Pope’s being 
Antichrist, so much insisted on by the Anti-Catholic writers since 
the Reformation, was first made and published by the Franciscan 
Friars in their violent conflict with Pope John XXII. The 
sermons and discourses published in “ Brown’s Fasciculus rerum 
expetendarum et fugendarum,” shew the increasing good sense 
and liberality of the times, and that the wisest and best men 
foresaw the symptoms of the convulsion which was soon to follow. 
So strongly el in the fifteenth century was the tendency to 
a radical reform of the church, that the Cardinal Julian, in a 
letter then written by him to Pope Eugenius IV., thus expressed 
himself. ‘The minds of men are big with expectation of what 
measures will be taken, and are ripe for something tragical. I 
see the axe is at the root; the tree begins to bend, and instead of 
propping it whilst we may, we hasten its fall.” This is a remark- 
able instance of political foresight. 

The reformation arrived. History does not contain a more just 
observation than Mr. Gibbon’s, that the first reformers wished to 
place themselves in the seats of the tyrants, whom they had de- 
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throned. History shows that they sometimes inflicted on those who 
differed from them in religious yn the severities which t 
themselves had experienced for their dissent from the constituted 
authorities of their times. 

It was long before a ray of religious toleration was any where 
discernable ; it first appeared in the pages of Erasmus ; from these 
it was imbibed and extensively circulated by Cassander, Wicelius, 
and Casaubon. It was first systematically propounded by the 
Arminians of Holland: it was inculcated by Hugo Grotius, their 

reatest ornament, with wonderful power of argument, arrayed in 
he most classical diction. At the Synod of Dort, the tolerants 
and intolerants conflicted in a ferocious war of words: the judg- 
ment of the state was in favour of the latter, but public opinion 
decided for the former; and from this time, the great cause of 
civil and religious liberty has always been gaining ground. 


From Dort, the ever memorable John Hales imported the true 
principles of religious freedom into England ; Chillingworth, his 
dincighe, established the only legitimate principle of the reformation, 
that the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants; or, in other 
words, that the Protestant church acknowledge no divine law 
but the scriptures, and no interpretation of them but their own 
consciences. From Hales and Chillingworth, the school of Lati- 
tudinarian divines arose. They subscribed the thirty-nine articles, 
were friendly to the national liturgy: but they interpreted each 
with a considerable degree of latitude, and that latitude which 
they claimed for themselves they willingly allowed to others. 
Their creed was narrowed by Bishop Hoadley. He too retained 
the thirty-nine articles: but he pronounced them to be edicts of 
state, not articles of faith; and, provided the clergyman taught 
no other doctrine in the church, the bishop allowed him to teach, 
both by word of mouth or writing, any other religious tenets he 
thought proper. To this equivocating subscription of the thirty- 
nine articles, Doctor Blackburn, the Archdeacon of Cleveland, 
objected. In his celebrated ‘‘ Confessional,’”’ he asserted, that it 
is contrary to the true principles of the reformation, for a Protestant 
church to require subscription to any articles, confessions, or other 
formularies of faith ; and that it is contrary to truth and good 
faith to subscribe them without mental assent. The Confessional 
gave rise to a warm controversy; public opinion seems to have 
decided in its favour. 


At the revival of letters, a spirit of liberality began to shew itself 
in the church of France, but it was of short duration. The dis- 
ciples of Calvin soon effected considerable settlements in her 
territories. The religious wars which quickly followed, laid the 
Catholic portion of the kingdom so much at the mercy of the Pope, 
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that, among the religious orders, and even among the great pro- 
portion of the secular clergy, the Ultramontane opinions on the 
papal power generally prevailed. Still, those were never wantin 
who withstood the torrent, and maintained the independence o 
the state against the thunders of the Vatican. Of this, Dupuis, 
the two Pithous, the Chancellor I’ Hopital, the President de Thou, 
and in a later time, the Chancellor d’ Anguesseau, are illustrious 
instances. The Sorbonne also contained many theologians who 
advocated the independence of the sovereign, and who explained, 
in many excellent works, the true limits of the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers. The first public document, which excluded the 
pope from temporal power out of his own dominions, and shewed 
that his spiritual power was bounded by the limits prescribed to it 
by the gospel, the fathers, and the canons, was the Six Articles 
promulgated by the faculty of Theology of Paris, in 1663. By 
these, they asserted the independence of the sovereign upon the 
pope, in all temporal concerns; the superidrity of a general 
council over him ; and his liability to error when he acted without 
the consent, tacit at least, of the universal church. From this 
time, a considerable degree of jealousy prevailed between the 
pope and the French monarch : to terminate it, Lewis XIV. con- 
vened an assembly of the Gallican church in 1682. They unani- 
mously agreed on the celebrated Four Articles of 1663. The pope 
was greatly irritated at this proceeding. To soothe his resent- 
ment, Lewis addressed to him an explanatory letter; and, at the 
monarch’s desire, every prelate in France did the same. If these 
letters did not amount to a retractation of the articles, they 
sounded so like it, that they might have been taken for it, if the 
matters had rested upon them; the popes have always professed 
to consider them as such. The Articles of 1682 have always con- 
tinued to be signed by all the clergy of France, regular as well as 
secular, till the present period ; not, however, without murmurs, 
more or less gently expressed, according to the circumstances of 
the times. it should, however, be added, that the first of the 
four articles which declares the independence of the sovereign on 
the pope in temporal concerns, has been acquiesced in uninter- 
ruptedly and unanimously by the whole body, both of the clergy 
and laity of France. 

Thus far the Catholic Church of France has advanced in free- 
dom. Unfortunately, the religion of that ample and beautiful 
territory was, at the close of the period we have mentioned, too 
successfully assailed by infidelity ; the “‘ Dictionary of Bayle” was 
the signal of the attack ; Voltaire raised the troops; the ‘‘ Ency- 
clopédie’’ enlisted and embodied them. 


_The progress of the German Church has been very different. 
For a long time a war of extermination raged between the Luthe- 
tans and the Calvinists; and both united, with equal violence, 
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against the Memnonites or Anabaptists, and the Socinians. B 
degrees a more pacific spirit appeared ; the Pietists, at the head of 
whom was the celebrated Spener, suggested peaceful councils, 
Like our Latitudinarians, the Armenians of Holland contended that 
the essential articles of religion were few, and that the terms in 
which even these should be expressed, might be understood with a 
considerable laxity of construction. They also intimated, that a 
man’s morals were of more consequence than his tenets ; but they 
recommended frequent prayer and habitual piety. The Rational- 
ists arose soon after the Pietists. They absolutely deny the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, and banish from them both miracles and 
mysteries. Some miracles they account for by human means; the 
rest they explain away, or when this cannot be done, deny alto- 
gether. Some mysteries they suppose to contain a secret or 
esoteric doctrine, which its teachers wished to keep from the 
public, and to communicate only to a chosen few. Doctor Gries- 
bach, Professor Paulus, Eichorn, and Doctor Semler, seem. to have 
been the most eminent among the Rationalists : their works were 
little known out of Germany, till Doctor Marsh’s excellent ‘‘ Tran- 
slation of Michaelis’ Lectures” made their names familiar to 
English biblical readers, and raised a general wish in the English 
literati to be acquainted with their works. Doctor Geddes evi- 
dently adopts their system in his “ Translation of the Historical 
Books of the New Testament.” 


While the Protestant Church of Germany was thus rational- 
izing itself, attempts were making to new-model the Tuscan Catho- 
lic Church. They originated in a quarter from which they might 
have been least expected—the pious and prudent Empress Maria 
Theresa. The Catholic world was astonished at her expelling the 
Jesuits from her dominions : other religious innovations quickly fol- 
lowed : frequent ecclesiastical councils were held : settled plans were 
formed to lower the power of the clergy, to weaken their connec- 
tion with the see of Rome, to lessen the number of religious com- 
munities, to subject the secular clergy to the prelacy, to forma 
new arrangement of the episcopal dioceses; and, generally, to 
simplify religious doctrines and rites, and to make the clergy much 
more dependent on the state, even in ecclesiastical concerns. — In 
Opposition to the ancient doctrines, the proposed innovations were 
termed the ‘‘ Nova Disciplina, or the New Discipline.” The 
schemes of Maria Theresa descended to the Emperor Joseph, her 
son; but he did not inherit his mother’s wisdom or moderation. 
He meant well; but planned nothing with wisdom, and executed 
nothing with ability: he busied himself about trifles. The King 
of Prussia used to call him by derision, “ My Royal Brother, the 
Sacristarian.” 

Leopold, the brother of the Emperor, was at the time Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and entertained similar projects for improve 
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ment of religion in Tuscany, but used gentler measures for carry- 
ing them into execution. He gave his confidence to Scipio de 
Ricci, the memoirs of whose life are the subject of the present 
article. Scipio was born at Florence, on the 9th of January, 1741. 
Both his father and his mother were descendants of illustrious 
houses in Tuscany. In the quarrels for the succession to the 
throne of Spain, they had sided with the Bourbon family, and 
were therefore regarded by the Princes of the house of Austria 
with an unfriendly eye. Scipio was their third son: he made his 
first studies under the Jesuits, and once intended entering into 
their order; he was nearly related to Ricci, the general of the 
Jesuits at the time of their dissolution. The parents of Scipio 
removed him from their college ; he then soon lost his regard for 
the Jesuits; and, to use the expression of his biographer, became 
‘a perfect Jansenist.’ 

As soon as Scipio de Ricci had entered the Jansenian pha- 
lanx, he attempted to sound the depth of the great question on 
Grace and Free Will; and, with that purpose, read attentively all 
the works of St. Augustine ; this confirmed him in what the Jan- 
senists contended to be St. Augustine’s doctrine, and he ever after- 
wards professed it. The Archbishop of Florence appointed him his 
Grand-Vicar: he was favourably received by the Pope and the 
Sacred College. 

On the 24th June, 1780, he was consecrated Bishop of Pistoia 
and Prato. He first signalized himself by a reform of the con- 


vents of the Dominican nuns. in those towns, and by opposing the 
t 


devotion to the sacred heart of Jesus, then very geueral in Italy. 
Each of these proceedings rendered him unpopular. In each he 
was supported by Leopold, but discountenanced by the Pope. It 
will more intelligibly recommend Ricci to the English readers of 
his biogra hy, that the great reform of the Inquisition in Tuscany, 
which took place about this time, was universally attributed to his 
councils. It virtually amounted to the abolition of that tribunal. 
An application had, on a former time, been made to Pope Bene- 
dict XIV., for his co-operation in the measure. Some of the car- 
dinals advised him against it; but the wiser pontiff observed to 
them, that “absolute princes, if they knew their strength, might 
effect such measures by their own power and authority, without 
resorting to him. It was, therefore, prudent to grant them the 
papal aid whenever it was asked ; as the mere act of petitioning is 
an acknowledgment of subordination; it was therefore advisable to 
encourage such petitions by readily granting what they petitioned 
for.” Ricci published catechisms and prayer-books ; regulated the 
ceremonies of the divine office, the devotions of his flock to the 
Saints, established seminaries and schools, introduced new rules 
respecting matrimonial dispensations, made great alteration in the 
proceedings of the ecclesiastical courts, and in the charitable institu- 
tions ; reformed the public schools, subjected religious profession 
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to certain restraints, abolished the right of asylum in many 
churches, made a new division of the parishes within his dio- 
cese, and endeavoured to subject the regular clergy to the juris- 
diction of the bishop. 

The most important event in the prelate’s life is the Synod of 
Pistoia, the noise which it made at the time, the su uent con- 
demnation of it by Pope Pius VI., and the opposition of the Jan. 
senists to the Bull, by which it was condemned, made us look with 
great earnestness into the work before us, for a full account of all 
these circumstances. To our great surprise, we found the account 
given of them very very meagre and unsatisfactory ; the decrees of 
the synod and the Bull condemning them, should certainly have been 
inserted, if notin the body, at least in the appendix of the work now 
under our consideration. The synod seems to have consisted of about 
220 ecclesiastics, collected from different parts of Italy, and knownb 
their attachment to the new discipline. It was opened on the 20t 
of September 1786, and closed on the 28th of the same month. 
Bourgoing, in his ‘‘Memoires Historiques et Politiques” of Pius VI. 
says that “‘ the members of the synod, with the exception of five, 
adhered not only to the changes of discipline, which Ricci sug 
gested, but also to his heterodox opinions.” The bishops of Collé 
and Arezzo imitated the example of Ricci. The Pistoian decrees 
were rejected by the archbishops of Florence, Pisa, and Sienna, 
and by almost the whole of the Tuscan clergy. Pope Pius VI. 
condemned the acts of the synod by a bull, which, from its two first 


words, is called the Bull Auctorem Fidei. With the exception of . 


the adherents to the new discipline, the bull was received by all 
the Catholic prelates of Christendom. 

The proceedings we have mentioned, raised great ferment in 
Tuscany ; the whole territory was in a state of convulsion, when 
Leopold, on the death of Joseph, succeeded to the German empire, 
and fixed his residence at Vienna. On leaving Tuscany, he formed 
a provisional government, and authorized the members cf it to 
annul all the new regulations, and restore every thing to the state 
anterior to any of Ricci’s innovations. The provisional govern- 
ment readily conformed to these suggestions, the new Grand- 
Duke entered into their views, and compelled Ricci to resign his 
see ; the prelate, however, retained his opinions. But when the 
pope passed through Tuscany in J806, Ricci made a formal sub- 
mission to his holiness, retracted his errors, and accepted the bull 
in a manner which perfectly satisfied the pontiff. It should seem, 
however, that, at a future time, Ricci in some measure explained 
away his submission, by declaring that the pope had misunderstood 
his doctrine; and that he only condemned them in the sense in 
which the pope had thus misconceived them. But the harmony 
between the Pope and Ricci continued uninterrupted. Ricci died 
on the 27th of January, 1810. That his intentions were good, 
we see no reason to doubt; and it is probable that some of his 
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plans were, to a certain extent, salutary. The troubles which his 
projects occasioned in every part of Tuscany, and which ultimately 
P dangeeed the tranquillity of the state, seem to shew that what- 
ever was the value of his plans, the time of carrying them into ex- 
ecution was ill-chosen, and his manner of effecting them unwise. 
M. de Bourgoing, in the work we have cited, says, “that Ricci 
was rather a favourer of innovation than than of reform; and, 
that if there had been no superstition in Tuscany, a mere 
love of meddling would have made him busy himself in intro- 
ducing it. Te 

With respect to the former of the publications before us, we 
must acknowledge that we have been greatly dissatisfied with 
it. Almost on opening it we perceived that it was the work 
of a Roman Catholic—and of a Roman Catholic who was ac- 
quainted with, and had probably taken a lively interest in, the recent 
disputes in his church. To these, the greater part of the proceed- 
ings of the Synod of Pistoia related. They would have afforded the 
writer a fine opportunity to explain what is so little known in this 
country, the particulars of the ‘‘ Nova disciplina,” or the “ New dis- 
cipline,” by which, since the middle of the last century, the Catho- 
lic churches of Germany and Tuscany have been greatly agitated. 

The work, though omitting several things we should wish to 
have seen wlan contains many pervert, both important 
and curious ; and adds greatly to our knowledge of the ecclesiasti- 
cal concerns of the continent, which is generally so scanty that it 
often excites the surprise of foreigners. We are, therefore, much 
obliged to Mr. Thomas Roscoe for introducing it to English 
readers. His translation is executed in a masterly manner, and 
does ample justice to the original. 





Ant. XIII.—The Literary Remains of the late wer Neele, author of 


the ‘“‘ Romance of History,” Sc. §c. ; consisting of Lectures on Eng- 
lish Poetry, Tales, and other Miscellaneous Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse. 8vo. pp. 543. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1829. 


Mr. Nee ve, whose unhappy death throws a disastrous shade over 
his biography, was one of those half-educated men of moderate 
talent, whose productions are too frequently valued much beyond 
their intrinsic merits. The surprise excited by the circumstance 
that he had found time, amidst the duties of a severe profession, 
to court the favour of the public by various fugitive pieces, and 
latterly by a work of some length, and of considerable research, 
may perhaps, in a great measure, account for the exaggerated esti- 
mation in which his compositions have been held by the partiality 
of private friendship. But to us, who have known him only as an 
author, and areobliged to judge of him by his desert in that capacity 
alone, Mr. Neele 208 appeared to possess little or no claim to 
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that immortality which the editor of these ‘ remains’ endeavours to 
confer upon him. We have seen nothing in the most important of 
his labours, the ‘ Romance of History,’ to call forth the eulogies 
which are here lavished upon it. We have already had occasion 
to express our opinion of that work, which seemed to our appre. 
hension to be apocryphal as a history, and frigid as a romance, 
Nor should we lave deemed it necessary to notice the volume now 
before us, if it had not contained a few lectures on English poetry, 
which, though neither very novel nor profound in their views, serve 
to remind us tastefully and pleasantly enough, of some of the 
choicest treasures of our literature. 

The minor compositions consist of tales, essays, and rhymes, 
which have all appeared within the last two or three years in various 
periodical publications. These pieces are generally characterized by 
a slight, a very slight, turn for humour, which seems to struggle, as 
it were,against a morbid temper. We regret to observe amongst 
them some unequivocal declarations of the author’s want of belief in 
a future existence. To the encouragement of doubts upon this im- 

rtant point, his premature end is most probably to be attributed. 

he practical atheism which prevails in the world, to an extent 
greater, perhaps, than most people imagine, is sufficiently painful 
to the contemplatist ; but to see it producing its natural conse- 
quences, in the self-destruction of a civilized being, who, if he had 
been duly impressed with religious sentiments, might still have 
been breathing amongst us, and honourably toiling up the steeps 
of fame, is an awful proof of the feebleness of the intellect, when it 
derives no assistance from religion. 

Mr. Neele was the second son of a map and heraldic engraver 
in the Strand, where he was born on the 29th of January, 1798. 
He was consequently little more than 30 years old when he cut 
the thread of his existence. He had, it appears, been much given 
to idleness in his youth; though placed in good time at a respect- 
able academy, he acquired “‘ little Latin, and less Greek.” In his 
mature years he laboured to redeem the truant disposition of his 
boyhood, and applied with great ardour to the modern languages. 
Having chosen the law for his profession, he was, after going 
through the usual apprenticeship, aamitted to practice, and com- 
menced business as a solicitor. His first appearance as an author 
occurred in 1817, during the period of his apprenticeship. Con- 
trary to the usual rules of prudence in such cases, his father encou- 
raged his dalliance with the muses at a time when precedents in 
eth kmir 3 ought to have engaged all his attention. It is ac- 
knowledged by the editor that the small volume of poems which 
Mr. Neele, with his father’s assistance, published thus early, 
“displayed evident marks of youth and inexperience.” Collins 
was his avowed model, and, if we are to rely on the friendly er'- 
ticism of Dr. Nathan Drake, whose judgment, however, we do not 
always deem infallible, “ these firstlings of his earliest years” were 
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“ very extraordinary efforts indeed,” and placed the name of the 
author next to those of “ Chatterton and Kirke White.” A 
second edition of those compositions was printed in 1820, and was 
followed in 1823 by a volume of dramatic and miscellaneous poetry, 
which was dedicated, by permission, to Mrs. Joanna Baillie. th 
next became a contributor to the periodical publications, and a 
very industrious one too, if we may judge from the namber of 
poems, dramatic sketches, and tales, which are reprinted in the 
work before us. In 1826 and 1827 he delivered, first at the Rus- 
sell, and next at the Western Literary Institution, the ‘‘ Lectures 
on English Poetry, from the days of Chaucer down to those of 
Cowper,” which form the principal attraction of the present volume. 
Though written occasionally with much carelessness, yet we agree 
with the editor in thinking that they are “ discriminative and elo- 
quent, abounding in well selected illustration, and inculcating the 
purest taste.” There are a few, and buta few, passages in them 
which were evidently intended for declamatory effect; but the 
style in which they are generally clothed is clear and well sustained, 
and the enthusiasm which sometimes breaks out through them, 
affords a decided proof of the author’s predilection for the poetic 
branches of our literature. 

We do not much admire the manner in which he commences 
his first lecture. Being about to open his subject in an institution 
in which the mechanical and useful arts had been then recently 
explained, he would have been justified in admitting that poetry, 
as compared with those arts, required a different and a higher 
order of intellect, and was less essential than they are to the ordi- 
nary purposes of life. But it was adopting a very narrow view 
of his undertaking at the outset, to say that poetry was ‘ a mere 
superfluity and ornament,’ because, as Falstaff said of honour, “ it 
cannot set to a leg, or an arm, or heal the grief of a wound ; it has 
no skill in surgery.” In the earliest ages of the world, poetry was 
history, and religion, and morality. In the more advanced ages, 
poetry served to inspire the soldier, to soften the manners of barba- 
rians, and to procure for the fair sex that graceful deference, which 
18 necessary to the support of their useful and civilizing influence. 
In all ages, poetry is the purest medium for preserving a settled 
language, and, perhaps, the best instrument for reforming a corrupt 
one. ‘To this truth our own tongue bears ample evidence. It is not 
true, therefore, that poetry, even considered practically, is ‘ a mere 
superfluity and ornament;’ it has attributes of the most useful 
nature, which rank it amongst the highest gifts bestowed on the 
intellect of man. 


The whole of the following passage borders very nearly on 
bombast :— 

‘ The canvas fritters into shreds, and the column moulders into ruin; 
the voice of Music is mute; and the beautiful expression of Sculpture a 
blank and gloomy void: the right hand of the Mechanist forgets its 
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cunning, and the arm of the Warrior becomes powerless in the graye; 
but the Lyre of the Poet still vibrates ; ages listen to his song and honour 
it: and while the pencil of Apelles, and the chisel of Phidias, and the 
sword of Ceesar, and the engines of Archimedes, live only in the breath of 
tradition, or on the page of history, or in some perishable or imperfect 
fragment ; the pen of Homer, or of Virgil, or of Shakspeare, is an instru. 
ment of power, as mighty and magical as when first the gifted finger of 
the Poet sped it, and with it traced those characters which shall re. 
main unobliterated, until the period when this great globe itself,— 
« And all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like an insubstantial Pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind!” ’—p. 5. 


Had Mr. Neele been conversant with only a little more “ Greek,” 
he would not have talked so confidently of the pen of Homer. We 
do not profess to understand the author’s meaning, where he speaks 
of the same pen being as mighty and as magical as when /irst the 
gifted finger of the poet grasped it. But we must acknowledge 
that the lectures are not often blemished by passages such as this. 

Chaucer is allowed on all hands to be the great father of English 
poetry. Hegraced the reign of Edward III., and from that period 
to the reign of Henry VIII., the continued political and religious 
agitations of the country almost silenced the voice of the muses. 
The names of Lords Surrey, Vaux, and Buckhurst, and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, prevent, however, this interval from being considered as a 
local blank. These names prepare us, as the twilight for the morn- 
ing, for those of Shakepeare, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Fletcher, and 
Massinger, the poets of the age of Elizabeth, and the contempo- 
raries of Tasso, Camoens, and Cervantes. Jt is worthy of remark, 
in passing, that at this period there appeared to be a striking con- 

eniality of spirit between the literature of Spain and of England. 
his circumstance Mr. Neele has noticed. 

‘In Spain and England, Literature, and especially Dramatic Literature, 
flourished simultaneously ; and a similarity of taste and genius appears to 
have pervaded both nations. The-same bold and irregular flights of fancy, 
the same neglect of all classical rules of composition, more than atoned for 
by the same original and natural beauties of thought and diction; and the 
same less venial violations of time, place, and costume, characterise both 
the Castilian and the English Muses. There appears then to have existed 
an intercourse of literature and intellect between the two nations, the inter- 
ruption of which is much to be deplored. The Spanish language was then 
much studied in England; Spanish plots and scenery were chosen by 
many of our Dramatists, and their dialogues, especially those of Jonson 
and Fletcher, were thickly interspersed with Spanish phrases and idioms. 
The marriage of Philip and Mary might probably conduce greatly to this 
effect ; though the progress of the Reformation in England, and the strong 
political and commercial hostility, which afterwards existed between the 
two nations, appear to have put an end to this friendly feeling. English 
Literature then, began to be too closely assimilated to that of France, and 
sustained, in my opinion, irreparable injury by the connection. Spaia 
appears to be our more natural ally in Literature } and, it is a curious fact, 
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that after the Poetry of both nations had for a long period been sunk in 
tameness and mediocrity, it should at the same time suddenly spring into 
pristine vigour and beauty, both in the Island and in the Peninsula; for 
Melandez, Quintana, and Gonsalez, are the worthy contemporaries of 
Byron, Wordsworth, Scott, and Moore.’—pp. 13, 14. 


Under the pedantic rule of James I. literature made but slight 
advances ; Charles I. assisted its progress materially by the ele- 
gance of his taste, as well as the munificence of his patronage. 
The commonwealth, if it produced nothing else, will remain for 
ever distinguished as the era of Milton. His ‘* Paradise Lost” was 
indeed produced at a later period, but it may be said to have been 
meditated amidst the religious dissensions of the republic. We are. 
glad to observe that Mr. Neele has here refuted the common error, 
that Milton’s immortal poem was received with great indifference 
on its first publication. The lecturer’s remarks on this subject are 
judicious. 


‘That it (Paradise Lost,) was not at first acknowledged to be enti'.ed 
to occupy that proud station on the British Parnassus, which is now uni- 
versally conceded to it, is unquestionable ; but it is equally certain, that 
when first published, it was hailed with admiration and delight, by men of 
the highest talent; and that even throughout the nation at large, the 
circumstances of the Author, and the spirit of the times considered, it was 
far more smecessful than could have been reasonably expected. The 
Author was a democrat and a dissenter, and the age was ultra-loyal and 
ultra-orthodox : the Poem was thoroughly imbued with a religious feeling 
and sentiment, and the public to which it was addressed, was more profli- 
gate and irreligious than it had been known to have ever been before. 
“ Paradise Lost” was moreover written in blank verse; a new, and 
strange, and, to many ears, an unpleasing style of metre, and, the purity 
and severity of taste which reigned throughout it, was. opposed to the 
popular admiration of the far-fetched conceits and the tawdry ornaments 
of Cowley, and the Metaphysical School. Notwithstanding all these dis- 
advantages, the Poem received extraordinary homage, both from the learned 
and the public. Andrew Marvell and Dr. Barrow addressed eulogistic 
verses to the Author; and Dryden, the Laureate, and the favourite Poet 
of the day, when Milton’s Epic was first introduced to his notice by the 
Earl of Dorset, exclaimed, ‘| This man cuts us all out, and the ancients 
too.” He also complimented Milton with the well known Epigram, begin- 
ning “ Three Poets, in three distant ages born; and afterwards,” with 

| his consent, constructed a Drama, called ‘‘ The State of Innocence ; or, 
the Fall of Man,” founded u “‘ Paradise Lost.” ‘* Fit audience let 
me find, though few,” says Milton, and his wish was more than gratified; 
for above 1300 copies—a very great number in those days—of his Poem 
were sold in less than two years; and 3000 more in less than nine years 
afterwards. It was not, however, until the celebrated critique of Addison, 
appeared in the “ Spectator” that the English nation at large became 
aware that it possessed a native Poet ‘‘ above all Greek, above all Roman 
fame,” and that it fully rendered him the honours which were so unques- 
tionably his due.’—pp. 22, 23. 
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The reign of Charles II. is marked in literature by the publica- 
tions of Milton, the productions of Butler, Otway, and Dryden, 
and a profligate set of dramatic writers, who have left comedies 
behind them that are a disgrace to our language. Mr. Neele 
traces, not unjustly we think, the corrupt taste which pervaded the 
latter, to the pernicious example given by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
The manners of the age favoured this depraved taste, which has 
not even yet been altogether reformed. 


The reign of Queen Anne has been commonly called the “ Au- 
ustan age” of English literature, for what good reason it would 
e difficult to define. Perhaps, it must be admitted that the 

eminent authors of that period, particularly the prose writers, 
succeeded in giving to the language a greater degree of elegance 
and smoothness than it had attained before. Addison, Swift, 
and Steele, rank foremost in this work of refinement; but if we 
take away the productions of Pope, we shall find no traces of deep 
and vigorous genius impressed upon the literature of that date. 

The poems of Collins, Thomson, Akenside, Goldsmith, Young, 
Dyer, and Gray, may be said. to be linked with those of our 

own day by Beattie’s Minstrel; thus connecting the didactic 
with the narrative schools, the classical with the romantic. Our 
author, however, does not carry his summary beyond Cowper. 
After thus giving an outline of the history of English poetry, 
which we have deemed it sufficient to indicate by a few of the prin- 
cipal names, our author proceeds to treat the subject in detail, and 
devotes five lectures to it, in which he successively discusses the 
epic and narrative, the dramatic, didactic, descriptive, pastoral, 
satirical, and lyrical poetry of England, within the period which 
he had assigned to himself. As our object is to put the reader in 
possession of the opinions which Mr. Neele has delivered on these 
topics, we shall select from the massa few passages, without going 


into an analysis. In thus discriminating between epic poetry and 
the drama : 


‘The Drama is to Epic Poetry, what Sculpture is to Historical Painting. 
It is, perhaps, on the whole, a severer Art. It rejects many adventitious 
aids of which the Epic may avail itself. It has more unity and simplicity. 
Its figures stand out more boldly, and in stronger relief. But then it has 
no aerial back ground; it has no perspective of enchantment ; it cannot 
draw so largely on the imagination of the spectator; it must present to 
the eye, and make palpable to the touch, what the Epic Poet may steep 
in the rainbow hues of Fancy, and veil, but with a veil of light, woven in 
the looms of his Imagination. The Epopée comprises Narration and De- 
scription, and yet must be, in many parts, essentially Dramatic. The 
Epic Poet is the Dramatic Author and the Actor combined. The fine 
characteristic speech which Milton puts into the mouth of Moloeh, in the 


Second Book of “‘ Paradise Lost,” proves him to have been possessed of 


high powers of Dramatic writing; and when, after the speech is cot- 
cluded, the Poet adds,— . 
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“ He ended frowning, and his look denounced 


Desperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To less than Gods :” 


he personates the character with a power and energy worthy of the 
mvbloot Actes: : £: base-anhis niet Epic Poet is the Dramatist and the 
Actor combined ; but he is more. He must not only write the Dialogue, 
and create the Actors who are to utter it, but he must also erect the S 
onwhich they are to tread, and paint the scenes in which they are to 
appear. Still, the Drama, by the very circumstances which condense and 
circumscribe its powers, becomes capable of exciting a more intense and 
tremendous interest. Hence there are pieces of Dramatic writing which, 
even in the perusal only, have an overwhelming power, to which Epic Poetry 
cannot attain. The 3d Act of ‘‘ Othello,”’ the dagger scene in “* Macbeth,” 
and the interview between Wallenstein and the Swedish Captain, may be 
adduced as instances. Perhaps, to sum up the whole question, what the 
Epic Poet gaius in expansion and variety, the Dramatic Poet gains in 
condensation and intensity. When Desdemona says to Othello,— 
** And yet I fear, 
When your eyes roll so ;” 
we have as vivid a portrait of the Moor’s countenance, as the most laboured 
description could give us. Again, how powerfully is the frown on the 
features of the Ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet,” pictured to us in two lines :— 
** So frown’d he once, when in an angry parle, 
He smote the sledded Polack on the ice.” 

Such descriptions would be meagre and unsatisfactory in Epic Poetry ; 
more diffuse ones would mar the interest, and impede the action in the 
Drama. In the Drama the grand pivot upon which the whole moves is 
action; in Epic Poetry it is narration. Narration is the fitter medium for 
representing a grand series of events; and action for exhibiting the power 
and progress of a passion, or the consequences of anincident. Hence, the 
siege of Troy, the wanderings of Ulysses, and the loss of Paradise, are 
Epic subjects ; and the jealousy of Othello, the ambition of Macbeth, and 
the results of the ill-grounded partiality of Lear, are Dramatic ones. The 
Epic Poet takes a loftier flight; the Dramatist treads with a firmer step. 
Theone dazzles; theother touches. The Epic is wondered at; the Drama 
is felt. We lift Milton like a conqueror above our heads; we clasp 
Shakspeare like a brother to our hearts !"—pp. 43—46 

_In the course of his observations, the lecturer has frequent occa- 
sion to use the words taste and genius. Any person who reflects a 
moment on the import of the two expressions, can hardly fail to see 
the distinction between them. But we think that we have seldom 
seen that distinction more precisely or more happily defined than 


in the paragraph immediately following that which we have just 
quoted. 


‘Genius, I should say, is the power of production ; Taste is the power 
of appreciation. Genius is creation ; taste is selection. Horace Walpole 
was a man of great taste, without an atom of genius. Nathaniel Lee was 
a man of genius, without taste. Dryden had more genius than Pope. 
Pope had more taste than Dryden. Many instances may be adduced of 
obesity of taste in men of genius ; especially with reference to their own 
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works. Milton, who had genius enough to produce ‘* Paradise Lost,” had 
not taste enough to perceive its superiority over “‘ Paradise Regained,” 
Rowe, who produced so many successful tragedies, all of which—although 
I am no violent admirer of them—possessed a certain degree of merit, 
valued himself most upon the wretched ribaldry in his Comedy of the 
% Biter.” Dr. Johnson was proud of his Dictionary, and looked upon the 
** Rambler” as a trifle of which he ought almost to be ashamed. The 
timidity and hesitation with which many juvenile authors have ventured to 
lay their works before the public, and their surprise when public opinion 
has stamped them as works of high merit, have been attributed to humility 
and bashfulness. The fact, however, is often otherwise; it is not humility, 
but want of taste. Genius, or the power of producing such works, is not 
accompanied by taste, or the power of appreciating them. Taste is of 
later growth in the mind than genius; and the reason is, I think, obvious, 
Genius is innate ; a part and portion of the mind; born with it; while 
taste is the result of observation, and inquiry, and experience. However 
the folly and vanity of ignorance and presumption may have deluged the 
public with worthless productions, there can be no doubt that the defi- 
ciency of taste in men of genius, has deprived the wor!d of many a work of 
merit and originality..— pp. 46—48. 

Whether the term epic, as understood by the antients, be justly 
applicable to any poem written in the English language, is a ques- 
tion which Mr. Neele thought it hardly worth while to discuss. 
We entirely agree with him in his reasoning upon this subject. It 
cannot be doubted that whatever name critics may give to the 
‘¢ Paradise Lost,” the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” and the “ Fairy Queen,” 
these poems deserve, especially the first, to share in the honours 
that are due to the most precious creations of the mind. It werea 
most unnecessary task to enter at any length, at this day, intoa 
discussion of the respective merits of these compositions: but we 
must indulge the reader with the lecturer’s comparison between 
Chaucer and Spenser, which is drawn with a power of delicate and 
just distinction that cannot fail to be applauded. 

‘In the former Lecture I discussed, as fully as my limits would permit 
me, the merits of Chaircer,the Father of English Poetry. Spenser is an 
Author of a very different stamp. To Wit or Humour, he has no pre 
tensions. Neither are his delineations of human character at all com- 
parable to those of his great predecessor. Chaucer’s knowledge of the 
heart of man was almost Shakspearean. Spenser had, however, a richer 
imagination. He was a greater inventor, although a less acute observer. 
Chaucer was incapable of creating such original imaginary beings as the 
Fays, Elves, Heroes, and Heroines of Spenser; and Spenser was equally 
incapable of the excellent truth and fidelity of Chaucer's portraitures 
from real life. There is also a fine moral and didactic tone running 
through the “ Fairy Queen,” which we look for in vain, in the ‘“* Canter 
bury Tales.” Spenser's imagery is magnificent. His descriptive powers 
are of the highest order. Here the two Poets approximate more than 10 
any other particular: yet, even here they essentially differ. Spenser 
paints Fairy haunts, enchanted Palaces, unearthly Paradises, things such 
as Caliban saw in his sleep, and, ‘ waking, cried to dream again.’ 
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Chaucer’s pencil depicts the smiling verdant English landscape, which we 
see before us every day; the grass, the flowers, the brooks, the blue sky, 
and the glowing sun. 

‘ When we open the volumes of Spenser, we leave this ‘“‘ working-day 
world,” as Rosalind calls it, behind us. We are no longer in it, or of it. 
We are introduced to a new creation, new scenes, new manners, new . 
characters. The laws of nature are suspended, or reversed. The possible, 
the probable, and the practicable, all these are thrown behind us. The 
mighty Wizard whose spell is upon us, waves but his wand, and a new 
World starts into existence, inhabited by nothing but the marvellous and 
the wild. Spenser is the very antipodes of Shakspeare. ‘The latter is of 
the earth, earthy. His most ethereal fancies have some touch of mortality 
about them. His wildest and most visionary characters savour of hu- 
manity. Whatever notes he draws forth from his Harp, it is the strings 
of the human heart that he touches. Spenser’s Hero is always Honour, 
Truth, Valour, Courtesy, but itis not Man. His Heroineis Meekness, Chas- 
tity, Constancy, Beauty, but it is not Woman ;—his landscapes are fer- 
tility, magnificence, verdure, splendour, but they are not Nature. His 
pictures have no relief; they are all light, or all shadow; they are all 
wonder, but no truth. Still do I not complain of them; nor would | 
have them other than what they are. They are delightful, and matchless 
in their way. They aredreams: glorious, soul-entrancing dreams. They 
are audacious, but magnificent falsehoods. They are like the palaces 
built in the clouds; the domes, the turrets, the towers, the long-drawn 
terraces, the aérial battlements, who does not know that they have no 
stable existence? but, who does not sigh when they pass away ?’— 

p. 51—53. 

We have found little particularly deserving of attention ., the 
lectures on the drama, and on the lyrical and miscellaneous poetry 
of England. They contain no original or very striking views; yet 
the standard of criticism by which they are guided throughout, 
must be admitted to be in accordance with a sound judgment and 
a pure taste. Speaking of the lyrical compositions of English 
poets, the lecturer must of course not be understood to institute a 
comparison with Greek and Roman poetry, when he considers this 
nation as richer in the number and beauty of its antient lyrical re- 
liques, than all the rest of Europe combined. The exquisite ten- 
derness of some of these productions, is perhaps without a rival in 
any language; but in imagery as well as elevation of sentiment, they 
must often yield to the minnesingers of Germany, and the trouba- 
dours of France, and in force of passion they are frequently ex- 
ceeded by the early poets of Spain. But no country can produce 
ballads comparable with the “Chevy Chace,” and “Sir Cauline’ 
and King Estmere.” Sir Philip Sidney used to say that he never: 
heard the former without finding his heart moved more than with a 
trumpet. We hardly know how the following observation will be 
received by Dr. Southey. 


‘The early part of the reign of Henry the Eighth was rich in Lyrical 
Poetry; and indeed, wore an aspect of great promise to the cause of 
Literature and the Arts. I am afraid that I shall be venturing a very 
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unpopular opinion, when I say, that I believe these propitious ap 

were owing to the influence of Cardinal Wolsey; for we find the character 
of the King, and of the nation, materially altered after that distinguished 
Minister was removed from the Royal Councils. Henry, who during 
Wolsey’s administration held the balance of Europe, became comparatively 
powerless and insignificant; the love of Poetry and the Arts was ex. 
changed for controversial subtleties, and for the more conclusive, if less 
logical arguments, of the axe, the faggot, and the gibbet; and thus the 
budding Spring-time of English Literature, which had produced such 
Poets as Surrey, Wyatt, and Vaux, was pvipped untimely by the chilling 
breath of tyranny.’—p. 195. 


It is perhaps not generally known that Milton was indebted for 
the idea, as well as the musical rythm of those charming poems, 
the ‘‘ Penseroso” and “ Allegro,” to a song which he found in 
Beaumont and Fletcher. It is impossible to read the following 
lines without feeling that such was the fact. 


‘«* Hence! all you vain delights, 

As short as are the nights, 
In which you spend your folly ; 

There’s nought in this life sweet, 

If men were wise to see’t, 
But only Melancholy. 
Oh ! sweetest Melancholy ! 
Welcome folded arms, and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing, mortifies ; 
A look that fasten’d to the ground, 
A tongue chain’d up, without a sound ; 
Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 
Places which pale Passion loves ; 
Moonlight walks, where all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls; 
A Midnight bell, a parting groan, 
These are the sounds we feed upon: 

Then stretch our limbs in a still gloomy valley, 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely Melancholy.”’ 
pp- 197, 198. 


Though it would appear that Mr. Neele was not disposed to 
confide in the hopes held out by the holy writings, yet it is pleasing 
to find that he was a great admirer of the varied and matchless 
beauties of the more poetical portions of those compositions. His 
remarks on the abominable manner in which the Psalms have been 
done into English rhyme, particularly those intended to be sug 
in the churches, are well deserving of the attention of those eccle- 
siastical functionaries, who have the power to reform this deep 
rooted and increasing evil. It is not many days since we wert 
presented with a copy of a version of one of the Psalms, sung on 
a particular occasion, as an introduction to a pompously al- 
nounced charity sermon; and more wretched doggerel has not 
often fallen under our notice. Theclerk or the sexton must have, Wt 
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su , a regular contract for producing these ““hymns.” We 
a Lecturer’s observations on the subject, recommending 
them strongly to the notice of the Bishop of London. 


‘ Of all Authors, ancient or modern, who have been subjected to the 
inflictions of Translators, certainly the Royal Psalmist, David, has been 
treated with the greatest indignity; for, in no language in Europe, has 
justice been done to him. He has been ¢raduced into French, overturned 
into Dutch, and done into English, with equal beauty and felicity. In 
our own country, the Psalms, like every thing else appertaining to the 
Church, seem to be considered Parish property, and to be under the 
control of a Select Vestry; every vestige of genius, or Poetry, in them, is 
therefore most carefully picked out, lest they should interfere with the 
popularity of the Verses of that most ancient and respectable parochial 
officer, the bellman! The words which are feloniously attributed to the 
“ sweet singer of Israel,” might, with greater probability, be considered 
the authorship of the Parish Clerk, who drawls them out; or of the 
Charity Children, who lend their most *‘ sweet voices” to grace them with 
appropriate melody. 

‘ It is, certainly, most extraordinary, that a work which is worthy of the 
highest Poetical powers of any age, or of any country, should hitherto have 
been generally abandoned to the ignorant, the incapable, and the pre- 
sumptuous. But the truth is, that so long as the purposes of Public 
worship are exclusively kept in view, and the Translator is confined to the 
drawling long and short Metres, the straight waistcoats of Verse, which 
are now used, it will be impossible to infuse into any English version, the 
power and feeling, the spirit and energy, of the originals, It is obvious 
that many of these Psalms are not fitted for public use; and that the 
variety of their subjects, requires an equal variety of Metre. Some of 
them breathe all the ardour of triumph; some, all the dejection of humility; 
some are sweet and gentle Pastorals; others are grand and melancholy 
Songs, which are fit to be warbled only amidst the scenes which they 
describe; in solitude, and captivity, amidst danger and distress; by the 
rivers of Babylon, and among the tents of Kedar. 

‘ One Translator has had the conscience to render a part of that fine 
Lyric, the 137th Psalm, which runs thus, “ If I forget thee, Oh Jerusa- 
lem! may my right hand forget her cunning; if I do not remember 


thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth!” in the following 
manner :— 


** If I forget thee ever, 
Then let me prosper never, 
But let it cause 
My tongue and jaws 
To cling and cleave together.” 


‘ Willian Slatyer published, in 1642, the ‘‘ Songs of Sion, or certain 
Psalms of David, set to strange Tunes, and rendered into a stranye 
Tongue.” Of the Tunes, I can say nothing; but the tongue is strange 
enough. For instance, a part of the 6th and 7th Verses of the 52d 
Psalm,—‘* The righteous also shall see, and fear, and shall laugh at him: 
Lo! this is the man that made not God his strength ; but trusted in the 
abundance of his riches!” is thus versified :— 
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“ The righteous shall his sorrow scan, 
And laugh at him, and say, behold! 

What has become of this here man, 

That on his riches was so bold !” 


‘ Archbishop Parker, in the year 1564, printed a Version of the entire 
Book of Psalms, for private circulation, which was never published ; but a 
copy which has fallen into my hands, does not say much for the Most 
Reverend Prelate’s Poetical talents. His version of the Ist verse of the 
125th Psalm will suffice as a specimen of the entire Volume. The Prose 
translation is as follows :—‘‘ They that trust in the Lord shall be as 
Mount Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth for ever:” which the 
Archbishop versifies thus :— 

“ Who sticketh to God in stable trust, 
As Sion mount he stands full just ; 
Which moveth no whit, nor yet can reel, 
But standeth for ever, as stiff as steel.” 


‘ Other parts of the Scriptures have scarcely suffered less at the hands 
of versifiers than the Psalms; for, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, Dr. 
Christopher Tye turned the whole “ Acts of the Apostles” into rhyme. 
His Metre is something like that of Mr. Moore’s Song of “ Fly from the 
— Oh Bessy, tome!” and the Reverend Doctor begins his task 
thus :— 

‘* In the former Epistle to thee, 
Dear friend Theophilus, 
I have written the veritie 
Of the Lord Christ Jesus !”—pp. 204--207. 


We do not quite coincide in our Lecturer’s estimate of the merits 
of Gray. He was evidently prejudiced against that poet by the 
harsh, invidious, and unjustifiable criticism of Dr. Johnson. 
Perhaps it may be admitted as a correct, as well as a happy ob- 
servation, that ‘ the marks of the tools are too evident on all that 
Gray does.’ This is particularly applicable to his odes; but who 
that has read the elegy in the common editions of this poet's 
works, does not feel surprised on learning from the notes of com- 
mentators, that a single line, or expression, was ever different from 
the printed copy? Here, at least, ‘no marks of the tools’ can be 
ae for every syllable is most exquisitively polished and 

ed in ;— 


“* decies castigavit ad unguem ;”’ 


but, the labour is not discernible. Mr. Neele insists that ‘ there 
is more of art than nature in Gray; more of recollection than in- 
vention ; more of acquirement than genius.’ Judging of ey & as 
he is entitled to be judged, by his best production, we should think 


that this sentence contains propositions which it would be difficult 
to sustain upon examination. It would require an essay to ana 
lyse the powers of the inventive faculty, and it would demand 00 
common hand to settle how much of its fruits appertains to me 
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mory, how much to creation. Neither would it have been very 
easy for Mr. Neele to perform his task, if he had been called upon 
to point out in Gray’s poetry, which passages are to be pond 
to art, or acquirement, and which may be pronounced the offspring 
of nature and genius. . 

Among the miscellaneous pieces in the second part of the volume 
are two tales, intended for the continuation of Mr, Neele’s ‘ Ro- 
mance of History.” They possess some merit, and are therefore 
properly inserted here. We understand that the publishers have 
confided to Mr. Hervey the execution of that portion of Mr. Neele’s 
plan, which was to be erected on the History of France. The 
Annals of Spain and Italy would afford abundant. materials for 
romances after this fashion, but to form them into beautiful com- 
binations, to fill up the outlines, and to give language to the figures 
who are seen crowding the canvas, would demand the creative 
powers of a master. 

A great number of tales, and of pieces of poetry, which Mr. 
Neele wrote from time to time for several periodicals, are collected 
together here with as much diligence as if they had been each 
a gem of the first water. Many of them might have been left in 
oblivion to which they had been already consigned, without 
any injury to the fair fame of the author. The best specimen of 
his poetical talents is certainly to be found in those cheerless 
stanzas, in which he inculcates the unhappy doctrine of man’s 
annihilation. The reader may be curious to see them; they will 
excite his commiseration for the mind that could have so far per- 
verted its divine faculties, as to see in the changes, the decline and 
renovation of external nature, which exhibit to man a volume 
wherein he may read his immortal destiny, only so many proofs 
of his subjection to total decay. 


‘ Suns will set, and moons will wane, 
Yet they rise and wax again ; 
Trees, het Winter's storms subdue, 
Their leafy livery renew ; 
Ebb and flow is Ocean’s lot; 
But Man lies down and rises not : 
Heaven and Earth shall pass away, 
Ere shall wake his slumbering clay ! 


Vessels but to havens steer; 
Paths denote a resting near ; 
Rivers flow into the main ; 
Ice-falls rest upon the plain ; 
The final end of all is known ; 
Man to darkness goes alone : 
Cloud, and doubt, and mystery, 
Hide his future destiny. 


Nile, whose waves their boundaries burst, 
Slakes the torrid desert’s thirst ; 
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Dew, descending on the hills, 

Life in Nature’s veins instils ; 

Showers, that on the parch’d meads fall, 

Their faded loveliness recall ; 

Man alone sheds tears of pain, 

Weeps, but ever weeps in vain!’—pp. 514, 515. 


That Mr. Neele was inspired occasionally by better thoughts 
than these, it is but justice to his memory to admit. 

In other pages of these remains there are, indeed, abundant 
proofs not only of Mr. Neele’s behef in the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, but of his admiration for the sublime and varied eloquence of 
the Scriptures. Nevertheless, there is too much reason to presume, 
from the manner of his death, that infidelity finally triumphed over 
his intellect, and dictated the unhallowed act which sent him un- 
summoned to the tribunal of his Creator. We shall close this 
article with the editor’s summary of Mr. Neele’s appearance and 
character : 


‘In person, Mr. Neele was considerably below the middle stature ; but 
his features were singularly expressive, and his brilliant eyes betokened 
ardent feeling and vivid imagination. Happily, as it has now proved, 
though his disposition was in the highest degree kind, sociable, and 
affectionate, he was not married. His short life passed, indeed, almost 
without events; it was one of those obscure and humble streams which 
have scarcely a name in the map of existence, and which the traveller 
passes by without enquiring either it’s source or it’s direction. His 
retiring manners kept him comparatively unnoticed and unknown, ex- 
cept by those with whom he was most intimate; and from their 
grateful recollection his memory will never be effaced. He was an excel- 
lent son; a tender brother; and a sincere friend. He was beloved 
most by those who knew him best; and at his death, left not one enemy 
in the world.’—pp. xvi, xvii. 





NOTICE. 


Art. XIV.—German Poetical Anthology ; with Notes and un Historical 
Sketch of German Poetry. By A. Bernays. London: Treuttel and 
Wurtz. 1829. 


Tue want of good elementary books is an insurmountable barrier to the 
successful study of a language, and one which is seldom removed so 


° “ar ° e 
effectually as we could wish. Grammars, however, and dictionaries are‘ 


generally produced in abundance as soon as there is any call for them, © 
and it is seldom for mere practical purposes that the student finds himself ’ 
at a loss for either accidents or vocabularies. But industry and patience 
are much more common among the teachers of a language than a correct 
and elegant taste, and, consequently, a learner is more frequently at 4 
stand for want of good reading exercises than for any other elementary 
books. We had the pleasure, in a former number, of introducing to ou 
readers’ attention, the very excellent little volume of Professor Panizzi 
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consisting of passages from Italian prose writers, and we have now to 
mention another publication of a similar kind, and equally adapted to the 
wants of persons commencing the study it is intended to promote. Mr. 
Bernays, we understand, is the corresponding editor of one of the best 
German periodicals, and is well known for great acquirements in the 
history and theory of languages. The volume before us evinces consider- 
able taste and good sense, and the interesting historical sketch which is 
prefixed to the selection, is one of the best and most useful introductions 
we remember to have seen. The progress and changes of the language 
from the time of the Suabian Emperors to the present, are traced in- 
structively though rapidly; the different schools into which the litera 
men of the several periods divided themselves, the general causes whic 
affected public taste, and the most important of the opinions advocated 
by its guides, are also succinctly but judiciously mentioned; and we finish 
the perusal of the sketch with sufficient satisfaction to enable us to 
recommend it to the perusal of all young German scholars. The more 
advanced reader will find a useful guide to his wider studies in the arranged 
list of writers which follow the introduction ; and the same may be said of the 
short biographical notices of the authors from whose works the extracts are 
made. The only fault we are disposed to find with the publication is its 
size, which we think might have been larger without any danger of dimi- 
nishing the sale, and the increase of which would have insured many 
advantages which the editor has been obliged to forego for want of space. 
There are, for example, specimens of almost every author that has written 
in German, but they are, of course, confined to one or two from each, 
which cannot be sufficient to give any distinct idea of a writer’s peculiar 
style. Though this imperfection must in some measure attach to all 
books of extracts, it may be greatly avoided by giving as many pages to 
the volume as the nature of the publication will allow. Had the same 
good sense which is manifested in the limited selection before us, been 
employed in a much larger, and consequently more complete one, we 
should have considered the work as much more valuable than the con- 
tracted design of the compiler would allow him to make it. But this is a 
fault which we trust will be amended in another edition, and which, per- 
haps, should be attributed not to the editor’s own ideas on the subject, 
but his doubts as to the wants of the public. The work as it is at present 
will, it is probable, be more acceptable to many readers than it would 
have been if larger, but it might have been increased in size, and yet 
not have approached the bulk of what is fearfully called a great book. 





LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Domestic and Foreign. 


Owe of the most important pieces of library intelligence which the present 
month affords, is the fresh assurance given the public of a new design 
being in progress for the formation of a great national miscellany on the 
plan of Constable’s. We heard of this important project some time ago, 
but suppose some mystery in bookselling politics deferred the execution 
till the present more prosperous period. The publication is a design of 
Mr. Murray’s, who, we understand, has engaged. most of the eminent 
writers of the day to furnish materials for the work. 
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The annuals have been sufficiently prosperous this season to keep pub- 
lishers and editors in such good humour with this fashionable article of 
literary commerce, that we have heard of at least fifty new projects for the 
publication of similar works next eax’ Among many speculations, how- 
ever, there is one which will no doubt end in the production of a very 
superior work, namely, a new Religious Annual, under the superintend- 
ance of the Rev. a Ba Dale. 


The Rev. S. D. Parry, M. A., of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, has 
in the Press, The Legendary Cabinet, a Selection of British National 
Ballads, Ancient and Modern, from the best Authors. With Notes and 
Illustrations. 


In the Press, The Female Character Illustrated ; in Tales and Sketches 
drawn from Real Life. By Piers Shafton, Gent. Also, a Second 
Edition of Snatches from Oblivion; being the Remains of the late Herbert 
Trevelyan, Esq. 

Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S., &c. has in the Press, a large Octavo 
Volume, entitled A New System of Geology, in which the Great Revo- 
lutions of the Earth and Animated Nature are reconciled at once to 
Modern Science and Sacred History. 


The Adventures of a King’s Page. Under this title will appear, early 
in January, a new Publication in the form of a Work of Fiction, by the 
talented Author of Almack’s Revisited. Besides the Personal Adventures 
of the King’s Page at our own Court, and at several Foreign Courts, he 
figures prominently in the great Drama of Modern Times, from the 
Stirring Scenes of the French Revolution, amidst which he was cradled, 
to the memorable Battle of Waterloo, in which he was called to takea 
part. Through the whole of this eventful period he is a Child of Mystery, 
and remains so until an extraordinary Domestic History is unravelled, 
relating to a disputed Peerage. 


The Life of Lord Byron, by Mr. Moore, is in the printer’s hands, and 
will soon appear. 


A New Work, by Washington Irving, entitled “‘ Tales of the Moors,” 
will be published this season. The materials, it is said, are drawn from 
manuscripts consulted by the talented author, during his residence at 
Seville. 


The Arcana of Science and Art for 1829, will be published early in 
January; and will contain all the Popular Discoveries and Improvements 
of the past Year, in Mechanical and Chemical Science, Natural History, &c. 


The Travels of the unfortunate Captain Clapperton, which will be out 
in a short time, will contain a Memoir of his Life, and an Account of the 
circumstances attending his Death by his Servant, who is now in London. 


In a French statistical pamphlet we find the curious information, that 
in France, out of a population of thirty-two millions, there are five millions 
of paupers, a hundred and thirty thousand thieves or depredators ; and that 
besides many thousand persons in hospitals, &c., there are three millions 
who have no certainty of a month’s subsistence. 


A new volume of Moral and Religious Poetry, selected from ancient as 
well as modern Authors, will be published in January. 
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Mr. Fairbarn, the well known editor of the South African Journal, who 
has been lately staying in town, has just arrived at the Cape, to resume 
the publication of his paper, the condact of which he had resigned for 
political reasons. 


The Poet Carrington has been lately suffering under very severe sick- 
ness. 

A Book of Instructions for the Proprietors of Bees, has lately appeared at 
Paris, by M. Mastin. It is a curious and ingenious treatise, and full of 
entertaining information. 


Mr. Crofton Croker’s Sayings and Doings at Killarney, will almost im- 
mediately aprear. 


We remember, some months ago, to have read an ingenious manuscript 
translation of a celebrated Russian Poem, which, however, no bookseller 
in town could be persuaded to publish; but a French Translation of the 
Russian Poem Igor has lately appeared, and attracted some attention on 
the Continent. 


Mr. Colburn, we understand, will begin with the New Year, the pub- 
lication of the United Service Journal and Military and Naval Gazette. 


A Treatise, by Mr. Parkin, on the Abomination of Desolation, is in 
the Press, and is intended to prove that the Destruction of Jerusalem is 
not predicted in Mat. xxiv., Mark xiii., and Luke xxi. 


Professor Buckland has a Second Vol. of Reliquie Diluviane in the 
Press. 


Dr. Davis (of Fitzroy Square), Professor of Midwifery, &c. in the Uni- 
versity of London, is preparing for publication, in 1 vol. 8vo., a Treatise 
on the Diseases and Constitutional Management of Children. 


Dr. Epps, Author of the Internal Evidences of Christianty, deduced 
from Phrenology and Lecture on Materia Medica and Chemistry, pro 
to publish (by request) three Phrenological Essays:—I. On the faculty of 
Veueration.—Il. On Morality.—III. On the best means of attaining 
Happiness. 


Mr. John Hinds, Author of the Veterinary Surgeon, has a new Work in 
the Press, entitled, The Grooms’ Oracle and Pocket Stable Directory. 
Accompanied with a new Book of Receipts. 


The Annual Peerage for 1829, with new plates of the Arms, the publi- 
cation of which has been unavoidably delayed on account of the Engravings, 
will certainly appear on or about the 5th of January. 


_ A new Novel, entitled The Collegians, is in the Press, and intended for 
immediate publication. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


The Art of Latin Poetry, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Louden’s Gardener’s Magazine, vol. 4, 8vo. 
17s. 6d. bds. 

Elements of Geography, 12mo, 2s. hf. bi. 

The Pomological Magazine, vol. 1, royal 
Bvo, 3/. 3s. bds. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Howell’s Alexander Selkirk, 12mo. 5s. bds. 
Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci. Edited by 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 
Mc. Gavin’s Scots’ Worthies, vol. 2. 8vo. 

1ls.; vol. 1. 6th edition, 8vo. 11s. 
Josephine’s Memoirs, French, vol. 2. 8vo. 
8s. sewed. 


HISTORY. 


English History made Easy. 18mo, 3s, 6d. 
hf. bd. 


LAW. 


Precedents of Private Bills, 8vo, 1/. 4s. bds- 
Nichol’s Law Assistant, 8yo. 6s. bds. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Craigie’s Elements of Anatomy, 8vo, 16s. 
bds. 

Rigby on the Mechanism of Parturition, 

rom the German, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Wallace on Medical Education, 8vo. 6s. bds. 

Bell, B., on the Bones, 8vo, 7s. bds. 

Flood’s Anatomy of the Nervous System, 
vol. 1. 12mo, 5s. bds. 

Simplicity of Health, 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Wadd on Corpulency, &c. plates, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. bds. 

Magendie’s Phisiology, by Milligan, 3rd. 
edition, ll. ls. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tower Menagerie, with 100 engravings, 
8vo. Il. 1s, half bd. 

Beck’s Index to Euripides, 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds. 

Journey from the Bank to Barnes, 12mo, 
5s. bds. 

Diversions of Halicott, 18mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Bridge’s Jamaica, vol. 2. 15s. bds. 

— of the Age Newspaper, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
hbds. 

Park’s contre-projet to Humphreyian Code, 
royal 8vo. 15s. bds 

Merry Thouglits for Merry Moments, 5s. 
sewed. 

History of Bullanabee and Clinkataboo, 
18mo, 3s. 6d. bds, 


MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 








Affection’s Offering, 1829, 4s. bds. 

Pinnock’s Young Gentleman’s Library, 
18mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Letters from an Eastern Colony, 8vo. 7s, bds, 

Monkeyana, prints, royal 4to, 2i. 14s. 

Delkeskamp’s Panorama of the Rhine, 
4to. 10s. 6d. in case. 

Widowson’s Present State of Van Dieman’s 
Land, 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Dr. Channing’s Works, 1! vol. 8vo, 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
The Castilian, by the author of Gomez 
Arias, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Hungarian Tales, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
1l. 11s. 6d. bds. 

My Grandfather’s Farm, 12mo, 7s. bds, 

Tales and Confessions, by Leitch Richie, 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Croker’s Legends of the Lakes, 2 ‘ols. 
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